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An Unnecessary Strike 
The TWA strike, which has caused one of the nation’s 


largest airlines to lose revenue at the rate of $2,000,000 a 
week, grounded over 100 airplanes which carry the 
American flag as far east as Egypt, temporarily stripped 
15,000 employes of their income, and caused the pilots 
and co-pilots themselves to lose a substantial amount of 


salary, was still on as -this 
Fy Mit 


issue went to press. 
be. 


It remains to be seen 
whether the company and 
the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion eventually agree to ar- 
bitration, whether govern- 
ment seizure is ordered, or 
what the final outcome will 

The primary issue involved in the dispute is the salary 
to be received by pilots and co-pilots for flying four- 
engined equipment. The pilots also claim that there are 
other issues that need to be settled. 

Many complicated factors are involved in pilot pay. 
Certainly, airline pilots are far from being glorified 
chauffeurs or truck drivers, as one columnist has seen 
fit to describe them. Their pay must be adequate for 
the responsibilities they hold. Without even going into 
these issues, however, it is impossible to see . y justifi- 
cation for this strike. Many months ago, con »any and 
union officials met with the National Mediation Board. 
They failed to settle their differences, and were unable to 
agree upon issues to be arbitrated. This, and the taking 
of a strike vote among the TWA pilots, led to appoint- 
ment of a President’s Emergency Board, which ulti- 
mately handed down its decision—acceptable to the com- 
pany, unacceptable to the union. A month later, the 
company put into effect the pay scale handed down by 
the Board. 

Over two months later, after giving TWA some 30 
hours (over a weekend) to accept or reject a final offer, 
ALPA President David L. Behncke announced the 
strike. Mr. Behncke had claimed that many points in 
the Emergency Board’s recommendations were not clear. 
His point may be well taken, but during the month be- 
tween the Board’s decision and the establishment of the 
new pay scale by TWA, company officials strongly urged 
the union to meet with them in an attempt to settle any 
differences which had arisen. The offer was not ac- 





cepted. Was it not the responsibility of labor to accept 
this invitation of management? 

If, at such a meeting or series of meetings, it had been 
impossible to reach agreement, mediation and arbitration 
could then have been requested. It is true that several 
(Purn to page 6) 
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Heads Air Freight System 


Earl F. Slick, 25, is president of Slick Airways, a large contract freight 

airline established last March with headquarters in San Antonio, Tex. In 

seven months of operation, the company has flown more than seven 

million revenue ton miles, expects to break even in December. (See 
Story on Page 34). 
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Pilot’s eye view 
of the #777 .4/9 7 2787 at work 


Streaking effortlessly through the air, the radius ... low landing speed. America’s 
jet propelled Phantom is a thrilling sight first all-jet plane to qualify for sea duty, 
even to another Phantom pilot. And its the Phantom was developed by McDonnell 
sleek beauty is matched by its performance Aircraft in collaboration with the U. S. 


speed over 500 m. p. h....short turning Navy and is now in production at St. Louis. 
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_ the Birdmenss Perch 


By Major Al Williams, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








Make a note of Nov. 15-24. 
The place is Cleveland. 


The National Aircraft 
Show where you'll see the dangdest as- 


event is the 


sortment of personal airplanes and equip- 
ment since the war 

And you won't have to swim through 
climb a 
range to get at the lightplanes, either 


three swamps and mountain 
The lads who are running this show are 
smarties, and they're putting the kinds of 


planes a fella wants to buy in the preferred 


arena positions! 





Revolutionary, isn’t it? 


Well, get on out there and enjoy it. 


And you might ask around to see if 


anyone has any late dope on the “‘revo- 
lutionary”™’ 
We've been telling you for years that it 
was coming—and here it is 


i-place job we read about 


A fellow in California is proposing a 
sort of a flying-wing-fuselage plane with 
an estimated top of 216 (194, cruising) at 
sea level. 
“paper, plastics, or glass fabrics.’’ And 
we hate to say this...but... 


. it would be designed for automatic 
pushbutton operation! 


It would be molded out of 


ay TRULY RURAL 


We just saw some figures on who flies. 
Farmers, that’s who! 


Why, in one state, 8500 farmers fly! 
That's 85% of all the fliers in that state! 


We're willing to bet a few slices of 
folding money that a heap of them use 
nothing but Gulfpride Oil in their planes, 
too. We know we're on pretty safe ground 
for two reasons. To wit and as follows 


Gulf’s complete line of farm lubricants 
(for everything from sewing machines to 
tractors!) has been used on a lot of farms 
for a lot of years. And the letters we get 
from think pretty 
highly of the Gulf name on any petroleum 


farmers show they 


product—farm or otherwise 


So we reason that when a farmer sets 
his new plane down in the south forty, 


its engine is apt to be lubricated with 





Gulfpride Oil. . . and he’s apt to keep it 
that way! 

Our other reason for being fairly sure 
that the average farmer flies with Gulf- 
pride, is that he’s usually a superb me- 
chanic. (He has to be, with all the ma- 
chinery he operates and keeps in repair!) 


And any good mechanic can under- 
stand that the exclusive Alchlor Process 
which gets more carbon-and-sludge form- 
ers out of Gulfpride Oil makes it a bet- 
ter, tougher lubricant. 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 
You should know by now how this de 
partment works 


You send in a Litthe Known Fact 
About Well Known Planes, and you send 


proof! If we use it, you become a Perch 


Pilot handsome 


commission 


(bottom rung) with a 
to prove it If you get 5 
‘Facts’’ accepted, you are promoted to 


Senior Perch Pilot 

So get busy—the way Paul T. Barnes, 
Inyokern, Cal., did 

“If the right door of a lightplane is 
opened in flight, the plane will turn, 
not to the right, but to the left!"’ 


Prosper Walker, Moran, Texas, be 


comes a Perch Pilot (br) with 





“Wing tanks of P-80's are so aerody- 
namically perfect that they actually 
give the plane lift! Released in flight, 
they tend to soar up as much as 50‘ be- 
fore descending!”’ 


Okay. Now you try. Address above 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 








Ulp! Try it and see! 
EXAMINE THE BASES OF || |AND IF EITHER ARE IN=| |SUCH APPALLING CONDI-| | | THAT POWERFUL 
CARBURETORS FOR SIGNS) |DICATED, FOR HEAVEN'S | |TIONS MIGHT PERMIT THE! | GOOD GULFAVIATION 
OF WARPAGE OR FUEL | |SAKE GET REPAIRS DONE] [ESCAPE OF AFEW PRECIOUS GASOL , 
LEAKAGE-*| -<«__— FORTHWITH. DROPS OF-- SOLINE:} 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


months ago the parties were unable to agree upon the 
issues to be arbitrated, but in view of developments in 
the meantime, i. e., the Board’s recommendations, was it 
not advisable to try again? Was it not advisable to at 
least have talked over these recommendations with the 
company? 

The government, too, should take this striké as a warn- 
ing to look at its machinery for the settlement of dis- 
putes. Mr. Behncke had claimed that the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Board were not clear—he wanted 
some interpretation. It would seem that he was entitled 
to this, but his request went unanswered. The Board is- 
sued its report, and was immediately dissolved. This 
body should have been available to clarify its findings. 

During the strike, high officials of practically every 
international airline had gathered in Cairo, Egypt, to 
attend the annual meetings of the International Air 
Transport Association. TWA operates into Cairo, and 
these officials were on the scene to see how air transpor- 
tation’s first strike had grounded an international opera- 
tor. Wayne W. Parrish, editor and publisher of Amer- 
ican Aviation, in Cairo for the IATA sessions, cabled: 
“The strike has seriously hurt American prestige and 
opportunities in the international field and is regarded 
as a strike against the national interest at a time when 
Americans have a chance to become strong.” 

Pilots, like the members of any other union, have a 
right to have their disputes given every consideration by 
management. And there should be no strike talk until 
all means have been exhausted. They were not ex- 
hausted in this case. It is to be hoped that a strike such 
as this will not happen again in the air transportation in- 


dustry. 
Ertc BRAMLEY 


Start at Home 


A FEW MONTHS ago the Committee on World Travel 
was formed to cut the red tape which now makes 
international air travel so difficult. The former chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, L. Welch Pogue, 
heads a distinguished group whose goal is to facilitate 
and to encourage world travel. 

Here is a suggestion to the Committee as a starting 
point. The starting point is right at home. The United 
States has the reputation around the world for being 
the most difficult to deal with for foreigners wanting to 
come to this country. More than that, the fees for U. S. 
visas charged to visitors are exhorbitant. We cannot 
expect other nations to reduce or to eliminate visa 
charges and delays when we ourselves are among the 
worst offenders. When American citizens complain, for 
example, about’ the $10 fee for a transit visa through 
Norway, the Norwegians in return point to the high 
fee charged by the U. S. for Norwegians coming to this 
country. Some countries, notably Denmark, have elimi- 
nated visa fees to U. S. citizens, but one wonders why 
they have done so when the U. S. raises barriers to 
Danes coming to the U. S. 

Mr. Pogue’s committee can do a lot of good by start- 
ing in home territory. The committee’s work, incident- 
ally, is of the utmost importance to air transportation. 
At present one spends more time in customs and im- 


migration delays, and in obtaining necessary papers and 
clearances, than the travel time involved. The whole 
system of traveling through from one country to another, 
especially in transit, must be geared up to the speed of 
air travel itself. 


Sound Footing 


ROBABLY the real significance of the second annual 
meeting of the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation recently concluded in Cairo, Egypt, is the bare 
fact that the association has continued to hold together. 
At first blush it may not seem worthy of editorial com- 


ment that an organization remains intact—the news 
would seem to develop when it blew apart. But in a4 
world torn by conflicts and recovering from deep 


wounds of war, and with many differences among air- 
lines in their respective concepts of air transportation, 
it is encouraging that IATA has remained on sound 
footing and that its members have resolved their dif- 
ferences with a minimum of strife. 

The accomplishments at Cairo were not spectacular 
but they represented progress. An international clear- 
ing house, an arbitration agreement, considerable prog- 
ress in uniform traffic arrangements, and many thor- 
ough discussions of other problems, are all to the good. 
Administratively, Sir William Hildred is proving his 
worth as the director general. And the three-score air- 
lines of the world are getting to know each other better. 

International harmony is a matter of give and take. 
For a time the European operators were suspicious of 
the American entry into world air traffic and were com- 
plaining that the American companies were trying to 
dominate the scene. More recently some of the Amer- 
ican companies have feared that the European countries 
were trying to force their procedures down the U. S. 
throats. But the actual experience of IATA to date 
has been that decisions are compromises and that no 
operator or group of operators can dominate for long 
any particular international arrangement. All airlines 
have sacrificed their viewpoints at one time or another 
to reach a common agreement. 

On the American side praise should go to John Slater, 
vice president of American Overseas Airlines, who has 
been a monumental force in IATA since it was organized 
at Havana last year, and to E. O. Cocke, vice president 
of Trans-World Airline, who has been chairman of the 
IATA traffic committee. Both have worked hard and 
long to help make IATA a success. And John C. Cooper, 
former vice president of Pan American Airways, who 
is retaining his association with IATA as a legal adviser, 
has contributed greatly. Airline men from other com- 
panies and countries likewise have endeavored with 
common purpose to make IATA a vital force in world 
air transportation. 

Ther® is ample reason for the existence of a strong 
IATA. If airlines cannot resolve their own problems 
mutually, chaos and government intervention are the 
only alternatives. Also, if airlines cannot work together, 
there is even less hope for world peace than exists 
today. What IATA is striving for will mean more effi- 
cient air transportation for the peoples of the world. 

Wayne W. ParrisH 
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@ This Beechcraft transport owned by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 1 SIMPLICITY... You can use the Irvin Chair Chut 
of Houston, Texas, is equipped with Irvin Chair Chutes—the new without special training. 
post-war chute that makes air travel definitely safer in company 


and privately owned planes. This unique air chute has many 2 COMFORT... You never have to put the Chan 


. : : ‘ ‘ Chute on or “wear” it... either in or out of your plan 
unusual features, four of which are listed at the right. ‘ 
»» except inh an cmergency,. 


x > - 9 

r * 3 CONVENIENCE... You don’t have to carry th 
Irvin Chair Chutes are available... now ... for every type of cabin Chair Chute around or store it... it is always in the bach 
plane...large or small. Many organizations and individuals have al- of your chair . . . ready for instant use 
ready installed Irvin Chair Chutes in company and personal planes. 4 SAFETY |... The Chair Chute can be buckled on it 
Write at once for descriptive circular and full particulars about this a ily ...im an emergency ...and you are ready for an) 


new kind of protec tion for the planes you own oI! plan to buy. eventuality. Lives have already been saved with this chute. 


FEEL SAFER...BE SAFER... 
with the new Irvin CHAIR Chute 
Chair Chutes installed in Beechcraft and 
Ercoupe planes. Chair Chutes do not 
take up extra space have the same 
beauty and comfort as de luxe airplane 
seats... plus the “built-in” safety of an 
Irvin Chute. Chair Chutes cost little... 


require little time to install 


Y 


\ 
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IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


1670 JEFFERSON AVENUE 
BUFFALO 8, N.Y. 
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Plenty of room now for your 
Air Express shipments! 


More and Bigger Planes in the service of the Airlines mean even faster de- 
livery for your Air Express shipments. Speeds up to five miles a minute now 
make overnight coast-to-coast deliveries routine. 

Greatly Lowered Costs! Today Air Express is a | rates cur 22% since 1943 (u.5. A) | 
better value than ever. Included in the cost is At | 2we | 5a [25 [t0me [orm | 
special pick-up and delivery in all major U.S. 

2 he 49 | $1.00 | $1.00] $1.00| $1.23 3.07¢ 
towns and cities. Same-day delivery between many spl taal asst aul aael oan, 
destinations. Rapid air-rail schedules to 23,000 [se | 107] a2] see] re] is.ase 
off-airline communities. ee 
s m . 2349 145 3.53) 17.45 | 28.24 706l« 
Air Service Abroad to and from scores of foreign [9 [var] see] ve<a| 97 | 7200 
countries and the U.S. It’s the world’s best service, [iwternaTional RATES Also REDUCED 
in the world’s best planes. 
Write Today for the Time and Rate Schedule on Air Express. It contains 
illuminating facts to help you solve many a shipping problem. Air Express 
Division, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Or ask for it at any Airline or Railway Express Office. 


AUR EUREES 


GETS THERE FIRST 
Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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25 Years Ago 


The semi-rigid airship “Roma” made 
its initial American flight at Langley 
Field, Virginia. (Nov. 15, 1921.) 

Bert Acosta, in a Curtiss-Navy 

Racer, made a speed of 197.8 m.p.h. 

at Curtiss Field, Garden City, L.1., 

New York. (Nov. 22, 1921). 


15 Years Ago 


Bert Hinkler flew from Natal, Brazil, 
to Bathurst, British Gambia, Africa, in 
approximately 22 hrs., making first west- 
east flight across South Atlantic. The 
flight was made in a De Havilland Puss 
Moth equipped with a De Havilland 
Gipsy III motor. (Nov. 26-27, 1931). 











To the Editor: 


I have just returned from a trip by air 
from Miami to Denver and return My 
experience in the handling of reservations 
by the airlines has established in my mind 
the need for a different setup. Since my 
business compelled me to be in Miami Oct 
11, I was considerably concerned over the 
inability to secure confirmation of my re- 
turn trip (from Denver) even though made 
three weeks prior to such return 

I have the following suggestion to make 
The airlines should form and capitalize a 
company to be known as Inter-Line Agency 


Inc., which company should handle all 
inter-line reservations for the individual 
airlines No charge would be made for 


handling inter-line reservations but the 
expenses of operating the agency would be 
chargeable on a dollar volume basis at the 
end of the operating year. 

Here is the suggested plan When a per- 
son makes a request at an airline office 
for transportation, necessitating the use of 
the facilities of a second or subsequent 
carrier, he would pay the first carrier in 
cash at time of making request for reserva- 
tion, the full fare. The initial carrier would 
immediately report, preferably by teletype 
to Inter-Line Agency, who would handle 
the requested reservation. So as to enable 
the Inter-Line Agency to have control over 
reservations, the Agency would automatically 
have available a percentage, say 30%, of the 
carrying capacity of every line of the 
operating companies, and the records of the 
operating companies would be marked to 
denote the existence of such control This 
control would continue until a short period 
prior to departure of the plane, say 48 hours, 
at which time the unused seating capacity 
would be returned to the air carrier; thus 
it would seem that the Inter-Line Agency 
would be able to confirm a trip such as 
mine within 24 to 48 hours at the most 

ROBERT M. THOMSON, 
Miami, Florida 


FAR EAST REPORT. By Maj. F. H. Joseph, 
$2.00. The Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston 
The Christopher Publishing House of Bos- 

ton has published Major Franklin H 

Joseph’s “Far East Report,” the story of 

Joseph's tour of South Pacific and Philippines 

Army air bases. Price $2.00. 
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This Advertisement Is One OF A Series 
1 The ‘Newspapers Of Alaska 
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¢ rue CULTURE OF ALASKAN INDIANS is 


preserved in their handcrafts. Traditional designs of 





a 


carving, basketry and other primitive arts remain 
almost as they were before any use of machinery and 
modern methods for commerce and trade. Today 
powerfully motored PACiFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES 
Coast Liners are seen aloft in striking contrast to older 
methods of transport. However, the service of PACIFIC 
NORTHERN .. . eAlaska’s foremost Airline, reflects 
genuine -Alaskan hospitality, and a pride in the 
heritage and culture of our great Empire of Destiny. 


“PARTNERS IN THE PROGRESS OF ALASKA”... Look to 
P N A “Route of the Coast Liners” for LEADERSHIP 


PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES 
eAlaskq’s FOREMOST «Airlines 


RESERVATIONS and TICKET OFFICES 
Juneau .... Anchorage ... Kodiak ... Seattle 
Kar K. Katz, General Traffic Manager 
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Flying Backwards: Airline operators have shown some 
interest in an experiment conducted by the Air Transport Com- 
mand which recently sent a plane from Washington to California 
with all passengers seated backward, all seats being reversed 
in a standard C-54. ATC reported the passengers’ reaction 
favorable from the standpoint of both comfort and the view 
of the terrain below. ATC is particularly interested in the 
theory that in rough landings passengers are safer when de- 
celeration shock is distributed over most of the body and absorbed 
by the back of the seat. 


Fourth British Airline: Being discussed in London is the 
advisability of starting a fourth government airline company 
which would operate the North Atlantic. This would break up 
British Overseas Airways Corporation into two parts. At present, 
however, the subject is only being “talked,” and it is not known 
whether any action will ever be taken. 


Cooperative Constellation Advertising: ; took some 
persuasion on the part of KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines, but it is 
understood that Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is now working out a 
deal with KLM for a jointly financed advertising campaign in 
Europe, The Constellation is to be advertised in connection with 
the advertisements of KLM’s airline schedules serving continental 
Europe, England and Scandinavia. . . .KLM, though exercis- 
ing the utmost care in route expansion in order not to push 
beyond its rigid safety standards, has begun hiring 150 addi- 
tional American pilots to providing for expanding needs. 


Bonus Cuts Still Taboo: Manufacturers who were paying 
bonuses to their employes regularly during the war may find 
it difficult to drop them now. Engineering & Research Corp 
dropped its quarterly bonus, amounting to about $125,000, and 
was promptly called before the Wage Stabilization Board—upon 
complaint of the International Association of Machinists—where 
it was told that the bonus (paid from March, 1942, to April of 
this year) was considered a part of wages—and that wages 
cannot be decreased without WSB approval. Erco challenged 
constitutionality of the prosecution on grounds that the emer- 
gency under which the measure was adopted no longer exists 
and that, anyway, bonuses were paid out of profit. According 
to company counsel, Erco’s situation is complicated by a $500,000 
loss for the first quarter and a $1,000,000 bank loan which 
becomes due if losses amount to approximately $700,000. 
Meanwhile, unless Congress acts to the contrary, the ban 
against wage cutting will remain in effect until next June 30. 


Surplus Airport Red Tape: Communities seeking to obtain 
from the government badly needed surplus airport facilities 
have been so plagued with red tape they are getting ready to 
stage an organized revolt. Sparked by some of the larger airport 
commissions, a movement is under way to seek new legislation, 
as soon as Congress convenes in January. which would by-pass 
the clumsy and slow moving War Assets Administration and 
permit sale of airport properties direct by the War Department. 
Efforts also will be made to simplify the handling of surplus 
airport equipment, much of which now sits idle because months 
are required to go through the Government red tape procedures 
in obtaining it. 


Big Issues Before Assembly: unusually important questions 
will be on the agenda of the next meeting of the Assembly of 
the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization, now 
scheduled for May 6, 1947, in Montreal. Topping the list will 
be discussion and action on a multilateral civil aviation agree- 
ment which would supersede the various bilateral agreements 
now in force between nations. In Washington, the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee which represents all major departments of Gov- 
ernment having to do with aviation matters, is at work with 
PICAO’s Air Transport Committee on the development of a 
multilateral agreement which will be submitted to the Assembly 
Another important auestion will be the matter of putting 
the permanent Convention into effect, if there are enough signers 
by that time. 
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Based on the Fortnight’s Top News) 


Dip in Lightplane Market: just how seriously the soar- 
ing costs of living and other factors are going to affect the light- 
plane market, no one is prepared to say specifically. But fact is 
that the demand for personal planes has shown a sharp drop 
and is going to be reflected rapidly in some of the aircraft 
factories. Some observers feel that the plane demand created 
by flight schools operating largely under the G.I. Bill of Rights 
has passed its peak and will offer a sharply reduced market in 
the future. 

What is happening at the Riverdale, Md., plant of Engineering 
& Research Corp., makers of the popular Ercoupe, may not be 
typical but illustrates the trend which is being felt elsewhere 
also. Formerly operating around the clock, Erco had cut down 
to one eight-hour shift, laying off some 300 employes. Produc- 
tion was down from 30 to 20 a day and in mid-November the 
company closed down until Dec. 9. 


Douglas Cargo Plane Delayed: Despite the fact the 
plane attracted considerable interest among operators following 
its announcement, Douglas Aircraft Co. has made no effort to 
sign orders for the DC-41037 cargo carrier for two reasons. First. 
it is intensifying work on the DC-6 which is behind schedule 
on account of supply problems and the company doesn’t want 
to divert manpower. Second, it can’t get materials for the con- 
trolled Freon self-refrigerating units and most purchasers prob- 
ably would want that feature. It probably will be several 
months before Douglas will feel in a position to push sales on 
the cargo craft. 


Airports Become Battlefields: tne battle between  big- 
airport and little-airport interests which came to a head during 
the recent Civil Aeronautics Administration hearing on pro- 
posed rules and regulations for the Federal aid program is far 
from over. Big cities, which shot the works in opposing the 
CAA formula whereby projects over $2,000,000 will receive less 
than 50% of Federal aid, are prepared to carry the issue before 
the next session of Congress if CAA sticks by its formula. 
Strategy will be to seek amendments specifying just how the 
money is to be spent. The big cities charge that the word “aid” 
should be stricken from the title of the Act if CAA has its way— 
that it actually will be a federalization of airports giving Wash- 
ington a dangerous degree of control wherever Government money 
is spent on airports. Minutes of the hearings, which ordinarily 
go only to the Congressional committees involved, have been 
ordered printed for distribution to all members of Congress—a 
tip off that all members of Congress may be expected to feel 
the pressure. 

As a matter of fact, spokesmen for the smaller airport inter- 
ests were nearly caught asleep in the tower during the CAA hear- 
ings. Some of them had made no preparations to appear and 
were forced to get their testimony ready at the 11th hour afte 
they had been tipped off by other observers that the hearings 
appeared to be an exclusive show for the big airport people. 
However, strong arguments for the proposed CAA formula 
were presented by such groups as the Aircraft Owners & Pilots 
Association, the United Pilots & Mechanics Association and 
Aeronautical Training Society. 


TWA Greek Line Starts: The Greek company in which 
TWA has an interest started operations within Greece several 
weeks ago. Formation of the company is still in progress. This 
gives TWA affiliates in Italy, Greece, Ethiopia, Arabia and Iran 
The Italian company is getting shaped up and will start soon 
with bucket-seat C-47s between Rome and Milan, expanding as 
more equipment is converted by the Fiat company in Turin 
Company has received all necessary approvals and should be 
humming by the first of the year. 


Two More Connies for Irish: Aer Lingus, Irish Air 
Lines, which some time ago announced purchase of three Lock- 
heed Constellations, has bought two additional Connies, to make 
a fleet of five. 
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fire protection 


On many a famous-name plane, 
you'll find Kidde carbon dioxide 
extinguishing systems on guard 
against engine fires. 

Kidde systems are standard 
equipment on the production 
models of these outstanding air- 
craft types: Beecu Moper 18, 
Benpix Mopet “J” HELICOPTER, 
BoEInG 377 (STRATOCRUISER), 
ConsoLIpDATED 240, DouGLas 
DC-6, and the Martin 202. 

In addition, you will find 
Kidde systems on the experi- 
mental models of many other 
new, fast, high-altitude planes. 

Convincing evidence that the 
leading plane manufacturers 
prefer Kidde! 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1115 Main &St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


and the ee 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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How rubber makes flying safer, 
more comfortable, too 


~~ big airplanes need more than 
a ton of rubber products to keep 
them flying. Some smaller airplanes 
may have more than fifty different 
rubber accessories, from tires to win- 
dow seals. The cut-away picture shows 
what some of these products are, and 
where they would be found in a big, 
4-motor transport. 

First, there are the products neces- 
sary for safety. 

These include the tires that must 
cushion the landings and bring the 
plane in comfortably and safely. Then, 
there are the De-Icers, made only by 
B. F. Goodrich, to break away the ice 
that forms on wings and tail surfaces 
in some flying weather. 


The electrically heated rubber shoes 
that protect propellers and other parts 
of the airplane are also important for 
safe flight in all weather. The hose, 
seals, brakes, and many other rubber 
parts are also vital to efficient flying. 

Then, there are the products that 
make flying more comfortable. 

Airline cabins are equipped with 
comfortable sponge rubber seats, 
and many of them have B. F. Goodrich 
flooring materials made of durable, 


cushioning synthetic elastic materials 
Soundproofed cabins are attractively 
decorative fire-resistant 
materials, as B. F. Goodrich 
Koroseal upholstery and trim. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers continue to 


finished in 
such 


work with airplane designers to 
develop new pr »ducts wherever rubber 
and synthetic materials may make the 
planes better, cheaper, or safer. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeronautical 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F.Goodrich 
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ILS Aids of Little Help This Winter 


Installations Are Not Expected to Improve Bad Weather 
Airline Operations Measurably Until Well into Next Year 


AD WEATHER in coming winter 

months, expected by some airline 
officials to produce the poorest air travel 
schedules in years, should also provide 
valuable experience for improving sub- 
stantially instrument weather operations 
in the years immediately ahead. 

Behind the pessimisitic view of today’s 
instrument weather problems lies this 
well considered belief: the various aides 
to instrument landing slated for “use” 
this winter hold more hope for the 
future than help for the present. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
only late last month indicated that it 
expected to have its instrument landing 
system (ILS) in operation at 52 traffic 
trouble spots by the first of the year. 
The airlines, on their part, are scheduled 
to have practically all of their trans- 
ports equipped with the instruments 
needed to utilize this bad weather flying 
aid, also by the first of next year. 
#While these facts are more or less 
clear, realistic operations men shy from 
a wobbly conclusion frequently drawn 
therefrom—that_ starting in January, 
1947, a substantial speeding up of the 
landing frequency under instrument con- 
ditions will be possible for the airlines. 
Many within the transport industry 
viewed with amazed unbelief, the opti- 
mistic statement made by Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator T. P. Wright on 
Oct. 25 that the CAA instrument land- 
ing system would soon make it possible 
to land “in the order of 30 planes per 
hour” in bad weather. 

In reporting Wright’s address to the 

National Air Transport meeting of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences in 
Washington, the New York Times thus 
informed its readers that “an instru- 
ment landing system capable of safely 
landing a plane every two minutes when 
the pilot has no visibility and the ceiling 
is on the runway will be in operation on 
52 commercial airports in the U. S. by 
the first of next year.” An unfortunate 
repercussion of such statements may 
tend to lead the public into expecting 
too much, too soon. 
* Actually, CAA traffic controllers and 
airline operations officials, alike, would 
settle to see the current average of 
about 10 landings per hour in instru- 
ment weather hiked to 12 or 15 this 
winter, and few expect even that much 
progress until well into next year. 

Even after the ILS equipment is ready 
for operation in all transports and at 
the various airports, the training of 
pilots in its proper use must be com- 
pleted and special procedures, required 
for use of ILS in airline operations, 
must be approved. 

While the instrument landing system, 
itself was used by military pilots dur- 
ing the war, there is little likelihood that 
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all of the preliminary steps required by 
airline safety standards can be com- 
pleted in time to benefit the airlines 
much this winter. 

* General acceptance of this fact is seen 
in the decision recently reached that 
there would be no lowering of ceilings 
for scheduled airline operations this win- 
ter. Effective use of ILS is expected to 
make lower ceilings possible. 

A reduction of ceiling minimums from 

500 to 200 feet, accompanied by a com- 
mensurate reduction in visibility require- 
ments, would measurably improve the 
percentage of schedules made good. Ac- 
cording to CAA estimates, such a reduc- 
tion in weather minimums would cut the 
number of unflyable days per year at 
most airports from 6 or 7% to 1 or 
2%. 
* The previously announced ground con- 
trol approach (GCA) radar units being 
installed at LaGuardia Field, Washing- 
ton and Chicago airports during January 
and February will be used at first prin- 
cipally for monitoring purposes. 

While extensively utilized during and 
since the war by military pilots, GCA 
will probably not be used as more than 
an auxiliary landing aid for many months 
to come. 

Experience gained in operation of these 
units during the coming months should 
advance radar along the road to the 
bright future predicted by its supporters. 
In evaluating the prospects of radar for 
solving air traffic problems, a recent re- 
port of the Airborne Instruments Labora- 
tory, Inc., Mineola, N. Y., an affiliate of 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., concluded that 
ground based radar appeared to supply 
the only method for achieving high land- 
ing rates with constant spacings within 
at least the next two years. 

* Before radar aids can be of real use. 


ves 


tion's meetin 


it declared, and before real progress can 
be made, “some joint sacrifice of author- 
ity must be made by the participating 
groups; ie. Airways Traffic Control 
Center, the tower, the airline companies, 
and the pilots. 

“The center must give up some of its 
authority on take-offs. The tower must 
take on increased responsibilities for the 
safe separation of take-offs to a greater 
distance from the airport than at present. 

“The airline companies must allow 

their aircraft to remain on approach- 
control frequency throughout the time 
the aircraft is under the jurisdiction of 
approach-control and on tower frequency 
for a longer time after take-offs. 
+ “In addition, the companies must agree 
to selective take-offs and accept the judg- 
ment of the tower in such cases. The 
pilots must follow the instructions of 
the approach controllers and the tower 
controllers. 

“Pilots and companies must accept the 
over-all plan laid down by the ground 
controllers especially regarding a declara- 
tion of CFR or IFR conditions. Only if 
there is a surrendering of such previous 
prerogatives by these agencies, can effi- 
cient traffic control] become a reality.” 

All of these conditions will require 
civil operational experience with the 
equipment that is still in the future. 

The long-range nature of proposed 
solutions to the instrument weather 
problems of the airlines was stressed 
earlier this year by Milton W. Arnold, 
vice president in charge of operations 
and engineering for Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, during Congressional hearings on 


establishment of a national air policy 
board. 
“We are faced this winter,” Arnold 


said, “with the problem of having pos- 
sibly a worse operation than we had 
last winter. We can see no immediate 
solution to the problem for next winter 
; e present problem is that of try- 
ing to improve the present conditions in 
the next two or three years.” 








* Sir William P. Hildred, director general of the International 
Hildred Addresses IATA—i, Transport Association, is shown addressing the organiza- 
held earlier this month in Cairo, Egypt. 
Director of Civil Aviation, and in the center is Afifi Pasha, of Egypt's Misr Airlines, who was host to 


On the left is Mohamed Roushdy Bey, Egypt's 
ATA. 
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How rubber makes flying safer, 
more comfortable, too 


pepe big airplanes need more than 
a ton of rubber products to keep 
them flying. Some smaller airplanes 
may have more than fifty different 
rubber accessories, from tires to win- 
dow seals. The cut-away picture shows 
what some of these products are, and 
where they would be found in a big, 
4-motor transport. 

First, there are the products neces- 
sary for safety. 

These include the tires that must 
cushion the landings and bring the 
plane in comfortably and safely. Then, 
there are the De-Icers, made only by 
B. F. Goodrich, to break away the ice 
that forms on wings and tail surfaces 
in some flying weather. 


The electrically heated rubber shoes 
that protect propellers and other parts 
of the airplane are also important for 
safe flight in all weather. The hose, 
seals, brakes, and many other rubber 
parts are also vital to efficient flying. 

Then, there are the products that 
make flying more comfortable. 

Airline cabins are equipped with 
comfortable sponge rubber seats, 
and many of them have B. F. Goodrich 
flooring materials made of durable, 


cushioning synthetic elastic materials 
Soundproofed cabins are attractively 
decorative fire-resistant 
as B. F. Goodrich 
Koroseal upholstery and trim. 


finished in 
materials, such 

B. F. Goodrich engineers continue to 
work with airplane designers to 
develop new products wherever rubber 
and synthetic materials may make the 
planes better, cheaper, or safer. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeronautical 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F.Goodrich 
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ILS Aids of Little Help This Winter 


Installations Are Not Expected to Improve Bad Weather 
Airline Operations Measurably Until Well into Next Year 


AD WEATHER in coming winter 

months, expected by some airline 
officials to produce the poorest air travel 
schedules in years, should also provide 
valuable experience for improving sub- 
stantially instrument weather operations 
in the years immediately ahead. 

Behind the pessimisitic view of today’s 
instrument weather problems lies this 
well considered belief: the various aides 
to instrument landing slated for “use” 
this winter hold more hope for the 
future than help for the present. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
only late last month indicated that it 
expected to have its instrument landing 
system (ILS) in operation at 52 traffic 
trouble spots by the first of the year. 
The airlines, on their part, are scheduled 
to have practically all of their trans- 
ports equipped with the instruments 
needed to utilize this bad weather flying 
aid, also by the first of next year. 
#While these facts are more or less 
clear, realistic operations men shy from 
a wobbly conclusion frequently drawn 
therefrom—that starting in January, 
1947, a substantial speeding up of the 
landing frequency under instrument con- 
ditions will be possible for the airlines. 

Many within the transport industry 
viewed with amazed unbelief, the opti- 
mistic statement made by Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator T. P. Wright on 
Oct. 25 that the CAA instrument land- 
ing system would soon make it possible 
to land “in the order of 30 planes per 
hour” in bad weather. 

In reporting Wright’s address to the 

National Air Transport meeting of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences in 
Washington, the New York Times thus 
informed its readers that “an instru- 
ment landing system capable of safely 
landing a plane every two minutes when 
the pilot has no visibility and the ceiling 
is on the runway will be in operation on 
52 commercial airports in the U. S. by 
the first of next year.” An unfortunate 
repercussion of such statements may 
tend to lead the public into expecting 
too much, too soon. 
* Actually, CAA traffie controllers and 
airline operations officials, alike, would 
settle to see the current average of 
about 10 landings per hour in instru- 
ment weather hiked to 12 or 15 this 
winter, and few expect even that much 
progress until well into next year. 

Even after the ILS equipment is ready 
for operation in all transports and at 
the various airports, the training of 
pilots in its proper use must be com- 
pleted and special procedures, required 
for use of ILS in airline operations, 
must be approved. 

While the instrument landing system, 
itself was used by military pilots dur- 
ing the war, there is little likelihood that 
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all of the preliminary steps required we 
airline safety standards can be com- 
pleted in time to benefit the airlines 
much this winter. 

* General acceptance of this fact is seen 
in the decision recently reached that 
there would be no lowering of ceilings 
for scheduled airline operations this win- 
ter. Effective use of ILS is expected to 
make lower ceilings possible. 

A reduction of ceiling minimums from 
500 to 200 feet, accompanied by a com- 
mensurate reduction in visibility require- 
ments, would measurably improve the 
percentage of schedules made good. Ac- 
cording to CAA estimates, such a reduc- 
tion in weather minimums would cut the 
number of unflyable days per year at 
most airports from 6 or 7% to 1 or 

0. 

* The previously announced ground con- 
trol approach (GCA) radar units being 
installed at LaGuardia Field, Washing- 
ton and Chicago airports during January 
and February will be used at first prin- 
cipally for monitoring purposes. 

While extensively utilized during and 
since the war by military pilots, GCA 
will probably not be used as more than 
an auxiliary landing aid for many months 
to come. 

Experience gained in operation of these 
units during the coming months should 
advance radar along the road to the 
bright future predicted by its supporters. 
In evaluating the prospects of radar for 
solving air traffic problems, a recent re- 
port of the Airborne Instruments Labora- 
tory, Inc., Mineola, N. Y., an affiliate of 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., concluded that 
ground based radar appeared to supply 
the only method for achieving high land- 
ing rates with constant spacings within 
at least the next two years. 

+ Before radar aids can be of real use 


it declared, and before real progress can 
be made, “some joint sacrifice of author- 
ity must be made by the participating 
groups; ie. Airways Traffic Control 
Center, the tower, the airline companies, 
and the pilots. 

“The center must give up some of its 
authority on take-offs. The tower must 
take on increased responsibilities for the 
safe separation of take-offs to a greater 
distance from the airport than at present. 

“The airline companies must allow 

their aircraft to remain on approach- 
control frequency throughout the time 
the aircraft is under the jurisdiction of 
approach-control and on tower frequency 
for a longer time after take-offs. 
+ “In addition, the companies must agree 
to selective take-offs and accept the judg- 
ment of the tower in such cases. The 
pilots must follow the instructions of 
the approach controllers and the tower 
controilers. 

“Pilots and companies must accept the 
over-all plan laid down by the ground 
controllers especially regarding a declara- 
tion of CFR or IFR conditions. Only if 
there is a surrendering of such previous 
prerogatives by these agencies, can effi- 
cient traffic control become a reality.” 

All of these conditions will require 
civil operational experience with the 
equipment that is still in the future. 


*The long-range nature of proposed 
solutions to the instrument weather 
problems of the airlines was stressed 


earlier this year by Milton W. Arnold, 
vice president in charge of operations 
and engineering for Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, during Congressional hearings on 


establishment of a national air policy 
board. 
“We are faced this winter,” Arnold 


“with the problem of having pos- 
sibly a worse operation than we had 
last winter. We can see no immediate 
solution to the problem for next winter 

. The present problem is that of try- 
ing to improve the present conditions in 
the next two or three years.” 


said, 








Sir William P. Hildred, director general of the International 
Hildred Addresses IATA—i. Transport Association, is shown addressing the organiza- 


tion's meeting held earlier this month in Cairo, Egypt. 


On the left is Mohamed Roushdy Bey, Egypt's 


Director of Civil Aviation, and in the center is Afifi Pasha, of Egypt's Misr Airlines, who was host to IATA. 
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Aerovias Braniff Grounded by 


Mexican Governmental Order 


Braniff Charges Influence 
Of PAA Affected Ruling 


‘THE MEXICAN Government at the end 
of October cancelled all Aerovias 
Braniff operating permits and seized the 
company’s aircraft, placing them under 
military guard. It is reported that these 
actions were taken on the orders of Pedro 
Martinez Tornel, Minister of Communica- 
tions and Public Works. 

Aerovias Braniff immediately secured 
a temporary injunction from the Federal 
District Court of Mexico restraining the 
Minister from halting operations. How- 
ever, the airline has decided against re- 
suming services until a decision has been 
rendered on a company application for 
a permanent injuction. 

*T. E. Braniff, founder of Aerovias 
Braniff and currently one of its vice 
presidents, has charged that in the pre- 


sent instance, as on previous occasions, 
official “unfriendly actions” toward 
Aerovias Braniff are due to the hostile 
influence of Pan American Airways. 
Excerpts from a statement by Braniff 
follow: 

“The news of the action of the Mexican 
Minister of Communications in ordering 
the suspension of flights of Aerovias 


Braniff, S. A., does not come as a surprise 
to me. He attempted the same thing 
once before on the Mexico City-Merida 
operation and was prevented from carry- 
ing out his order by our obtaining a 
temporary injunction from the Federal 
District Court, which was made perman- 
ent after a hearing 
*“The order of the Minister in this 
instance is merely one of a long series 
of unfriendly actions to Aerovias Braniff, 
but showing partiality to Pan American 
Airways and its Mexican Subsidiary, 
Compania Mexicana de Aviacion .. . 
“A new administration comes into office 
under President-elect Aleman on Dec. 1. 
We have reason to believe that under 
his administration the operations of 


Aerovias Braniff, S. A., as well as those 
of other companies who have had the 
audacity to persist in competing with 
Pan American Airways and its Mexican 
satellite CMA, will receive fair treat- 
ment Las 


Aviation Restrictions 
Will be Lifted From 
New Insurance Policy 


A new aviation life insurance program, 
under which extra premiums for flying 
are paid only for the first ten years, has 
been placed in effect by the New York 
Life Insurance Co. Apparently based 
upon statistical indications that flying is 
losing its hazards so rapidly that extra 
premiums will not be necessary ten years 
hence, the program provides that a new 
low in extra premiums be paid for the 
first ten years. 

Thereafter the full coverage of a policy 
is maintained, regardless of type or ex- 
tent of flying, without any sort of extra 
premium and at the same rates applicable 
to a person not engaged in flying. 

* At the same time, N. Y. Life is remov- 
ing all aviation clauses from the face of 
existing and new policies. 

Extra premiums for flying, as outlined 

in the new aviation program, shows a 
radical drop over recent years. Present 
premium schedule calls for $2.50 extra 
per year per $1,000 for airline pilots; $3.00 
for business establishment pilots; $7.20 
for military pilots; and $5.00 to $10.00, 
depending on total hours, for private 
pilots. 
*#In placing the new program in effect, 
New York Life Insurance Co. is request- 
ing that pilots turn in old policies for 
adjustment of premiums and removal of 
aviation clauses. 








After a tour of inspection of radio aids to navigation, members of a special 


Radio Delegates— picid committes 


discuss world-wide standardization of equipment and procedures. 
Charles Pewin, France (left); Luigi Bianchi, Italy; Hector Adam, 


their respective national delegations: 


leave for Montreal to evaluate their observations and 


The four members shown above head 


Australia; Thomas J. Monaghan, Eire. 
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Air Freight Companies 
Will Begin Important 
Hearing in Fort Worth 


One of the biggest cases in CAB history 
goes to hearing next week (Nov. 18) in 
Fort Worth, Texas. It’s called the Air 
Freight Case, and the prize at stake is 
the right to a share in whatever the ai; 
cargo business may become in the U. §, 

More than twenty of the largest non- 

scheduled or uncertificated freight lines 
are applying to the Board for permanent 
certificates. Nearly all the domestic air- 
lines and a large number of cities and 
organizations are intervening. 
+ Most important feature of the case js 
that CAB will be breaking entirely new 
ground. It has no set policy on air freight 
lines. It doesn’t know yet whether it wil] 
give them route certificates, like the 
scheduled airlines have, or whether it wil] 
issue a general exemption order allow- 
ing them ‘to grow as best they can. 

The whole problem of how much com- 
petition the air freight industry can stand 
must also be solved. The scheduled air- 
lines, by their certificates, are authorized 
to carry freight and express, and CAB 
will have to draw some line between 
them and the newer outfits who have 
grown big since the war hauling nothing 
but cargo. 

These, plus a multitude of the fine legal 

issues usually involved will have to be 
threshed out in the hearing before CAB 
Examiner William F. Cusick. The final 
result is anybody’s guess. 
* Among the applicants are most of the 
heavyweights—Slick Airways, Air Cargo 
Transport Corp., Willis Air Service, Na- 
tional Skyway Freight, U. S. Airline, and 
a number of others. All these lines have 
solid financial backing and can be counted 
on to make a strong showing at Fort 
Worth. There are plenty of smaller ap- 
plicants, too, and the whole case is cer- 
tain to be hard-fought throughout. 

As hearing date approached, several 
applicants appeared to have fallen by ‘the 
way. Examiner Cusick said last fortnight 
that he would ask the Board to dismiss 
the applications of several companies be- 
cause they hadn’t filed exhibits to be 
used at the hearing. 

Among the delinquents were Knowles 

Vans, Inc.; All States Freight, Inc.: New 
York-Los Angeles Airways; Skyway 
Transportation, Inc.; Arthur A. Fogarty; 
Keith B. Van Zante: Delsea Airlines: 
Minute Men Air Freight; Federal Air 
Freight; National Air Cargo Corp., and 
Riddle Aviation Co. 
* After a week of hearings in Fort Worth, 
Examiner Cusick will move to Atlantic 
City, where an eastern division of the 
hearing would be held to accommodate 
companies who didn’t want to be heard 
in Texas. Best guesses were that the case 
would last nearly a month. 


Air Freight Case Hearings Split 

A split in the Air Freight Case Hear- 
ing (Docket 810 et al) has resulted from 
the protests of participants over the se- 
lection of Fort Worth, Tex., as scene of 
the session. The session in Fort Worth 
beginning Nov. 18 will go on, but so will 
one in Atlantic City, N. J., beginning 
Nov. 25. In a letter to all parties in the 
case, CAB Chief Examiner Francis W. 
Brown said that all interveners, appli- 
cants, and other interested parties may 
be heard at either meeting. 
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ALPA, Company Officials Meet 
With NMB to Reach Settlement 


The strike of 1,400 TWA pilots and co- 
pilots over increased pay for flying four- 
engined equipment was in its twenty- 
second day as this issue went to press, 
and the parties were still trying to sign 
an arbitration agreement which would 
automatically end the walk-out. 

TWA President Jack Frye and David 
L. Behncke, president of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, had met several times 
with Judge Frank P. Douglass, chairman 
of the National Mediation Board, as had 
George Spater and John Dickerman, 
counsel for TWA and ALPA, respectively. 
At times, agreement seemed near, but at 


other times the situation did not look 
encouraging. 
The difficulty was in getting both 


parties to agree on the points that would 
be submitted to arbitration. Once this 
agreement was reached, an arbitration 
board would be named, consisting of one 
member chosen by the company, one by 
the union, and a third acceptable to both 
sides. If agreement could not be reached 
on this third member, he would be named 
by the National Mediation Board. If an 
arbitration agreement is signed, the TWA 
flight crews will return to work. The de- 
cision of the arbitration board is final. 

Several months ago, TWA and ALPA 
were unable to agree on points to be 
arbitrated, and this led to the naming of 
a President’s Emergency Board, which on 
July 8 handed down its pilot pay recom- 
mendations. The recommendations were 
put into effect by TWA, but were not 
acceptable to the union. 

During the past 10 days TWA officials 
signed one arbitration agreement, but it 
was understood that it allowed considera- 
tion by an arbitration panel of the ques- 
tion of whether pilots should be paid a 
flat monthly salary, instead of having 
their salary computed on base pay, plus 
hourly and mileage pay, etc. It remained 
to be seen whether this was acceptable 
to ALPA. 

Meanwhile, 15,000 TWA employes were 
still officially furloughed without pay. 
Some of them, however, were on the job, 
having volunteered to work without com- 
pensation. TWA had arranged loans 
without interest for needy employes. 


Allen Goes to Western Air; 
Eiserer Assumes Editorship 


Kenneth E. Allen has resigned as man- 
aging editor of American Aviation to ac- 
cept the position as director of the news 
department of Western Air Lines. He 
succeeds George P. Saunders, who re- 
signed from Western effective Nov. 30. 
Allen will make his headquarters in Los 
Angeles, serving under Richard A. Dick, 
Western’s vice president-traffic & adver- 
tising. 

Succeeding Allen as managing editor of 
Aviation is Leonard Eiserer, 
who returned to the magazine as a staff 
editor in December, 1945. after three years 
service in the Navy. Eiserer originally 
joined American Aviation in June, 1939. 
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TWA Pilots Still Out; Parties 
Seek Arbitration Agreement 





Post Office Prepares "Airgram" 


Stemming from the wartime V-mail 
an “airgram” for foreign air mail use 
is being prepared and will be intro- 
duced to the public soon. Gael Sulli- 
Postmaster 


van, Second Assistant 

General in charge of Air Mail, has 
announced that the new mail-device 
will be a lightweight sheet, which 


folded, sealable, 
envelope 10 


anywhere in the 


becomes a 
cents will pay 
world 


when 
stamped 
its postage 











Republican Sweep of 
Congress to Change 
Committee Chairmen 


Success of the Republicans in the gen- 
eral election Nov. 5 will result in a change 
in the chairmanship of some 19 Congres- 
sional committees which deal directly or 
indirectly with aviation matters. 

Among the important changes in House 

chairmanships, John Taber (R.. N. Y.) 
will succeed Clarence Cannon (D., Mo.) 
as chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee; Charles A. Wolverton (R., N. J.) 
replaces Clarence F. Lea (D,, Calif.) as 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 
*In the Senate, Wallace H. White Jr. 
(R., Me.) is ranking Republican member 
of the Interstate Commerce committee 
with Alben W. Barkley (D., Ky.) as his 
opposite number; Styles Bridges (R., 
N. H.) becomes top man on Appropria- 
tions replacing Kenneth McKellar (D., 
Tenn.) 

While the 
under the act 


reorganization of Congress 

passed by the 79th Con- 
gress may result in some shifts in the 
position of ranking members, there is 
printed below a list of other important 
committees concerned with aviation to- 
gether with the ranking member of 
both parties: 

In the Senate: Military Affairs 
Bridges (R., N. H.) and Elbert D. Thomas 
(D, Utah); Naval Affairs, Charles W. Tobey 
(R., N. H.) and Millard E. Tydings (D., Md.); 


Styles 


Post Office and Post Roads, Clyde M. Reed 
(R Kans.) and Kenneth McKellar (D 
Tenn.) Foreign Relations, Arthur Capper 
(R., Kans.) and Tom Connally (D., Tex.) 
Finance, Arthur H. Vandenberg (R., Mich.) 
and Walter F. George (D., Ga.) Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate National Defense, Owen 


Brewster (R.. Me.) and Tom Connally (D., 
Tex.) 
The iineup in the House on other com- 


mittees is as follows Merchant Marines 
and Fisheries, Richard J. Welch (R., Calif.) 
and Schuyler O. Bland (D., Va.): Military 


Andrews (R., N. Y.) and 
R. Ewing Thomason (D., Tex.); Naval Af- 
fairs, W. Sterling Cole (R., N. Y.) and Carl 
Vinson (D., Ga.); Post Office and Post Roads 
Fred A. Hartley, Jr. (R., N. J.) and Charles 
E. McKenzie (D., La.); Rules, Leo E. Allen 
(R., Tl.) and Adolph Sabbath (D., T1l.); Ways 
and Means, Harold Knutson (R., Minn.) and 
Robert L. Doughton (D., N. C.) 

Albert J Engel (R., Mich.) will become 
chairman of the important War Department 
subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
committee succeeding John H. Kerr (D., N 
C.), and Karl Stefan (R., Neb.) will replace 


Affairs, Walter G 


AAL to Conduct Tests 
On British Jets for 
Possible Future Use 


American Airlines plans to import 
British jet engines for installation in 
U. S. aircraft, it was announced by C. R 
Smith, chairman of the board. The firm 
will conduct operating tests for com- 
parison with American power plants 

Smith cautioned against expectations 
of commercially feasible results in the 
near future. “There is no indication that 
jet engines will operate effectively in 
present type airplanes. We learned that 
when we considered installing jet power 
in the Republic Rainbows which we have 


purchased Designing equipment for 
jet power . means the development of 
new airplanes ” Smith added that 


he believed the 400 mph Rainbow “will 
be the fastest conventionally powered air 
transport for some years.” 


* Smith and Harold Harris, v. p. of 
American Overseas Airlines, recently re- 
turned from European conferences with 
jet authorities. 

Smith’s statement closely followed up- 
on comments by Leonard Bridgeman 
noted British editor of the annual Jane’s 
All the World’s Aircraft. Bridgeman re- 
peated the now-familiar statement that 
Great Britain is far ahead of the U. S 
and the rest of the world in the de- 


velopment of jet engines. However, 
American resources, industrial capacity 
and engineering skill should enable the 


S. to overcome the British lead, he 


said 

* Admitting that the British will build 
reciprocating engines for some years to 
come, Bridgeman stated that “they are 
merely interim machines in the minds of 
the British aviation authorities and no 
one considers them as anything more.” 
All the new designs now on the drawing 
boards for military and transport pur- 
poses are jets 


C&S Cancels Plans to Transfer 
Executive Offices to Chicago 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines will 
not move its executive offices from Mem- 


phis to Chicago. So says Carleton Put- 
nam, president of the company, further 
stating that housing shortages and the 


scarcity and increasing costs of building 
materials had affected the decision 
The once-delayed move to Chicago, 
which was originally scheduled for this 
fall, was announced last spring by C&S. 
It had been put off one year by the open- 
ing of the company’s Caribbean routes 


Trippe Gets Brazilian Decoration 


The Brazilian Order of the Southern 
Cross has been awarded Juan T. Trippe, 
president of Pan American Airways. The 
presentation, made by Souza Leao Gracie, 
Acting Foreign Minister, was in acknowl- 


edgement of Trippe’s help in fostering 
better relations between Brazil and the 
U. 

Louis Rabaut (D., Mich.) as chairman of 


subcommit- 
bills affect- 
Civil 
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the State, Commerce, Judiciary 
tee which handles appropriation 
ing the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
Aeronautics Administration 








IATA Group O.K.’s World-Wide 


Cleaning House for Airlines 


International Standards 
For Operations Approved 


A UTHORIZATION for a world-wide 
airline clearing house, rejection of 
mutual insurance and standard- 
ization of many airline a were 
among the features of the second General 
Meeting of the International Air Trans- 
port Association (IATA) held in Cairo, 
oo 29 to Nov. 4. 

A large part of the meeting was taken 

up by reports of the standing committees 
—Disenael. Legal, Traffic and Technical— 
all of which were adopted. Over 200 
delegates and advisers from airlines of 35 
countries attended. 


# An international airline clearing house 
will settle inter-company accounts in the 
manner of American bank clearing 
houses. Running expenses will be spread 
among the membership by a flat charge 
of $500 plus an apportionment based on 
volume of company transactions. 

A notable feature is the use of both 
pounds sterling and dollars to determine 
monthly balances from an original 30 to 
40 national currencies. Under arrange- 
ments with the bank of England, sterling 
balances of member airlines will be 
readily convertible into local currencies. 


* Clearing house operations will begin in 
London by January and shortly afterward 
in New York. Both offices will be under 
the direct supervision of Sir William P. 
Hildred, IATA Director-General. The 
an was devised by a special group 
eaded by Arthur J. Quin-Harkin of 
BOAC, which reported to the IATA Fi- 
nancial Committee. 

The meeting rejected early action on 

proposals for a world-wide mutual insur- 
ance company. A maze of contradictory 
national insurance laws was found by a 
special Finance subcommittee headed by 
J. E. J. Clare of Pan American Airways. 
The group decided that a mutual com- 
pany was unworkable at this time but 
‘studies will be continued with a view to 
reaching some feasible program in the 
future. 
* The delegates approved the Legal Com- 
mittee’s standard arbitration clause for 
contracts and its recommended procedures 
in the case of alleged breach of traffic 
conference obligations. Approval was also 
given to Committee proposals for new 
rules in the neglected field of aircraft 
title recordation and aircraft liens and 
mortgages. 

IATA will cooperate with the Provi- 

sional International Civil Aviation Ongan- 
ization (PICAO) and CITEJA, an inter- 
national committee of air law experts, to 
bring about a new Convention on title 
and mortgage matters. 
#IATA decided that no changes should 
be made at this time in the Warsaw Con- 
vention, the basic international agree- 
ment on regulating air carrier liability 
to passengers and shippers. This ‘topic 
relates to international legislation in 
which IATA, as a business organization, 
cannot take part. However, an IATA 
bulletin states that operators must keep 
their views and problems before govern- 
ments “right up to tthe final drafting 
stage.” 
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Extensive reports were given on a 
campaign to simplify and reduce official 
red tape which hampers international air 
services, with IATA activities being di- 
rected by a Traffic su ittee on 
Government Forms, headed by V. E. 
Chenea, PAA v.p. and general traffic 
manager. The subcommittee cited an 
instance where one BOAC trip between 
England and Australia requires 1200 
copies of documents en route. 


* Delegates applauded IATA efforts to- 
ward air travel “facilitation” in coopera- 
tion with PICAO and other international 
and local groups. Chenea reported that 
surveys showed most European and South 
American nations to be willing to reduce 
travel formalities, especially for transit 
passengers and cargo 

In his first pede report, Hildred sum- 
marized recent progress in international 
aviation. There are now more than 300,- 
000 route miles in the world’s interna- 
tional airline network—an increase of 
50% during the past year and more than 
double the mileage in scheduled opera- 
tion before the war. 


* Although passenger and freight figures 
have increased heavily, individual airline 
fleet tonnages have not grown in propor- 
tion, Hildred reported. “This means that 
the airlines are getting . . more hours 
and more pounds, not only from the 
newer aircraft types of long range, speed 
and payload, but from the older planes 
they operated before and during the war.” 

Commenting further on the transitional 
nature of present fleets, Hildred stated: 
“Jets are not too far away, yet we are 
still operating the trimotored transports 
of 12 years ago . . . and converting war- 
time bombers.” 


* During the year the greatest amount of 
detained study fell to the lot of the 
Technical Committee and its 11 subcom- 
mittees, which formulate rules of airline 
cooperation on matters relating to air- 
craft, airports, communications, operat- 
ing practices, personnel standards, etc. 

Top affair of the year was the IATA 

Technical Conference held in Stockholm, 
which spent three weeks on detailed 
studies on the application of wartime 
technical gains to safe and economic 
commercial operations. 
* West African Airways of Lagos, Nigeria, 
was admitted to active membership, 
bringing the total of this group to 60. 
Deccan Airways of Begumpet, India, and 
Greek Airlines of Athens became the 
ninth and tenth associate members. 

J. Bento Ribeiro Dantas, president of 
Cruzeiro do Sul of Brazil, was elected 
president of IATA until the next annual 
meeting which will take place in Rio de 
Janeiro next October. Paulo Sampaio of 
Panair do Brasil replaced Dantas on the 
Executive Committee. 

Harold Bixby was also placed on the 
Committee ‘to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of John C. Cooper, who 
mo longer holds an airline office. Cooper 
was retained as a special legal adviser. 
* The following were reelected to the 
Executive Committee at the expiration of 
their terms: J. R. McCrindle of BOAC, 
Hassan Sadek Pasha of Misr Airlines, 
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Egypt, and Hudson Fysh of Qantas Em- 
pire Airways, Australia. 
A budget of $635,000 was adopted with- 


out dissent. The nine IATA area traffic 
conferences were reduced to the follow- 
ing four: European, Western Hemisphere, 
Seuibens African and Australian. 
# After some controversy, the rate of 
agency commissions was standardized at 
5%, to be effective not later than Jan. 1, 
1948. PAA was among the opponents 
who maintained that 5% is too low. The 
meeting also approved more stringent 
Traffic Committee standards for approved 
IATA agency lists. 

Delegates approved simplified and uni- 

form ‘tickets, baggage checks and other 
traffic papers. New forms devised 
Finance subcommittees on Accounting 
and Statistics were also adopted, with 
special 
needed by the Cost Committees of the 
regional conferences. 
* Dimensional units—whether applied to 
maps, aircraft, instruments or operating 
practices—should be standardized on a 
global basis, IATA decided and urged 
that PICAO and individual governments 
take appropriate action. 

Harmony prevailed for most of the 
session except for one reported flare-up 
when John W. Booth, chairman of British 
South American Airways, charged that 
IATA is controlled by a small group of 
the larger airlines. This statement was 
sharply criticized by several delegates 
who asserted that IATA was run in a 
democratic manner with every member 
permitted a voice in proceedings. Booth 
apparently received no support from any 
of the companies present, large or small. 
* At one point, the energetic Albert Ples- 
man, president of KLM Royal Dutch Air- 
lines, became impatient with what he 
considered the slow progress of the meet- 
ings and took the leadership in his own 
hands until he was ruled out of order. 

The following are the delegates and 
organization registered from the U. S,; 
Air Transport Association—M. F. Red- 
fern; American Airlines—William Risley; 
American Overseas Airlines—John E. 
Slater, Walter Sternberg, John C. Gar- 
diner, Jr.; Northwest Airlines—Croil 
Hunter, Linus Glotzbach, R. O. Bullwin- 
kel; PAA—Harold Bixby, J. S. Wood- 
bridge, V. E. Chenea; Transcontinental & 
Western Air—T. B. Wilson, E. O. Cocke, 
John Barch, Walter Brown. 

Among the U. S. delegates, Barch, 
Brown, Cocke and Slater were quite 
prominent in the traffic discussions and 
contributed to the success of the meet- 
ings. 


Increased Insurance Coverage 
Available to Air Passengers 


Stuart G. Tipton, General Counsel] of 
the Air Transport Association, told the 
Aviation Insurance Law Round Table of 
the American Bar Association in Atlantic 
City last month that insurance coverage 
available to passengers of scheduled air- 
lines will be increased soon. 

The coverage of $5,000 for 25 cents pur- 
chaseable at ticket counters which until 
recently would not extend longer than 
24 hours now will cover the completion 
of a one-way or open-jaw trip if it does 
not take longer than seven days, Tipton 
said. 

Increase in coverage to $25,000 and ex- 
tension of time to 30 days for domestic 
and 12 months for international flights, 
both one-way and round trip, are pro- 
spective developments, the counsel stated. 
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Airlines Adoption Of 
Comprise Attitudes 
In Regard to Tax Seen 


There are indications that the airlines 
may adopt a compromise attitude in the 
matter of state franchise taxes in an 
attempt to block enactment of state legis- 
lation providing for a tax levy on avia- 
tion fuel. 

This question of policy will be dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the Governmental 
Affairs Committee of the Air Transport 
Association in Washington Nov. 15. The 
meeting was called by E. Smythe Gam- 
brell, chairman. 

#The clue to the possible change in 
policy was given by C. R. Smith, chair- 
man of the Board of American Airlines, 
in a speech before the Second Annual 
Arizona State Aviation Conference. While 
arguing against gasoline taxes on the 
grounds that they are a duplicating tax, 
Smith said: “The airlines operating in a 


| state should pay taxes on the same basis 


as other industries. 

They should pay franchise taxes for 
the privilege of doing business and prop- 
erty taxes on the eauipment they use 
in their business. At municipal airports 
the airlines use the landing areas and 


|} should pay landing fees in proportion to 


their use of them. 
# They use municipal buildings and they 


should pay reasonable rental for space 
|} occupied. Having paid these charges, 
additional charges for the use of the 





airport are duplicate charves,” he stated. 
Smith said the “unsoundness of the 
aviation fuel tax is two-fold. First it 


| results in charees which bear no equit- 


able relationshin to the use made of the 
airport and, second, it renresents dupli- 
cation of use charges already being paid 
by the airline.” 

#The Governmental Affairs Committee 
hopes to establish a clear cut policy 
which will provide an answer to the oft- 
asked question by state legislators: “If 
you do not favor a state gasoline tax 
what taxes do you feel should be paid 
by an interstate airline engaged in intra- 
state business?” 


Air Mail Stressed By 
Installation of Two 
New Field Postoffices 


The stress on making the public con- 
Seious of airmail advantages has reached 
a new tempo with announcements by the 
Post Office Department and Air Transport 
Association. 

The Post Office has announced the in- 
stallation of two new airmail postoffices 
at airfields in Houston, Texas, and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. This brings to 53 the num- 
ber of airmail field units in the country. 

Since the first of these field units was 
established in 1927 at Cleveland, Ohio 
the number has increased until now 1,013 
clerks are employed in these offices. 

Speaking before the meeting of the Na- 
tional League of District Postmasters in 
San Francisco last month, Robert Ram- 
speck, executive vice president of ATA, 
said that the promotion of air mail sales 
was one of the best methods by which 
they could help wipe out an existing Post 
Office Department deficit. 

Ramspeck said that air mail produces 
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the most profit per pound for the Post 
Office Department and urged postmasters 
to push the sales of air mail. 

He listed another reason for the need 
of additional sales in pointing out that 
more transport aircraft would be neces- 
sary and employed should air mail sales 
pick up. This would mean a larger fleet 
of transport egircraft on the part of com- 
mercial carriers to augment the limited 
supply which the AAF maintains should 
a national emergency arise. The Army 
Air Forces, he said, had asked that the 
airlines be able to provide 4000 planes 

In a press release from ATA, Ramspeck 
has shown that government payment to 
air carriers for hauling airmail] has 
dropped more than 90 percent per pound- 
mile since 1932. 


TWA Head to State Legislature 


T. B. Wilson, chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Transcontinental and Western 
Air, was elected on the Republican ticket 
to the House of Representatives in Kan- 
sas. Wilson, who lives in Williamstown, 
Kans., will represent Jefferson County. 











American, United Get DC-6 Soon 

The Douglas DC-6 is scheduled to 
start “hatching” as an ailriiner on 
November 30. 

The Douglas Ajircraft Company's 
fiscal year ends on November 30 and 
to get deliveries started within the 
current year expediters are working 
overtime to have one ship each ready 
for American and United Air Lines. 

These ships, however, will have to 
be delivered with NX licenses be- 
cause it probably will be the last of 
December before CAA certification of 
the craft will be completed 

Under the original purchase 
tract, delivery of the first two DC-6's 
is to be made simultaneously to 
American and to United The deal 
also calls for initial exploitation on 


con- 


a joint agreement basis so unless 
there is a change in plans no whistles 
will blow or bells ring with the de- 
liveries of the NX planes They'll 
be taken over quietly and used by 
the two airlines for pilot familiariza- 
tion, route checks and other opera- 
tional functions until NC planes are 
ready for delivery late in December 


or early in January 





® H Bearing the name of one of the most renowned ships in American Naval 
New Constitution history, the new Navy-requested Constitution is now being flight tested 


The 92-ton Lockheed is the world's largest transport. 


Four 3000 hp. Prat & Whitney Wasp engines pro- 


vide the power for the mammoth passenger and cargo aircraft. Its measurements are 189 ft. wingspan, 156 


#t. fuselage, and 50 ft. high tail. 


It is capable of carrying 180 passengers or 20 tons of cargo 
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CAA Proposed Airport Rules 
Attacked, Defended in Hearing 


Private Pilot Associations 
Favor, ATA Opposes Formula 


ULES AND regulations proposed by 

the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
for administering the Federal Airport Act 
were both sharply attacked and enthu- 
siastically defended during public hear- 
ings in Washington, Oct. 28-Nov. 1. 

Much of the controversy involved the 
issue of small vs. large airports, with pro- 
ponents of each seeking a favorable por- 
tion of the $48,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress as the federal share in the na- 
tional airport program for the current 
fiscal period. 

Under the proposed CAA formula the 
federal government would match local 
airport funds on a 50-50 basis only on 
projects costing $2,000,000 or less. Beyond 
that point, a sliding scale would become 
effective, reducing the federal share 5% 
for esch additional $1,000,000 up to $11,- 
000,000. 


* High on the list of principal objections 
to the proposed regulations were these: 
The foregoing apportionment formula 
would favor the construction of small air- 
ports, expending funds vitally needed for 
development of “nationally important” air- 


ports. 
The regulations generally were afflicted 
with “lawyeritis,” being unnecessarily 


verbose and complicated. 

They would federalize municipal air- 
ports through extending federal control 
over recipients of federal aid for a period 
of 20 years. 

* They did not protect civil aviation from 
encroachments by the military services. 

In prohibiting the charging of landing 
fees against non-commercial users of the 
airports, the rules militated against de- 
velopment of airport revenues. 

Some of the rules were beyond the 
scope of regulation. became legislative in 
effect, and were in conflict with many 
state statutes. 

The restriction against use of the Ad- 

ministrator’s $13,000,000 discretionary fund 
(to be used regardless of population-area 
formula) until after the regular state 
allotment has been exhausted would un- 
necessarily delay action on some much 
needed projects. 
* On the credit side, the CAA proposals 
were strongly supported as encouraging 
the development of Class 1, 2 and 3 air- 
ports, all of them vital to personal air- 
craft development. 

The apportionment formula was de- 
fended as a necessary preventive against 
a few large projects using up a state’s 
entire quota. The landing fee prohibition 
was hailed as a constructive move to en- 
courage non-commercial aviation. 


# Opening session of the hearings was 
sparked by a broadside attack on the 
proposed regulations by large city repre- 
sentatives. Mayor Edward J. Kelly of 
Chicago, as president of the U. S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, sharply criticized the 
intention to reduce the federal share on 
large projects to less than 50%. 

He contended that CAA should con- 
centrate allotment of the limited funds 
available on metropolitan airports of “na- 
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tional importance,” and later headed a 
delegation of mayors in carrying thei 
complaint to President Truman. 

* Objection was also taken by the Con- 
ference of Mayors to the “principle of in- 
suring almost complete and continuous 
CAA control over any airport to which 
federal assistance is allocated. It appears 
to us that officials of any city government 
receiving a CAA grant would, in signing 
the proposed grant agreement, divest 
themselves of almost every vestige of their 
public responsibility for the management 
and operation of the airport.” 

Clarence Cornish, chairman of the leg- 

islative committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Aviation Officials, de- 
scribed the regulations as “verbose, re- 
petitious, cumbersome, and so involved 
both as to form and as to required pro- 
cedures that they place an undue burden 
upon the sponsoring agency and create a 
complete bewilderment. 
* Most of the smaller municipalities will 
require special legal counsel to lead them 
through the maze of 60 or more separate 
positive steps they must take to bring 
their airport project, however small, to 
a successful conclusion. 

NASAO urged formation of a _ joint 

committee composed of CAA and inter- 
ested aviation groups to modify the pro- 
posed rules so that they will be in keep- 
ing with the intent of Congress. However 
this recommendation was turned down on 
the ground that the Administrator could 
not delegate to a non-governmental group 
his responsibility for formulating the reg- 
ulations. 
* Alfred MacDonald, chairman of the 
American Municipal Association’s airports 
committee, charged that the regulations 
would give the CAA legislative, judicial, 
and administrative power which in many 
cases are inconsistent with many state 
laws. Some states and municipalities, he 
declared, will hesitate to participate in 
the program under these conditions. 

Robert Ramspeck, a member of Con- 
gress when the airport bill was drafted 
and now executive vice president of the 
Air Transport Association, expressed 
ATA’s opposition to the sliding scale for- 
mula. He asserted it would destroy the 
intent of Congress which was that federal 
airport aid be on a 50-50 basis, except in 
a few extraordinary instances where the 
project totaled $50,000,000 or more. 


* Ramspeck also urged removal of the 
landing fee prohibition, in the belief that 
non-commercial users should bear their 
share of airport expenses if funds from 
that source are needed by the munici- 
pality. 

The Port of New York Authority ob- 


iected to a provision that would make 
landing facilities available for military 
use without charge when such usage 
represented less than 25% of the total 


airport operations. 

A. H. Near, vice president-airports for 
the National Aeronautic Association, also 
supported this view, insisting that a mili- 
tary service should pay its share for use 
of a civil airport even if only one landing 
is made. 


*In backing wholeheartedly the CAA’s 





CAA and Industry Criticized 
At Phoenix Air Conference 


At the second Annual Aviation Con. 
ference held in Phoenix Oct. 24-26 Pat 
Moore of Peoria, IIll., gave sharp criticism 
of the manner in which CAA is handling 
the federal airport act. 

Moore, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Airport Execu- 
tives, charged that controls by CAA 
would, in effect, operate counter to the 
intention of the act. 

He contended that municipalities would 
have to forfeit certain rights, should they 
accept CAA’s terms for aid, that would 
make of the program a federalization of 
the nation’s airports, something which the 
bill was not intended to do. 

George E. Haddaway, Dallas, Tex., pub- 
lisher told the gathering that the claims 
for this year’s expansion in private flying 
were superficial and fictitious. 

The producers desire to produce in 
quantity rather than quality during the 
past year, Haddaway said, has led the 
industry away from “the goose that lays 
the golden egg—the consumer.” 


apportionment formula, J. B. Hartranft, 
general manager of he Aircraft Owners 
& Pilots Association, asserted that “it 
is quite obvious that some big cities are 
eager to gobble up their state’s entire 
quota of airvort funds without leaving so 
much as a tiny morsel to the towns and 
villages.” He described the eaverness of 
municipal officials to “improve” existing 
airports, claiming that most municipal air- 
ports are already adequate for all types 
of commercial aircraft now used or in the 
drawing board stage. 

He emphasized that a sound lightplane 

industry could not be based on the pres- 
ent limited utility of personal aircraft 
and warned that unless governmental aid 
is given toward building small airports 
in densely populated areas, the small- 
plane industry is checkmated. 
* Further defense of the formula came 
from James W. Batchelor, general coun- 
sel for United Pilots & Mechanics Asso- 
ciation, who asked that smaller projects 
be given special attention now, since most 
of the effort in the past few years has 
been concentrated on military aviation 
and scheduled air transportation 

Batchelor pointed out that the era of 

huge municipal bond issues matched with 
federal funds for construction of “super 
air terminals” is almost vast. Self-sus- 
taining large airports, he stated, should 
be incorporated as regular business en- 
terprises and bonds issued with attractive 
interest rates to be retired from airport 
revenues. 
* This type of financing was held as not 
feasible for small cities and towns because 
a number of years may be required to 
make Class 3 and smaller fields self-sus- 
taining. Batchelor indicated that Class 3 
projects should be encouraged through 
greater federal particivation, since they 
are vital to the development of feeder- 
line air service. 

Both AOPA and UPMA supported the 
prohibition of landing fees for non-com- 
mercial users at airports receiving federal 
ai 

Revised regulations for the Federal 
Airvort Act are expected to be issued in 
final form within the next few weeks. 
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European Air Travel Situation 
Much Improved Over Year Ago 


Ground Facilities, However, 
Still Far From Adequate 
By WayNeE W. PARRISH 


CARO, Egypt—Air travel conditions 
have changed enormously for the better 
throughout the European area in the year 
since the war although ground facilities 
at many points are far from adequate as 
yet. In the 7,000-mile flight to Cairo 
via Sweden, I have had a good chance 
to compare 1946 travel with the hap- 
hazard Army style which was about 
the only means of travel last year. 

Scandinavian Airline System, the joint 

trans-Atlantic operation by the Nor- 
wegian, Swedish and Danish airlines, has 
a good service from New York to Stock- 
holm. At least my flight left on time 
and arrived on the dot, and the serv- 
ice was excellent. 
#1It was a Norwegian DC-4, the Haakon 
Viking, with stops at Gander, Prestwick 
and Oslo, and a mixed international crew 
with a British captain. The 24-hour trip 
was completely routine and smooth as 
silk from first to last. Pending installa- 
tion of hot food service, the meals were 
cold, but they were good and ample, 
and the passengers had everything from 
Swedish schnapps to champagne cocktails 
before the meals. The Scandinavians have 
always had a reputation for good service 
and their airline is no exception. 

The newly-opened Gander passenger 
terminal and restaurant is a sight to be- 
hold. It is better than anything in the 
U. S.—spacious, comfortable and ultra- 
modern. The food at Gander is excellent. 

To anyone who has watched air trans- 

portation grow from small beginnings, it 
is a fascinating sight to see four-engined 
equipment from a_ half-dozen nations 
arriving and departing at this vital refuel- 
ing point far in the northland. 
# Prestwick is a much calmer sight than 
it was in the days when it was the busi- 
est and most important airport in the 
world during the war. Always noted for 
courtesy to visitors Prestwick is now a 
free port for transit passengers and the 
stop is just long enough for breakfast 
and cleaning up. 

I had the good fortune to have break- 
fast with my old friend Group Captain 
McIntyre, who, with the Duke of 
Hamilton, owns the big airport, and with 
his loyal and efficient aide, Mr. Simpson, 
who knows probably more pilots of 
more nations than almost any man liv- 
ing. MclIntyre’s Scottish Aviation is be- 
coming a big commercial organization and 
expects to have a fleet of 50 airplanes 
before long. 

* Once the North Sea is crossed, the re- 
mainder of the flight to Stockholm is in- 
teresting. The rugged southern part of 
Norway is quite a sight from the air 
and of course the country surrounding 
Oslo is among the most beautiful in the 
world. Gardermoen Airport is excellent 
from a flying standpoint, but only tem- 
porary passenger terminal facilities exist. 
* Arriving at Bromma Airport in Stock- 
holm at dusk was a thrill. The lights of 
the city were just coming on—and Stock- 
holm vies with any American city for 
quantity of neon lights—and the airport 
was busy with the usual number of 
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Sunday evening visitors. Swedish immi- 
gration, money contro] and customs are 
about the most efficient in today’s world. 
Red tape is at a minimum. The whole 
operation of clearing passengers takes 
only a few minutes. 

Stockholm was a round of entertain- 
ment for the four days before departing 
on the special Swedish plane for Cairo. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Slater (the v.p. of 
American Overseas Airlines) and I were 
entertained royally by Per A. Norlin, 
president of SAS. The Swedes really mean 


business in aviation and the base at 
Bromma is expanding by leaps and 
bounds. 


* Not only are they participating in SAS, 
but they are expanding their own A. B. 
Aerotransport services rapidly through- 
out Europe, to Africa, and elsewhere. 
Peter Redpath is one of several Ameri- 
cans providing technical direction and 
consultation and Redpath, especially, is 
well liked and highly regarded. 

On one day I flew to Gothenberg and 
return and lunched there with several 
officers of the Aero Club, visited the 
museum, and was treated to excellent hos- 
pitality by B. Hedberg, the Swedish Air 
Lines’ manager for that important sea- 
port and industrial city. 

On Oct. 18, the special Swedish plane 

for Cairo left Stockholm, but without Per 
Norlin who had to cancel his trip because 
of flight crew wage negotiations. On 
board were Mr. and Mrs. Slater, who had 
flown to London on AOA and to Stock- 
holm on ABA, and S. A. J. Wetter, at- 
torney for SILA, the Swedish intercon- 
tinental airline. 
* At Gothenberg we picked up the Nor- 
wegian delegation consisting of Per Backe, 
president of DNL, Norwegian Airline 
and Mrs. Backe; and Thomas S. Falck 
Jr., and Mrs. Falck. Mr. Falck is chair- 
man of the board of DNL and vice chair- 
man of SAS. At Copenhagen we picked 
up General Erik Nelson, technical con- 
sultant to SILA and long-time aviation 
expert of the U. S. 

From Copenhagen the route was via 
Frankfort, Germany, and Geneva, Switzer- 
land, arriving in Nice, France, by even- 
ing. With the exception of AOA, no 
airlines are permitted to pick up or dis- 
charge passengers at Frankfort, but the 
U. S. Army permits them to refuel there. 
It is the only opporuntity for civilians of 
any outside country to see the ruined 
cities of Germany, although the haze was 








Alaska’s First DC-4— 


to Seattle. 
or passenger carrier, having 44 removable seats. 





- a 
Shown after it landed at Anchorage, Alaska, is Alaska Airlines’ first 
DC-4, which will be used on routes within Alaska and on charter trips 
This plane, converted by Matson Navigation Co., Oakland, can be used as either a cargo 
The second one, scheduled for delivery soon, will have 


Spin-Proof Aeronca 
‘Chum’ Scheduled for 
Early '47 Production 


Production of the new Aeronca “Chum,” 
all-metal, spin-proof, two-place, low- 
wing personal plane, will start early in 
1947 on an assembly-line basis, John W 
Friedlander, president of Aeronca Air- 
craft Corp., announced Nov. 12 

The Chum is to be produced under a 
licensing arrangement with Engineering 
and Research Corp., under Weick U. S. 
Patent 2110516. Engineering and Research 
Corp. is the builder of the Ercoupe 

The new plane has a top speed of 118 
mph, lands at 49 mph, carries two per- 
sons with 60 lbs. of baggage at cruising 
speed of 108 mph. Its 22-gallon wing fuel 
tanks give the new simplified control, 
tricycle-gear personal plane a range of 
400 miles. The plane, designed for both 
business and pleasure, has a 42-inch wide 
cabin, completely soundproofed. 

Rate of climb is 610 ft. per min.; service 
ceiling, 11,000 ft.; fuel consumption at 
cruising speed, 5.6 gals./hr.; span, 28 ft. 
8 in.; overall length, 20 ft.; gross weight, 
1,400 Ibs.; empty weight, 860 lbs.; useful 
load, 540 lbs. 





so dense on our trip that not even Frank- 
furt could be seen. 

*#Carl Florman, whose name has been 
synonymous with European aviation since 
World War I, and who is the president 
of A. B. Aerotransport, entertained our 
party, along with the Danish delegation 
which arrived in a converted B-17, at a 
swank Riviera restaurant and later at 
his spacious and attractive villa over- 
looking the sea. Florman is a world- 
famed entertainer. 

Departure at 4 a. m. from Nice left 
much to be desired, but it’s a long hop 
to Cairo. Rome was reached early in the 
morning, then lunch at Athens, and 
arrival in Cairo in late afternoon. Mile- 
age from Stockholm was just over 3,000 
miles. Gosta Carls, the captain, and Einar 
Swenson, the steward, were tops. 

# Europe is far from recovered from the 
war. Radio navigation facilities are still 
inadequate and communications generally 
are poor. Weather reporting in the 
southern areas is far under par. It’s not 
quite contact operating, but fairly close 
to it except in the northern part of 
Europe. Passenger facilities at Frankfort, 
Nice, Rome and Athens are quite poor, 
all but Nice being under military con- 
trol. But flying is not only comfortable 
but the only sane means of getting any- 
where 
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50 deluxe seats. 
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Congressional Report 
On National Transport 


Due Early in December 


The preliminary report in the House 
Interstate and Commerce committee over- 
all study on transportation .will be made 
to the committee early in December. 

Dr, John Frederick, " wanapertation con- 
sultant, said that the preliminary report 
would consist of an analysis of the state- 
ments which had been submitted to the 
committee in mse to some 500 ques- 
tionnaires which had been sent out to 
members of various transportation as- 
sociations. He said the preliminary re- 
port, would to the extent possible, sum- 
marize the major opinions which had 
been submitted. 

# From that point, the committee is ex- 

ito decide whether sufficient data 

been submitted to enable it to come 

to some definite conclusions as to the type 

of legislation which should be submitted 

to Congress or whether certain phases of 

the problem need further exploration. 

Dr. Frederick indicated that the prelimin- 

ary report probably would not be made 

pon Fe although this decision rests with 
the committee . itself. 

It was stated that many of the recom- 

mendations made in ‘the 500 replies to 
the Committee questionnaire for sugges- 
tions for a national transportation pro- 
gram are on recommendations 
made previously by the Board of Investi- 
gation and Research headed by Francis 
C. Childe, transportation consultant. How- 
ever, Dr. Frederick stated that many other 
recommendations had been made which 
were not based on the Board’s earlier 
findings and recommendations. 
* Many of the recommendations made 
im connection with the questionnaire poll 
also are said to be contained in the re- 
port, “Transportation Program for Small 
Business,” which was released two 
months ago by a Transportation Sub- 
commititee of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee to Study Problems of American 
Small Business. 

In this report, it was recommended 
that a Federal Transportation Authority, 
a National Transportation Advisory 
Council, and an Office of Public Trans- 

i Counsel be created, as well as 

reorganization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and other changes in- 
cluding revision of carrier taxes. Also 
recommended was that study and con- 
sideration be given ito ithe creation of a 
Department of Transportation, with a 
Cabinet officer as its head. 
#Dr. Frederick said that the recom- 
mendations are not being classified into 
groups as tthey affect various types of 
transportation, but are being coordinated 
into one broad program—one that in- 
cludes the best recommendations cover- 
ing the entire picture. 

Because of the work still remaining 
to be done, the actual legislative recom- 
mendations growing out of this study 
may not reach the floor of Congress until 
late in the next term. Once the commit- 
tee introduces a bill embodying new 
transportation policy, it seems certain 


that various segments in the industry 
will demand full and complete hearings. 
One overall regulatory body on trans- 
portation is the known goal of some of 
these who were most interested in hav- 
ing this Congressional study undertaken. 
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Ohio Fly-Away Service Logs 
Millionth Mile of Deliveries 


One million miles have been logged 
in the flight books of pilots of the Ameri- 
can Fly Away Service of Dayton, Ohio, 
since its conception in August, 1945. 
Leon W. Wilder, president, was at the 
helm of an Ercoupe being delivered to 
St. Louis when the million mark was 
reached. 

American Fly Away, pioneer of the 
light plane delivery field, delivered air- 
craft numbering 2000 and amounting to 
$5,000,000 in its first year of operations. 
Thirty-five pilots are engaged with the 
company. 


Airport Receipts Jump 
27% At Washington In 
Latest Fiscal Period 


Washington National Airport has re- 

ported total receipts of $756,375 for the 
fiscal year ended last June 30, an increase 
of 27% over $594,725 for the previous 
fiscal period. WNA, whose administrator, 
Hervey F. Law, has strongly advocated 
the principle of deriving substantial air- 
port revenues from non-aviation activities, 
received about 45% of its income from 
such auxiliary services as taxicab and bus 
concessions, air terminal concessions, 
turnstiles, sale of utilities, and airport 
advertising. 
* Rental fees accounted for the largest 
share of the total income, bringing in 
$169,445 or 22% of all receipts. The gas- 
oline concession to Gulf Oil Corp. brought 
in $150,000 or nearly 20% of the total, 
while the $144,078 received from various 
air terminal concessions was a close third 
at 19% of the gross. Landing fees 
amounted to only 7% of the income. 

Major items in the revenue statement 
for fiscal year 1946 are shown below: 


TOTAL RENTALS ..... eeeeees $160,445 
Terminal building . $36,344 
Bl cwcceessece 116,233 
Auxillary building 16,866 

STD TD cc ccc sc cccsvcccccens 54,945 

i. re 45,945 
Scheduled aircraft 29,840 
Itinerant aircraft 11,434 


Aircraft storage ............ 4,671 
CHARTER & SIGHTSEEING SERVICE 3,577 
GASOLINE CONCESSION 150,000 
TAXICAB CONCESSION . 30,599 
BUS CONCESSION ............ - 749 


AIR TERMINAL SERVICES ......... 144,078 
Restaurant ......... ‘ 23,817 
Coffee shop .... conus 29,959 
Employes’ cafeteria poe 8,504 
Hangar cafe .. ‘ 4,076 
Meals aloft 35,390 
Soda fountain jake 13,020 
Vending machines .... 1,982 
Tobacco and news stand . 7,294 
Souvenir stand ............ 1,263 
Barber shop .......... ee 958 
Box lunches wee rnee 1,235 
Parking lot stand .......... 2,415 
»,  » | eee atuoess 33,176 
SALE OF UTILITIES ...... , i“ 117,709 
Telephone ..... eCanee 6,056 
PY ace eekiercnkcaeee 65,894 
SD dccusaneeecaeven 39,325 
Ts apnndheadededeesece 6,107 
AIRPORT ADVERTISING ............ 920 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
PS SEE ccopooeccvcccnccoesécece 756,375 
EE  cteet covnedeke nes eende 594,725 
Pe Me cxneccceeuecenuiveeness 516,470 
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Easier Registration of 
Airplanes Promised In 
New CAA Licensing 


A greatly simplified airplane registra- 


tion system, designed to remove wide- 
spread objections to present complicated 
and time-consuming methods, will go into 
effect Nov. 15, according to T. P. Wright, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics Un- 
der the new system, Wright promised t hat 
airplane registration will be easier the an 
automobile registration. 

Sweeping changes in licensing pro- 
cedure will permit an airplane purchaser 
to write his own 60-day temporary reg- 
istration certificate, and also will allow 
use of “dealer’s tags” on new aircraft. 
As explained by CAA, a single form, 
ACA-500, available at CAA regional and 


district offices, will fulfill tthe plane 
owner’s registration needs. 
* Part A, “Registration Certificate,” shows 


the name and address of the purchaser, 
the aircraft make, and serial number, 
Part B, “Application for Registration,” 
requires similar information, and like 
Part A is filled in by the purchaser. Part 
C, “Bill of Sale” is executed by the seller 
and must be notarized. 

Completing all three forms is said to 

require only about 10 minutes. The pur- 
chaser posts the original of Part B in the 
cockpit of his plane, where it serves as a 
temporary registration certificate. 
* He keeps the original of Part C for his 
own protection, and mails the remainder 
of the form consisting of the original of 
Part A and carbons of Parts A, B, and 
C to the Registration and Recordation 
Section of the CAA in Washington, with 
the required $5 fee. 

The certificate in the cockpit gives the 

purchaser authority to fly his plane for 
60 days, during which period the original 
of Part A should be back from CAA with 
the necessary signatures and becomes the 
permanent registration certificate. 
*The “dealer's tags” may be used by 
manufacturers, distributors, and dealers 
for we and demonstration of new 
aircraft. They are valid for 12 months, 
and cost $5 for the initial one issued and 
$1 for each subsequent or additional li- 
cense, 

Officially mamed “Dealer’s Registration 
Certificates,” the tags may be transferred 
freely from one new aircraft to another, 
the only requirement being that the 
planes be owned by the person to whom 
the tags are issued. A bill of sale will 
be sufficient evidence of ownership 
* Use of the dealer’s tags, applied for on 
form ACA-1706, is optional, The tag is 
intended to save dealers and distributors 
from heavier fees and paper work in- 
volved in formal registration. 

Wright explained that the new regis- 
tration system represents the maximum 
simplicity possible under existing laws 

which govern aircraft titles 


Duff Resigns from Continental 


Donald A. Duff has resigned from the 
management of Continental Air Lines. 
Duff. associated with air transportation 
for the past 15 years, was executive as- 
sistant to the president, Robert F. Six. 
He did not give any future plans with the 
exception of development of some per- 
sonal enterprises. 
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This baby means 


To operators seeking a profitable share 
of the nation’s air cargo transport busi- 
ness, the giant, double-decked Boeing 
Stratofreighter is of vast significance. 

With a cargo space double that of a 
railroad boxcar, the Stratofreighter will 
have the lowest direct operating cost of 
any transport— 3.9 cents per ton-mile! 
It can be loaded quickly through four 
large doors at once, three at truck-bed 
level, the fourth having a 5000-pound 
overhead lift, reducing ground time and 
expensive airport equipment. 

The four altitude-conditioned cargo 
holds can be individually heated or 


refrigerated, permitting simultaneous 
air shipment of delicate perishables as 
well as heavy staple goods. 

The Stratofreightcr’s 4200-mile op 
erating range, 20-ton load capacity and 
300 to 350 miles an hour cruising speed 
will open entirely new markets for 
manufacturers—and create a whole new 
range of profit-making business for the 
airline operator. 

The Stratofreighter is a twin to the 
Bocing Stratocruiser, first true super- 
transport, which will go into service in 
1947. . . . Bocing Airplane Company 
Scattle, Washington; Wichita, Kansas 


The same skill in research, design, engineering and manufacture that produced 


the B-17 Flying Fortress and B-29 Superfortress, ocean-spanning Clippers, 


Stratoliners and Stratocruisers distinguishes the Stratofreighter. Built by Boeing, it’s built to lead. 





Powerful electric hoist on overhead rail facili 
tates loading of huge upper deck 





BOEING 


Ceate FREIGHTER 














Navy Studies Advantages of 
Air Transport Over Surface 


NATS Experiences Big Savings 
In Man-Hours When Air Used 


J haw NAVY expects to complete in 
another month a series of studies 
whose purpose is to evaluate all Navy 
equipment and personnel in terms of their 
transportability by air. The studies are 
being made under the direction of the 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Air 
Vice Admiral A. W. Radford. 

There are many high officials in the 
Navy who believe that a much greater 
use of aircraft in the transportation of 
both personnel and material is an ab- 
solute necessity if the Navy is to achieve 
its maximum efficiency as an important 
element in our national defense. 

If these studies confirm what these offi- 
cials feel to be true, it appears likely that 
Navy policy will be shaped to implement 
the findings and conclusions with a far 
reaching program in the field of design 
and construction of special type aircraft 
to meet these needs. 


# Greater reliance on air transport will 
be dictated by the economy of the future, 
some Navy officials feel. The day of the 
huge war budgets is. past. With greatly 
reduced funds, the Navy must find new 
ways to keep up its efficiency as a strik- 
ing force and guardian of our coasts 
against water borne invasions. Airmen 
in the Navy believe this goal can best 
be achieved by building up the Navy’s 
air strength, especially in cargo carrying 
categories. 

A cargo air fleet that can quickly trans- 
port equipment and spare parts to all 
parts of the world will effect tremendous 
savings in the amount of spare parts that 
need to be carried, in stock piles, pipe 
lines, obsolescence and deterioration, these 
air men state. 


# Preliminary studies already completed 
under the direction of Admiral J. W. 
Reeves of the Naval Air Transport Serv- 
ice point the way for savings that can be 
realized in the transportation of person- 
nel. Admiral Reeves found, in a spot 
check of Naval personnel in a travel status 
westbound only from San Francisco be- 
tween April 4 and July 4, that had this 
personnel been carried by air, the result- 
ant savings over land-sea travel would 
have been at the rate of $26,914,677 per 
year. 

Savings in time were computed in terms 
of man days and pay savings. The as- 
sumption, of course, is that the number of 
Naval personnel, through use of air trans- 
portation, can be greatly reduced with- 
out sacrificing efficiency. 


* Admiral Reeves also found that three 
Douglas R5D’s, the Navy’s designation of 
the Douglas DC-4 transport plane, could 
evacuate 550 casualties a distance of 1400 
miles in the same time that would be re- 
quired by one hospital ship. 

Because of these findings and favorable 
data being developed in the current stu- 
dies, Naval air officials are deeply inter- 
ested in the development of air freight 
transportation by scheduled and non- 
scheduled operators in this country. They 
want to see the manufacturing industry 
develop efficient cargo planes, in fact the 
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Navy will be working closely with the 
aircraft builders to see that this is done 
if the air staff is able to sell its program 
to the battleship admirals who still 
wield a tremendous influence on Naval 
policy. 

* One young NATS official predicts that 
the Navy will develop some unusual fly- 
ing equipment in the years to come. Po- 
tent striking forces, embodying what the 
Marines have stood for in the past, may 
be expected to be largely airborne in 
the future. And he points out that the 
flying boat will be very much in the pic- 
ture. 

“In this post war period a greatly ex- 

panded use of air transport is demanded 
for economic reasons,” Admiral Reeves 
stated in his report, “The Case for Air 
Transport.” “Equally important, it is 
required in case of future emergency for 
there will be no time then to improvise 
means of correcting omissions and delays. 
Nor will it be possible to shift quickly 
from out-dated procedures and from 
thinking in terms of 15 miles an hour to 
200 miles and over. 
*“There is urgent need, therefore, for 
a correct appraisal of the value and 
utility of air transport. This should be 
followed by formulation of policy as to 
what should be transported by air and by 
steps to implement the policy provision 
of the necessary facilities if they are not 
available.” 

NATS today consists of about 1000 
officers and 5100 men as part of its main- 
tenance and operations force. Recently 
it has taken steps to get rid of all of its 
two-engine R4D’s (DC-3s). It has 66 
R5D’s in its operating force and 15 rotat- 
ing spares in the same category. With 
new air transport policy in the offing, this 
new branch of the service will take on 
new importance in the years to come. 


Pennsylvania Schools Form 
Consolidated Ground School 


A consolidated ground school for flight 
students from a number of air schools in 
Pennsylvania is proving highly successful, 
according to sponsors of the project. Es- 
tablished primarily because students had 
difficulty getting to night classes at dis- 
tant airports, has been found 
not only more convenient for trainees 
but more efficient and economical for the 
operators. 

The new ground school is located at 

Harrisburg State Airport, New Cumber- 
land, Pa., and serves the following flight 
activities: Pennsylvania Aviation Corp., 
Pat Brooke School of Instrument Flight, 
Taylor Aviation, and John Abiuso Air 
School. 
* Classroom equipment has been fur- 
nished by ‘the participating schools, and 
instructors, other than special lecturers, 
are assigned by the participants. Most 
classes are held at night, but special day 
sessions also have been established. 

An average class attendance of around 
40 students is reported, with private pilot 
students receiving 50 hours of book and 
lecture work, and commercial students 
receiving 105 hours. 
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‘Aviation Calendar 


Aeronautica! 
Grand Palais 


Nov. 15—International 
Exhibition opens at 
Paris. France. 


Nov. 15-24—National Aircraft Show 
sponsored by Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation, Cleveland. 


Nov. 18—PICAO Communications Di- 
vision resumes, Montreal. 


Nov. 20-22—National Aviation Trades 
Association annual convention, Cleve- 
land. 


Nov. 21—<Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion industry luncheon, Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland, O. 


Nov. 26—PICAO Search and Rescue 
Division meets in Montreal. 


Dec. 2—Aeronautical Show Council 
meeting, Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 2-4—SAP National Air Trans- 
port Engineering Meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Cleveland 


Dec. 3—PICAO Rules of the Air and 
Air Traffic Control Practices Division 
meets in Montreal. 


Dec. 3—Air Transport Association 
Board of Directors meeting, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Dec. 4-5—Air Transport Association 
annual membership meeting, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Dec. 10—IATA North Atlantic Traffic 
Conference, New York. 


Dec. 12-15—Second Annus] Interna- 
tional Aviation Celebration, Hl Paso, 
Tex., auspices Chamber of Commerce. 


Dec. 16-18—Aviation Distributors and 
Manufacturers Ass’n fourth annual 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Dec. 17—Anniversary dinner, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Aero Club, Statler 
Hotel. 


Dec. 17—Tenth Wright Brothers lec- 
ture, auspices IAS, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Auditorium, Washington, 
D. C., 3:30 p.m. 


Jan. 10-12, 1947—15th Annual All- 
American Air Maneuvers, Miami. 


Jan. 6-16, 1947—Aviation of Tomorrow 
Exhibit, Miami. 


Jan. 27-30, 1947—Fifteenth 
meeting, IAS, New York. 


Feb. 1-28, 1947—Inter-American light- 
plane cavalcade, Brownsville, Panama. 


Feb. 1-8—New York Aviation Show, 
Grand Central Palace. 


annual 











Top Marine Aviators Retire 


Four Marine Aviation General Officers, 
with a total of 117 years Marine service 
among them, retired November 1. They 
are Maj. Gen. James T. Moore, 51, late 
commanding general of both the First 
and Second Marine Aircraft Wings; Brig. 
Gen. Ford O. Rogers, 52, chief of staff 
of the Air Defense Command at Okin- 
awa; Brig. Gen. Byron F. Johnson, 51, 
ex-commanding general of the Third 
Marine Aircraft Wing, and Brig. Gen. 
Walter G. Farrell, 49, commander of 
Marine Aircraft, Hawaiian Area. 
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The Bendix Direct Fuel Injection System 


This Bendix-developed Direct Injection Fuel System was used on wartime B-29s that delivered the atomic 
bombs . . . the “Pacusan Dreamboat” that flew over the top of the world and later set a new Paris to 


United States speed record . . . and today is in use on the great airliners that span the Atlantic and Pacific. 


Bendix Products Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation, South Bend 20, Ind. 


Bendix* creative engineering helps American aviation lead the world 


"Bendix 


PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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Bell Exploits Helicopter Use 


As Crop-Duster 


Commercial Tests Show ‘Copter 
Adaptable to Water Landings 


BE AIRCRAFT Corporation’s recent 
experimentations to exploit fully ad- 
vantages of the helicopter have turned 
up some fine selling points for the un- 
conventional aircraft. 

Use of the rotary-wing plane as an 
aid in crop-dusting was tested in Yakima, 
Washington, this past summer. Accord- 
ing to Bell’s report, results showed that 
the helicopter was far superior to con- 
ventional aircraft in maneuverability, 
safety, speed and control. 

Herman A. Poulin, president of Central 
Aircraft, Inc., of Yakima, a company with 
five years experience in crop dusting 
which was chosen to do the experimen- 
tation, stated that the helicopter can do 
a “significantly better job” over other 
types of pest control. 


* Bell supplied a helicopter equipped 
with blower, insecticide hoppers and 
vents. Frank H. “Bud” Kelley, Jr., Bell 
pilot, acted as pilot and mechanic for 
Central Airport. 

The one drawback to the existing heli- 
copter’s use as a crop-duster is its limited 
payload which does not compare favor- 
ably with conventional planes used for 
that purpose. Larger, greater powered 
helicopters, though more expensive, 
would solve this ‘problem. 


In the factor of speed, however, the 
rotary-wing craft was well favored with 
its zero to 80 mph which contrasts 
greatly with the 90 mph minimum of 
currently .used crop-dusters. In dusting 
orchards the helicopter proved best at 
25 mph but when operating over hops, a 
speed of 10-15 mph was most effective. 


* This element of slower speed in opera- 


tion also means a greater angle in safety. 
A drop of 10 to 25 feet, should difficulty 








and Amphibian 








Le rei 
Amphibious ’Copter—}i.° 4:.,' 
equipped helicopter which Bell Aircraft 
Corp. has had licensed. The slow let 
down of the ‘copter will allow it to land 
either on land or on water and still not 
injure the floats. Amphibian exponents 
claim all helicopters should be so equipped 
because water landings are more necessary 
Vv than taxiing. 








with the helicopter arise, would prove 
but slightly injurious to the pilot. 

Most obvious of all the factors govern- 
ing a good pest control machine which 
the helicopter excels in is that of con- 
trol. The helicopter can hover over 
a particular spot, turn around in a small 
radius and thus pick up on the row next 
to the one on which it left off, make 
the entire run of the field without having 
to pul] up and thus miss the end of the 
row—all of whicn conventional aircraft 
are not capable of. 

Particularly helpful in line with control 
is the effect of the downwash of the 
blades. The insecticide is not limited to 
being spread on top of the crop but is 
forced down and under the top branches 
or leaves of the trees or plants. 

Poulin said that, insofar as Central Air- 
craft is concerned, the helicopter has 
proved itself sufficient enough for the 








Hy Madison H. Ackerman, Post Office Inspector-in-Charge who has been 
Roof-Top Landings—<si\ing with experiments of helicopters landing on tops of Post Office 
buildings, is seen here in the midst of one such test at Bell Aircraft's Niagara Falls plant. The P. O. 
Department inspector is all in favor of using the rotary-wing aircraft to speed up transportation of mail 


ted rec 


dation to Second Assistant Postmaster General Gael 





from airports to postoffices. He p 


Sullivan that the helicopters be put into active service as soon as possible. 
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company to order helicopters to augment 
their crop-dusting business. 


* An NC license granted by the CAA for 
a helicopter with floats has resulted from 
Bell’s studies of the wingless aircraft as 
an amphibian. The license, issued Oc- 
tober 5, came after thorough testing in- 
cluding numerous auto-rotation landings 
on water. 

Enthusiastic supporters of the am- 
phibian contend almost all helicopters will 
be so equipped in the future. The argu- 
ment is that it is never necessary to taxi 
a helicopter except into a hangar while, 
in contrast, many’s the time a water 
landing would be profitable. 


* The use of the amphibious helicopters 
in densely wooded sections where the 
only clearance spots are lakes will make 
easier the work of various enterprises. 

An example is the Lundberg-Ryan ex- 
ploration group which used regular heli- 
copters in its geophysical survey of 
potential mining properties in Canada 
this past summer. The desire of the 
project to go further north where even 
thicker woods are to be. encountered, 
would be stymied but for the innovation 
of the amphibian. 


* Bell has also been working with the 
Post Office Department on the use of 
helicopters to pick up and deliver mail. 

The roof-top of Bell’s Niagara Falls air- 
craft plant, designed to stress of 39 
pounds per square foot, was used as 
testing ground for the erection of a 
wood platform on which the helicopter 
landed and took off. Most post office 
roof-tops throughout the country are at 
least that durable. 

A Bell Model 47 coupe-type helicopter 
was used for the experiment, landing 
and taking off numerous times. It can 
land on any post office roof so long as 
there are no obstructions such as wires, 
chimneys or ventilators. 

Madisen H. Ackerman, Post Office In- 
spector-in-Charge who directed the heli- 
copter experiment, was most enthusiastic 
about the possibility of using the rotary 
wing craft as medium of faster service 
between airport and post office. 
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len years may not be a ripe old age. In fact, in our 
a. oie case, we consider it but a stage in active, robust 
: growth. To date, in terms of accomplishment, 
\ wec i : 
r an point to: 
'S Over 70,000,000 Engine Hours on Intava Products.* 
E 
: Over $20,000,000 Spent on Intava Research. 
Over $50,000,000 Invested in Intava Equipment 
- throughout the World... 
f And over 3,000 airports on the world’s airways offering 
Intava International Petroleum Service...based on Intava 
Petroleum Products of consistent superiority and 
, unvarying uniformiti. 


Today, Intava serves the air commerce of the 

world in most areas outside the U. S.—Intava service 
with Intava products...plus the intimate knowledge 
gained in the past 10 years of the various business 
methods and local regulations encountered abroad 
...cuts costs and saves time for our airline clients 
This may be precisely the kind of “happy 

returns” you seek. 


*This is based only on Intava premium grade Engine Oils. 








EXPERIENCE 
RELIABILITY SERVICE 


Aviation Gasolines + Engine Oils & Greases 
Aviation Special Products * Overseas Airways Servicing 





Intava— in All Languages — Stands For International Aviation Petroleum Service 
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Private Flyer Opposes Lockheed Landing Fee 


John R. West, president of West-Mar- 
quis, Los Angeles advertising agency 
which handles several aviation accounts 
including Western Air Lines, played tag 
with the management of Lockheed Air 
Terminal over new landing fees insti- 
tuted October 1, 

West’s ire was aroused when he was 
charged a $2.50 fee for landing in his 
Ercoupe. An exchange of correspondence 
with Cyril Chappellet, president of Lock- 
heed Air Terminal, followed and when he 
got no satisfaction from the executive 
West decided to precipitate a test case. 

The Lockheed management got wind of 
West’s plans, however, so when tthe ad- 
vertising man landed in his personal 
plane the airport private police officer 
who takes care of the detail of collecting 
made no move, He didn’t even come out 
in his “Follow Me” jeep to greet West, 
who had fortified himself with his attor- 
ney Bert Rhine, NAA councilor and Civil 
Air Patrol wing commander, as passen- 
ger, and a formal letter charging the land- 
ing fee is illegal. 





Swiss Order 100 de Haviland 
Vampiers; Sweden Gets P-51's 


The Swiss Air Force has ordered 100 
de Havilland Vampire jet fighter aircraft 
powered by de Havilland Goblin gas tur- 
bine engines. The British manufacturer 
has begun deliveries. 

The U. S. State Department has ap- 
proved the sale to Sweden of 90 surplus 
Mustang fighters, reportedly of a late de- 
sign. It is understood that Swedish mili- 
tary authorities will select the aircraft 
from surplus stocks located in Europe. 


Aviation Lawyer Joins Firm 


Gerald P. O’Grady, Washington airline 
lawyer, has become a partner in a new 
law firm to be known as Macleay, Lynch 
and O’Grady. He was formerly associated 
with Whiteford, Hart. Carmody and 
Wilson, of Washington. D. C. His partners 
in the new firm will be Donald Macleay 
and Hugh Lynch, Jr. Offices are located 
in Room 225, Transportation Building, 
17th and H Streets, N. W., Washington. 
O’Grady plans to continue handling avia- 
tion legal matters. 


*R. V. Burns, manager of the airport, 
said this strategy was used simply to 
avoid a rumpus at the moment and that 
the next time West would be charged the 
fee. 

West declared Lockheed can’t charge a 
landing fee for the corporation’s private 
gain because $400,000 in public funds 
have been invested in the extension of 
landing areas and $30,000 is being con- 
tributed annually by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration for operation of the 
control tower. He makes the point that 
a privately owned airport has a different 
status than a municipally owned airport. 
* Burns said the scale of fees had been 
instituted not for revenue, but to dis- 
courage personal plane pilots from using 
the airport as a safety measure. He said 
air traffic had become so heavy private 
planes presented a hazard to airline oper- 
ations in the airport’s single traffic pat- 
tern. Burns said Lockheed’s attitude 
might change when the airlines shift their 
base of operations to Los Angeles Munici- 
pal Airport. 

West said he did not intend to let the 
matter rest. “Somebody has to make a 
test case,” he said. 





NAA to Promote Interest In 
Aviation Shows and Meets 


An adoption of policy for a long-range 
program of encouraging and directing 
events and shows which help make the 
public aviation conscious has been made 
by the Aeronautical Show Council of 
NAA. The council has specifically pledged 
itself to work in behalf of all allied 
aviation interests. 

With the idea in mind of 1) insuring 
that best utilization of available means 
of presentation is used in each show 
or meet, 2) encouraging the highest 
standards of showmanship, safety, public 
convenience and integrity in the sponsor- 
ship of such events, and 3) promoting the 
presentation of events that will broadcast 
the entire picture and aim of aviation over 
a wide geographical area, the ASC has 
called on all leading aviation groups for 
cooperation and participation in their 
program. 
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above is the new Bendix ‘'K" 





experimental helicopter on its maiden 


Be di ‘K’ Shown : r ¢ 
naix “flight with its new all-metal fuselage. It is powered by an 85 hp. Continental Engine. 
Original flights were made without fuselage, and pilot found blast of wind at 60 mph was too strong. 
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Helicopter Accidents 
are Analyzed by AAF 


In a special accident report recently 
published, 30 major Army helicopter acci- 
dents which occurred between July 1945 
and July 1946 have been analyzed by the 
Flying Safety Service of the Air Trans- 
port Command. Helicopters involved were 
R-4, R-5 and R-6 models, and the acci- 
dent rate per 100,000 hours of flying 
ranged from 150 for the R-4 to 376 for 
the R-5 and 531 for the R-6. 

Of the thirty accidents, only nine are 
attributed directly to the helicopter as a 
flying mechanism (materiel failure). Six. 
teen are blamed principally on personnel— 
four of these to persons on the ground— 
and three are attributed to weather. In 
only two accidents were the causes un- 
determined. The predominance of per- 
sonnel error is indicated to have resulted 
largely from inadequate training and fail- 
ure to understand the unique concepts of 
flying which apply to the helicopter. 

Four of the materiel failure incidents 
were due to undetermined power plant 
causes not necessarily peculiar to heli- 
copter operation. One each was blamed 
on main clutch and rotor assembly, main 
rotor blade failure, main rotor cap ring 
lock pin, vertical rotor assembly, and fuel 
gauge. 

The weather incidents were attributed 
primarily to up and down drafts rather 
than visibility. and, according to the study, 
might have been avoided had the pilots 
been more familiar with the effects of 
temperature and air density on helicopter 
flight. 

Although all incidents which the re- 
ports covers resulted in major or total 
damage to the helicopter, personnel in- 
juries were negligible in 20 instances, Only 
four fatalities resulted, two in the same 
crash, one on the ground when a crew- 
man walked into the tail rotor, and the 
other when a man accidentally fell from 
a boatswain’s chair during a rescue demon- 
stration. 


‘Flying L’ Ranch Becomes 
Texas Resort-Airpark Site 


Bandera Airpark, a $250,000 resort-air- 
park project on the Flying L Ranch near 
San Antonio, Texas, is nearing comple- 
tion and already open to flying operations, 
according to Col. J. H. Lapham, who 
planned the airman’s playground. Air- 
conditioned guest cottages with hotel- 


type service, private T hangars large 
enough for twin-engine Beechcrafts, 
modern shops and service equipment, 
swimming pool and other facilities for 


outdoor recreation, and a large dining- 
and-dancing room are all a part of 
Bandera. 

Col. Lapham, president of Hangar Six, 
Inc., says the new airpark was planned to 
take advantage of the natural attractions 
of the selected site, and to eliminate the 
unattractive and inconvenient features of 
most fields available to private flyers 


ADMA Will Meet Dec. 16-18 


Aviation Distributors and Manufacturers 
Association will hold its Fourth Annual 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, December 16-18, according to 
George A. Fernley, executive secretary. 
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Brown Named Ass't SecNav for Air 


John Nicholas Brown, Rhode Island 
real estate and textile dealer, has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air by President Truman, suc- 
ceeding John L. Sullivan. Brown served 
in the Navy during World War I and 
is an amateur yachtsman. A Harvard 
graduate, he comes from one of Rhode 
Island’s oldest families. 


CAA Alters Foreign Permit Set-up 


Permits for flights of foreign aircraft 
into the U. S. may now be obtained from 
CAA field offices as well as CAA border 
inspectors, T. P. Wright, Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics, has announced. 


WAA to Sell 132 More Planes 


The War Assets Administration has an- 
nounced the future sale of 86 transport 
and 46 liaison and general utility aircraft. 
Veterans with priorities began their choice 
of the stock on November 6. 
businesses may be able ‘to purchase all 
remaining through the RFC on November 
25 


Among the planes for sale are 64 C-47’s 
and R4D’s and 22 R5D’s and C-54’s. 
Price ranges on the planes are from 15 to 
40 thousand dollars on the twin-engined 
equipment and from 75 to 90 thousand on 
the four-engined aircraft. 

Forty-four liaison type planes, mostly 
Pipers, are among the 46 remaining. The 
other two planes are an Ercoupe 415-C 
at $1,600 and a Noorduyn Norseman at 
$10,000. 
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New Glider Record 


Richard Johnson, Pan American Alir- 
ways pilot of San Prancisco, recently 
established a new American distance 
record for gliders with a Schweizer 
two-place sailplane. He fiew from 
Prescott, Ariz., to Governador, N. M.., 
a distance of 314 miles. Flying time 
was 7 hours, 33 minutes, average 
speed 42 mph. The record has been 
confirmed by the Soaring Society of 
America. 











AAF Group Boasts Safety Record 


The Fifth Air Forces’ 317th Troop Car- 
rier Group has completed a year of in- 
tensified operations in the Pacific, cover- 
ing the period from Sept., 1945 to Sept., 
1946, without a single fatal accident, AAF 
has announced. The newly organized 
airline, which changed from a combat 
organization which operated from Aus- 
tralia to Okinawa previous to Sept. 1945, 
is operated under Col. William S. Lewis 
from headquarters at Tachikawa Army 
Air Base, Tokyo, and is doing for Japan 
and Korea what commercial airlines are 
doing in the U. S. 


U. S. Turns Over Base 


The U. S. has turned over the Ameri- 
can-built air base at Talara, Peru, to the 
Peruvian Government in accordance with 
an agreement concluded prior to con- 
struction of tthe field. At the same time, 
it was agreed that an Army Air Mission 
will replace the Navy Air Mission now in 
the country. 


Pictured in the foreground is the 1947 model Silvaire, 85 hp. lightplane equipped 


. . 
New Silvaire with Luscombe's new all-metal stressed skin wing. 
It has successfully passed all tests, received CAA certification and is ready 
New features include an electric self starter, generator, battery, wheel pants, 


speed of more than 125 mph. 
for limited production. 


The aircraft has a maximum 


landing and position lights, soundproofing and improved flight instruments as standard equipment. 
In #he background is the 65 hp. Silvaire, which is being produced at a rate of 15 per day. 
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Army Cuts Out Research Duplication 


Guided missiles are the sole responsi- 
bility of the Air Forces and rockets re- 
main under the development of Ordnance, 
Such is the decision of the Army in re- 
gard to the research and production of 
weapons. The decision was brought on to 
eliminate duplication of effort and ex- 
pense that had resulted within the khaki 
ranks in the past few years. © Exclusive 
operational control of a weapon by any 
particular branch of the Army has not 
been in effect in the past and the cur- 
rent research segregation does not alter 
that status. 


League Asks Strong AAF Reserve 


The U. S. Air Force is only a “corporal’s 
guard” of its war-time self, Trubee 
Davison, president of the Air Power 
League, recently stated in a release ac- 
companying the league’s illustrated report 
recommending a strong air reserve. Based 
on a year’s study of how the air forces 
and its industrial and research supporters 
could best be organized, the report calls 
for a force of 6,500 combat planes, a 25% 
reserve of 1,625 aircraft and 600,000 
trained, equipped men. Strong recom- 
mendations were made for the mainte- 
nance of the 70 combat groups proposed 
by the Army Air Forces. 


Univ. of Illinois to Study Rocket Motors 


The Ceramic Engineering Department 
of the University of Illinois will soon 
undertake research on rocket motors for 
jet-type aircraft in cooperation with the 
Army Air Forces, according to Dr. Leslie 
Bryan, director of the U. of I. Institute 
of Aeronautics. The University airport, 
six miles from the college campus, will be 
the site of the rocket motor test building 
to be constructed in conjunction with this 
program. 


WAA Requests Bids on Cessnas 


The War Assets Administration has re- 
quested sealed bids delivered before De- 
cember 2 on the purchase of 167 damaged 
non-flyable surplus twin-engined Cessna 
airplanes. Twenty of the planes which 
can be certificated and licensed when re- 
paired and modified are at Arledge Field, 
Stamford, Texas. These may be bid upon 
by applying to WAA’s regional office in 
Dallas. The San Antonio regional office 
of WAA will accept bids on the re- 
mainder of the aircraft which are stored 
at Cuero Municipal Field, Cuero, Texas. 
Inspection of the planes may be made 
through November 29. 


AAU Opens Coast Office 


Associated Aviation Underwriters an- 
nounces the opening of a branch office 
at 110 Market St., San Francisco, to un- 
derwrite aviation lines of that city and 
Northern California and the Oregon, 
Washington and Utah areas. Manager of 
the new branch is S. C. Kelley, formerly 
associated with Pratt and Whitney. 


American Aviation for November 15, 1946 
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VHF Transmitter o 
Receiver 


FOR THE AIRLINER... 


AND PRIVATE TRANSPORT 
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LF Range Receiver and Low-power 
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“Systems Engineered” Communication 


Based on designs tested and proved 
under rigorous wartime . operating 
conditions, complete A.R.C. commu- 
nication and navigation installations 
will soon be available to the commer- 
cial aircraft operator, and to the 
private pilot who requires the best in 
his radio equipment. 

With the increasing use of elec- 
tronic devices for the navigation and 
control of aircraft, A.R.C. has long 
encouraged the “Systems Engineer- 
ing” of these devices into the basic 


design of aircraft. Today A.R.C. offers 
its 18 years of experience to serve the 
aviation industry in the design and 
production of electronic equipment 
for aircraft. 

Operating its own large and small 
aircraft from its private airport, 
A.R.C. also makes available full facil- 
ities for flight testing units or com- 
plete systems of electronic equipment. 
For information and engineering 


data, or consultation on a specific 


communication problem, write: 





oo 














ALSO AVAILABLE: free, illus- 
trated catalog of A.R.C. Radio 
and Electronic-Component 


Parts and Accessories. 
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AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 


BOX 150, BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 








Russia May Allow DNL Entry; 
Connections With Swedes Set 


USSR, Swedes Will Not Fly 
Over Each Other’s Land 


By Frank M. Hoiz 


IHHE SOVIET Union and Sweden have 

signed an agreement which will re- 
establish prewar scheduled services be- 
tween the two countries. However, 
neither Swedish nor Soviet airlines will 
operate over the terriory of the other. 
Connections will be made at Helsinki, 
capital of Soviet-occupied Finland. 

The first break in the Soviet policy 
against foreign landings in Soviet terri- 
tory may occur in connection with Nor- 
way. It is understood that permission 
has been offered the Norwegian Airlines 
(DNL) to fly to Riga. Apparently the 
Russians envisage a direct connecting 
service at Riga similar to the arrange- 
ments with the Swedes. 


* Moscow—Stockholm operations are to 
begin this month with the Swedish air- 
line ABA flying to Helsinki and the 
Russian Aeroflot flying Helsinki—Moscow. 

Before the war, ABA operated several 
round rips weekly between Stockholm 

Moscow via Riga, in cooperation 
with Aeroflot. A number of ABA flights 
during the war provided the Russians 
with one of their few air connections 
with neutral areas. 

It is believed that a Swedish air mis- 

sion to Moscow asked for a renewal of 
reciprocal rights to fly to the U. S.,S. R. 
but the Russians indicated that, at the 
present time, they are not ready to per- 
mit such services by foreign air carriers 
based outside the Soviet zone of influ- 
ence. 
*# These Soviet moves with regard to 
Sweden and Norway are widely re- 
garded as the first definite signs that 
the U. S. S. R. plans to depart from 
its self-imposed air isolation of recent 
year. Premier Josef Stalin gave a similar 
indication in a cautious reply to a ques- 
tion by Hugh Ballie, president of the 
United Press. 

Ballie wired 31 questions, one of which 


was: “Will Russia permit commercial 
airlines to operate across the Soviet 
Union? Does Russia intend to extend 


her own airlines to other countries on a 
reciprocal basis?” Stalin replied: “Under 
certain conditions, this is not excluded.” 
There was no elaboration about the 
“certain conditions.” 

Italian news sources report that the 
Soviet Union is negotiating for a joint 
Soviet-Italian airline on the general pat- 
tern of existing Italian companies with 
British and U. S. interests. The Soviet— 
Italian line would operate exclusively 
between Italy, eastern and southeastern 
Europe and the Near East, it is under- 
stood. 


* All sources seem to agree that it is un- 
likely that the U. S. S. R. will seek to 
establish reciprocal Soviety-flag com- 
mercial air services to western Europe 
or to North America in the near future. 
Indications are that the main Soviet air 
transport effort for some years to come 
will be concentrated on Development of 
badly-needed internal services. 

The U. S. S. R. seems to be eager for 
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improved air connections with the rest 
of the world but continues very reserved 
about permitting foreign-flag operations 
over Soviet territory. Observers estimate 
that the connecting-service deal with the 
Swedes may be the pattern for the im- 
mediate future. 

* These developments are of particular 
interest to American Overseas Airlines 
which now operates to Oslo and Stock- 
holm and is certificated for service on- 
ward to Helsinki, Leningrad and Moscow. 
AOA is also certificated to Moscow via 
Warsaw. 

There has been no recent confirmation 
of reports received some months ago 
regarding the possibility of Soviet— 
U. S. talks on commercial air rights. 


Dutch Ship Company Applies 
For Netherlands Air Permits 


The Netherland Steamship Company has 
applied to the Dutch authorities for a 
permit to carry passengers, mail and cargo 
between the Netherlands and the Nether- 
lands East Indies and is in the forefront 
of a press campaign for steamship par- 
ticipation in air transport. Cooperating 
with the Netherland SS Co. are the 
Rotterdam-Lloyd Line, Holland-America 
Line, Java-China-Japan Line and the 
Royal Packet Line. 

According to reports, it is the inten- 
tion of this group to create a world- 
wide system of air service. It is not yet 
known whether they plan one _ joint 
venture or whether each firm will have 
its own air division 
*It is understood that the surface in- 
terests hope to cooperate with KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines and KNILM Royal 
Dutch East Indies Airlines, but the latter 
are hostile to the steamship plans. 

The Netherlands Government has begun 
a study of the question of steamship 
cémpany operation of air services but 
informed observers state no decision will 
be rendered for some time. 


FAMA, Iberia Plan Service 
From Argentina to Spain 


An agreement has been signed in 
Buenos Aires by representatives of the 
Spanish airline Iberia and the Argentine 
international airline Flota Aerea Mer- 
cante Argentina (FAMA). The Spanish 
officials arrived in Buenos Aires on a 
company DC-4 making the first Spanish 
transatlantic flight. The mission was 
headed by Col. Juan Bono, Director Gen- 
eral of Civil Aeronautics. 

Under terms of the agreement, a 
Madrid-Buenos Aires scheduled service 
will be operated by both companies 
working in close cooperation. It is be- 
lieved that the airlines adopted some 
quota arrangement with regard to fre- 
quency and capacities. Bono estimated 
that the fare would be about 7000 pesetas 
($630). An unusual feature of Spanish 
regulations will be that only Spanish 
citizens may pay their fares in Spanish 
currency. Other nationals buying tickets 
in Spain must pay in foreign exchange. 





SAS Settles Employee 
Demands for Increase 
In Company Pay Scale 


Scandinavian Airlines System was re- 
cently faced with a strike threat because 
of wage demands by flight crews. How- 
ever, negotiations resulted in a moderate 
all-around pay raise without interruption 
of services. 

Captains have been getting a maximum 
of about 23,000 kronor or $6,388. They 
demanded a top of 43,000 kr. or $11,944, 
In the final agreement, SAS awarded the 
crews an average increase of about 10%, 
Observers point out that the scales are far 
below U. S. rates of pay in terms of 
dollars. 

Against this must be placed the higher 
living standard possible in Sweden for 
an equivalent amount of income. For 
example, one American pilot flying for 
SAS states that he has rented a fine 
six-room apartment in Stockholm for less 
than $40 a month. 


* The new salaries of SAS crew members 
consist of a base pay, flight time pay and 
an allowance for increased cost of living 
as contrasted with prewar conditions. This 
latter item is called an Index and pro- 
tects the company in the event that the 
general cost of living declines in relation 
to the prewar index. 

The following summaries give the cur- 
rent rates of pay for captains, first and 
second officers, navigators and radio op- 
erators. Rate of exchange is figured at 
3.6 kronor to the dollar. In all cases, flying 
time is figured at the estimated average 
of 85 hrs. per month. Air crews are 
guaranteed a minimum flying time of 70 
hrs. monthly. 


* Captains receive a beginning base salary 
of $2,833, plus an index of $878 plus $3,462 
for flight time, making an average annual 
salary of $7,173. In addition captains re- 
ceive a $166 increase plus index after 
three, six and nine years of service. Thus 
the absolute maximum for a senior cap- 
tain is 27,792 kr. or $7,720. 

First officers and navigators begin with 
$5,196. The first officer gets a raise of 
$166 plus index at the end of three years. 
Navigators get raises of $166 plus index at 
the end of three years and again in six 
years. 

* Second officers receive $4,192, with a 
raise of $166 plus index after one year. 

Beginning salary for radio operators is 
$3,101 per year, with hourly flight time 
figured at $1.54. There are raises of $166 
plus index after three, six and nine years 
After nine years the hourly pay is in- 
creased to $1.82. The ‘possible maximum 
for a radio operator with more than nine 
years of service is $4,039. 


Lord Nathan New Aviation Minister 


Lord Nathan has been named British 
Minister of Civil Aviation, replacing Lord 
Winster in an extensive Cabinet shakeup 
by Prime Minister Attlee. Winster was 
made Governor of Cyprus. 


Eire Ratifies Convention 

Eire deposited its instrument of ratifi- 
cation of the permanent Convention on 
International Civil Aviation on October 31, 
Eire is the 13th nation to ratify the docu- 
ment. 
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n Extension of the Highways of the Air 








America grew from the vision and energy of the men who blazed trails 
through unknown forests. They left the ruts of their wagon teams as path- 


ways for others to follow across the mountains and plains. 


After them came railroads and highways—knitting the new country 
together and providing commercial arteries that nourished the great cities 
L I - 7 


of this land. 


We stand today on the threshold of a new frontier. It is even more 
stimulating than those that were faced before. For it has no dimensions or 


physical limits, it is as broad and endless as the dreams of man. 


This frontier is that of the air. Along its cool and upper reaches will move 


the commerce of the future. 


Today, the air transport industry is pushing beyond this frontier. The 
airplane is forging closer links between all parts of the United States and is 


reaching above our boundaries to encompass the entire world. 


It is natural that Americans should lead in this conquest of space. We 
are young and eager to test ourselves against the unknown. And it is 
typically American to do, as well as dream, and to create usefulness and 


beauty where only wilderness existed before. 


Lei MeL beubt- 


President and General Manager 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


EASTERN AIR LINES 




















Central Air Transport Takes 
Over China Eurasia Franchise 


New Company Operating 
5000 Route Miles in China 


( ENTRAL AIR Transport Corp., of 
Shanghai, China, which took over the 
franchise of the old pre-war German- 
Chinese Eurasia Company, is already op- 
erating 5,000 route miles in China, plans 
to increase this by 4,000 miles in China 
and the Orient, and hopes to be able to 
open a route across the Pacific to the U. 
S. by early 1948 or before. 

The company, which began operations 
in January of this year, has a fleet of 14 
DC-3s and 12 C-46s, all purchased from 
surplus abroad. In addition, CATC bought 
134 aircraft of the DC-3 and C-46 type, 
to be “cannibalized” to furnish spares for 
the operative planes. The company has 
had little trouble with spare parts, except 
for small critical items. 


* At present, CATC routes radiate from 
Shanghai, linking 16 principal cities in- 
cluding Tsingtao, Tsinan, Peiping, Tient- 
sin, Nanking, Hankow, Chungking, Chen- 
gtu, Kunming, Amoy, Canton, Hongkong, 
Sian, Lanchow and Changchow. Most of 
the routes parallel those of China Na- 
tional Aviation Corp., in which part in- 
terest is held by Pan American Airways. 

Emphasis so far has been upon the car- 
riage ‘of cargo, and business is reported 
good. More attention will be given to pas- 
sengers as more passenger-type planes 
become available. 


*CATC definitely plans to use U. S. 
equipment in future operations, and de- 
cision will be made within a month on the 
type of four-engined aircraft to be pur- 
chased. Some new twin-engined planes 
may also be ordered. 

At present, CATC has 20 pilots, with 
additional crews en route from the U. S. 
Also, pilots receiving discharges from the 
AAF and the Marines in China are re- 
ported joining the company. Pilot per- 
sonnel will consist of Americans, Ameri- 
can-Chinese, and Chinese. 


+ Heading the company as managing di- 
rector is Col. C. H. Chen, who was for- 
merly with the old Eurasia line. Opera- 
tions manager is well-known M. F. 
(Moon) Chin, Baltimore-born American, 


who has been flying in China for 10 years, 
most of the time with CNAC. Assisting 
him as technical adviser is R. H. Merkel, 
who was a technical representative for 
Curtiss-Wright in Africa and the CBI 
during the war. Other officials include T 
W. Cha, assistant managing director; Ed- 
ward L. Chinn, chief pilot; S. Y. Ho, 
assistant operations manager; Lawrence 
Kwong, project engineer; L. T. Ku, radio 
and communications; and H. C. Dung, 
business manager. Check pilots are Ben 
Fong, Heng Wong and T. M. Hung. 

Representing the company in the U. S 
is Russell Armstrong, who was with Cur- 
tiss-Wright for four and a half years 
during the war. Armstrong expects to 
set up his U. S. office in the near future, 
probably on the west coast, and will work 
in cooperation with the Washington office 
of the Chinese Commission of Aeronau- 
tical Affairs. 


* The company’s projected Pacific route, 
which depends upon the outcome of U. 
S.-Chinese bilateral talks now in pro- 
gress, will probably operate from Shang- 
hai to a U. S. terminal via Guam, Wake 
and Hawaii, according to Armstrong. In 
the Orient, CATC plans operations to 
Manila, Hanoi and Bangkok. 

Although financing details are not 
available, the majority of the capital in 
CATC is said to be from private sources. 


Capital Minimums Set for Brazil 


Brazilian airline companies must have a 
minimum capitalization of $1,000,000 to 
obtain a charter to operate air transpor- 
tation in Brazil, according to a new regu- 
lation announced by Air Minister Arman- 
do Trompowski. New regulations have 
also been issued setting higher standards 
for air crews of Brazilian airlines operat- 
ing internationally. 


Trans-Canada Extends Atlantic Service 


Trans-Canada Air Lines has extended 
its transatlantic services from Prestwick 
through to London Airport (Heathrow). 
Formerly TCA’s London-bound passengers 
had to transfer to a British airline at 
the Scottish airport. 





BO E I N G MODEL 247A SPECIAL 


FOR SALE 


Date of Manufacture — Mar. 15, 1933 


Total Time — 4366 Hours to Aug. 20, 1946 


5 Installation Engines 
(P&WA R-1535, 655 Take-off HP.) 
Plus 3 More Usable for Spare Parts 


2 Propellers — HSP 23D40 — Plus 2 Spares 


Seating Capacity — 10 Place 

(8 Passengers — Pilot and Co-pilot) 
Gas Capacity — 360 Gallons 

(5 Hour Cruise Power) 





Instruments and a miscell “ 
with the sale of this airplane. 





t of spare parts for airframe will go 
For further details write: Box 522, American 


Aviation, American Bldg., Washington, 4, D. C. 
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Visa for Travel From Britain 
To France No Longer Necessary 


Great Britain and France have agreed 
to abolish visas for travel between the 


two countries. It is reported also that 
Britain has suggested a similar arrange- 
ment to Belgium and the Netherlands. 
British news sources indicate that the 
government is prepared to reduce or 
abolish travel restrictions for the citi- 
zens of any country that will extend the 
same treatment to British citizens. 

At the same time, U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark announced that Canadian 
citizens may now enter the U. S. across 
the border for visits up to six months 
duration without passports, visas or other 
consular documents. 


Two TWA Instructors Return 
From Turk Airline Assignment 


Two-thirds of the three man training 
unit which TWA had loaned to the 
Turkish Nationa] Airlines for schooling 
the Turks in DC-3 equipment returned 
to the United States the first part of 


November. 

The two returnees were A. E. (Skip) 
Stipe, communications advisor, and Jack 
P. Miller, maintenance supervisor. Capt. 


J. W. Miller, pilot, is still in Turkey. 

Stipe said the Turks are tremendously 
understaffed, particularly considering the 
fact they are using American equipment. 
Only 23 pilots, 35 radiomen and 90 me- 
chanics handle the Turkish operations. 
The airline now has 19 DC-3’s and is 
expecting 13 more soon. 


East African Grounds Rapides 
On Pretext of Parts Shortage 


The entire fleet of de Havilland Rapides 
owned by East African Airways, of Nai- 
robi, has been grounded for over two 
months, according to reports from per- 
sons who have been in Kenya. Airline 
officials give lack of spart parts as the 
reason for cancellation of service. 

Some observers believe that the air- 
craft were grounded by the authorities 
when they could not qualify for renewal 
of certificates of airworthiness. It is un- 
derstood that the local government will 
appoint a Court of Enquiry to hold an in- 
vestigation. A complete reorganization of 
the airline is believed to be scheduled 
for the near future. 


Paris Aero Show Resumed 


The International Aeronautical Exhibi- 
tion, popularly known as the Paris Aero 
Show, will be held this year for the first 
time since 1938. The exhibition will open 
today at the Grand Palais in Paris, The 
largest amount of space has been taken 
by the French Government and the French 
aviation industry. Great Britain is second 
with display space taken by 48 companies 
and three government agencies. 


Egypt Airline Buys Beechcrafts 


Misr Airworks, S.A.E. of Cairo, Egypt, 
has ordered three twin-engined Beech- 
crafts to augment its current service. 
The three planes are being delivered by 
American pilots by way of Azores, Casa- 
blanca and Tripoli. 
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Slick Airways Expects Profit 
On Operations Next Month 


Contract Air Freight Line 
May Buy 2 Constellations 


LICK AIRWAYS of San Antonio, Tex., 

is rounding out eight months of freight 
operations with a fleet of 10 C-46Es with 
the expectation of breaking into the black 
in December. If present plans material- 
ize, the carrier will expand its fleet with 
two Lockheed Constellations. 

During the period from March of this 

year (date of the initiation of service) 
through October, Slick operated a total 
of 7,241,987 revenue iton miles. Revenue 
ton miles for the first six months of 
operations totaled 6,937,800. 
* Slick reported revenue ton miles during 
October of 2,020,000, with a load factor 
of 73% and daily aircraft utilization of 
8.6 hours as a fleet average. 

Paid-in capital of the company now 

totals $1,758,130. (Although the carrier 
did not report earnings figures, it was 
estimated on the basis of its average cur- 
rent rates, that earnings since March 
totaled more than $1,200,000). 
#In announcing plans for the purchase 
of the two Constellations from military 
surplus, Slick said it would establish a 
fast overnight, coast-to-coast air freight 
service. Departure from one coast at the 
close of a business day and delivery on 
the other coast at the opening of the fol- 
lowing business day would be possible 
with the Connies, Sam Dunlap, Slick’s 
executive vice president, said. 

Although the Army announced that 
10 Connies were to be declared surplus, 
War Assets Administration last fortnight 
was awaiting transfer papers on the air- 
craft. When the transfer has been com- 
pleted, WAA then will recommend a pric- 
ing formula and sales method to the 
interdepartmental advisory committee on 
aircraft. It was understood that TWA 
was interested in obtaining eight of the 
Connies, 

Slick officials already have contacted 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., with respect to 
the necessary conversion work to be done 
on the Connies to Slick specifications. 

Slick has demonstrated that the air 
cargo market has vast possibilities. The 
new company also illustrates how a large- 
seale, efficient, service-giving organiza- 
tion is no shoe-string operation. 

* Similarly, Earl Slick, the young Texas 
oil man and his associates in the airline 


they started on a contract basis, recog- 
nize ‘that this future is predicated on es- 
tablishment by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board of common carriers of air freight as 
differentiated from the present certificated 
airlines. It was in recognition of this 
fact that Slick was the first of the so- 
called non-scheduled carriers to apply for 
a certificate of convenience and necessity 
to engage as an air carrier of property 
between certain areas. 

Dunlap feels that Slick has proved air 
freight is a profit tool. It has enabled 
shippers to expand their range of sales 
activity, reach new markets, offer better 
products and faster service. 

In many ways, Sli-k’s operations are 
reminiscent of the early days of the air- 
lines. It’s a young organization, com- 
posed mostly of war veterans. The spirit 
of the organization runs exceedingly high 
and the company loyal:y is in sharp con- 
trast to the employe unrest that has be- 
come so prevalent during the war. 


* Take, for example, its 86 pilots 
Captains are paid $250 a month base pay 
plus $3 an hour for flying time. This 
makes their pay average about $500 a 
month. Co-pilots draw a flat $300 a 
month. Frank B. Lynott, a captain flying 
out of Long Beach, summed it up this 
way: “Sure, we’re making less than air- 
line pilots for the same job, but we're 
going along with the company. It can’t 
afford to pay us full scale starting out 
and it is only fair that we do our part 
by playing ball during he pioneering 
period.” 

Moreover, the pilots “play ball” or 
ground too. They don jumpers and lend 
a hand loading and unloading the cargo 
William Vinyard, Chicago check pilot, and 
R. A. McCallum, his co-pilot, for in- 
stance, counted it all in the days work 
when tthey were sent to Milwaukee to 
pick up 6,500 pounds of hides and they 
were “going along with the company” in 
performing the two-hour task of loading 
and tying down the bulky packages in 
the plane for the flight to Newark. 


* Maintenance-wise, Slick has patterned 
itself after the airlines. Its overhaul 
base is located at its headquarters in San 
Antonio and it has line maintenance facil- 
ities at Newark, Chicago, Denver, Dallas, 
San Francisco and Long Beach. Pilots 
report they are never asked to take out 








Three different types and sizes of utility and transport aircraft are being used by 


Slick Famil 

Ic ami Y——Slick Airways, Inc., 

and their surrounding area with air freight service. 

craft Model 18 and a modified C-44E Commando. 
insignia, a red bali with the company name written through it and a blue wing leading out of it 
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of San Antonio, Texas, 
Left to right the planes are the Ercoupe, the Beech- 
All three of the planes are 


in affording 14 of the nation's cities 


painted with the Slick 





sorting of air freight, 
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an airplane they are reluctant to fly be- 
cause of inadequate maintenance. 

With certification, Sam Dunlap declares 
the air freight carrier will exert new in- 
fluences in merchandising in this country, 
He likes to tell the story of the Sears 
Roebuck executive who said: “We can 
buy the cloth on Wednesday, make the 
dresses on Thursday, ship them on Fri- 
day, sell them on Saturday—and pay for 
the goods a month later.” 

Chain stores especially are beginning 
to discover economies in using air 
freight. One especial item is in shifting 
products quickly between stores in dif- 
ferent localities to catch “hot” sales 
points. By the same token, “slow movers” 
are transferred to more favorable sales 
points. 


Pacific Overseas Ends 
Quarter With Profit 
For Employee-Owners 


Pacific Overseas Airlines has announced 
declaration of a 10 percent dividend 
equivalent to $1 a share to stockholders 
of record October 24. With the exception 
of two persons, all stockholders are 
company employees. The dividend is 
payable November 1. 

The airline has enjoyed slightly more 
than a year of corporational existence, 
and has conducted transpacific operations 
for seven months. In its operations to 
the Orient via the Central Pacific and 
over the Aleutian islands, the company 
flew a total of 4,728,483 miles between 
March 15 and September 30. Up to the 


present, it is the only concern to have 
cerried commercial loads over the latter 
route, 


The entire 100-member staff of the 
Philippine War Damage Commission will 


be transported to Manila by Pacific 
overseas within the next two weeks. 
Flights are being made at 10-day in- 


“tervals. 

®Empire Airlines is planning to in- 
augurate additional services between La- 
suardia Field and Buffalo, Rochester and 
Svracuse on November 4. A new fleet of 
Empire Stateliners will be used in this 
service. The company is instituting lower 
fares with the new service, which will 
also include convenient evening trans- 
portation to most of the communities 
served by Empire. 

® The New York offices of Willis Air Ser- 
vice, Inc., which operates the non-sche- 
duled Commander Airlines will be moved 
from 130 William St. to 258 West 31st St. 
on November 1. Simultaneously, the Com- 
mander line. now flying air freight under 
contract, will occupy its new hangar and 
operations building at its base, Teterboro 
Airport. New Jersey. Current plans of the 
line include an air freight terminal build- 
ing at Teterboro to permit handling and 
chilling and hand- 
ling of airborne produce, sea food and 
meats. 

® Aerovias Latino Americanos, organized 
only last May to serve the various re- 
publics of Central America, is proving it- 


self an up and coming organization in the 


international field. It operates from San 
Jose, Costa Rica through Central Ameri- 
ca and then non-stop from Guatemala to 
St. Petersburg. 

Headquarters of the line are in San 
Salvador, El] Salvador. ALA operates on 
a scheduled basis in Central America and 
non-scheduled out of St. Petersburg, with 
Douglas transports. 
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a PROPELLER SELECTOR: When 
Lone desired, each propeller 
to may be individually con- 
and trolled by a separate lever 
any on the Propeller Selector. 
een Two separate feathering 
the methods are provided for 
ave each propeller, with fixed 
tter pitch control permitting 
selection of any RPM. 
the SYNCHRONIZED RPM CONTROL 
will One lever controls all 
cific engines, keeps them 
eks. synchronized through 
in- any change in power 
setting. All operating 
in- propellers automatically 
La- synchronized at any de- 
and sired RPM. 
t of 
this 
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will 
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es We call it Practical Engineering — the Curtiss cockpit in- 
‘ere stallation is the result of millions of hours of operation 
oot on multi-engined military aircraft and valuable sugges- CURTISS PROPELLERS selected by 
Vv , : ae ; 
t. tions from top-notch airline pilots through many flight American Airlines System + TWA (Trans World Airline) + Pan American 
: . . World Airways Northwest Airlines SILA (Swedish Intercontinental 
»m- demonstrations and round-table "USS " ; y 
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and natural, controlled by finger-tip pressure. One lever now Simplified controls ; Reliahle operation, including feathering af any 
, : : mt, = altitude Automatic synchronization Independent fixed pitch con 
d provides precise RPM setting of all propellers. trol Reverse thrust for positive braking and ground maneuver 
ze ; 
ie Any or all propellers can be removed from constant ability Unmatched durability of hollow steel blades 
_ speed operation by means of the Propeller Selector, to 
e ¥ . ° 
Bem check power output when in the air or on the ground. , 4 
pri- Immediate synchronization is obtained when returned to \ 
| to . 4 : , 
iutomatic control from any RPM or power setting ELECTRIC 
San The Propeller Selector is another practical contribu- 
SS ~ PROPELLERS 
and tion for Curtiss —as were these outstanding features: — 
vith full feathering—reversible propellers— e r 
feathering—reversible propellers—hollow steel blades cunrisad — 


— automatic synchronization — unit construction. 
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HALF 





ONE-THIRD 
LESS WEIGHT 


RCA, designer and co-producer of the first 
aircraft automatic direction finder, leads 
again with a completely new lightweight 
and smaller ADF. 

This new RCA Model AVR-21 is one- 
half the size, two-thirds the weight of simi- 
lar equipment used for airline service. Total 
weight for an average AVR-21 installation 
is 53 Ibs. With the AVR-21 Dual ADF oper- 
ation is now possible at almost the same 
weight as existing single ADF installations. 

Among the many outstanding features of 
the AVR-21 are: band and function switch- 
ing on one-gang switch, by a trouble-free 


ratchet motor drive . . . inductance tuning 














of input circuit for higher gain and im- 
proved signal-to-noise ratio... streamlined 
loop antenna for pressurized cabin installa- 
tions . . . coated and shielded loop reduces 
precipitation static interference . . . one- 
half ATR case designed for rack or in- 
dividual mounting .. . continuously vari- 
able quadrantal error correction. 


Available Soon. AVR-21 is part of a new 
RCA family of aircraft radio equipment 
engineered to meet modern requirements 
in size, weight and performance required 
for airline operation. 


For complete information write: Avia- 
tion Section, Dept. 2-K, RCA,Camden,N. J. 


AVIATION SECTION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. W.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 





RCA move AVR-21 


Automatic DirECcTION FINDER 








Azimuth Indicator Unit. Elec- 
trical operation—no mechani- 
cal connections required. Dual 
pointer indicator for Dual ADF 
operation. 





Pilot's Control Box. New drum 
dial for improved readability. 
All controls grouped for easy 
operation. Controls may be re- 
moved for console mounting 





Loop Antenna. Streamlined 

design. Continually variable 

quadrantal error correction 

For use in aircraft with pres 
surized cabins 
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Informal Settlement Offered 
By CAB in Show-Cause Cases 


Consent Decree Extended 
To Five Carrier Defendants 


ATE LAST month the Civil Aeronau- 

4 tics Board cracked down hard on five 
non-scheduled companies. Accusing them 
of violating the Civil Aeronautics Act, it 
said they would have to appear at hear- 
ings to show why they should not be 
ordered to stop any operation which re- 
sembled a scheduled service. 

Last fortnight the Board offered them 
an easier way out. It invited each of the 
five to settle their cases by a form of con- 
sent decree proceeding. Letters went out 
from the General Counsel's office, telling 
the lines how they might avoid a full and 
formal hearing, which could be an ex- 
pensive and time-consuming proposition. 
#* The letters, over the signature of H. Don 
Reynolds, Chief of the Enforcement and 
Litigation Section of the General Coun- 
sel’s office, were addressed to O. Roy 
Chalk, President of Trans-Caribbean Air 
Cargo Lines; Edward Ware Tabor, Presi- 
dent of Trans-Luxury Airlines, Inc.; 
Charles A. Carroll, President of Ameri- 
can Air Export and Import Company; 
Arturo Mendez, President of Caribe Air- 
ways; and C. P. Erwin, President of Texas 
Air Lines. 

In part, the letters stated: 

“In accordance with section 5(b) of 

the Administrative Procedure Act, it is 
suggested that your company may wish 
to consider the possibility of avoiding a 
full and complete hearing by offering 
to adjust your operations in such a man- 
ner as clearly to come within the limita- 
tions of the exemption afforded by Sec- 
tion 2921 of the Economic Regulations 
(Note: Section 292.1 is the so-called Non- 
scheduled Exemption Order) If you are 
disposed to make such an offer, the un- 
dersigned would be pleased to arrange 
for a prompt meeting with your repre- 
sentatives at a convenient time.” 
*“We would consider recommending to 
the Board an appropriate disposition of 
the matter upon an agreed statement of 
facts and upon your submission of satis- 
factory evidence that (name of company) 
has ceased its scheduled operations in air 
transportation and, until otherwise ordered 
or authorized by the Board, has confined 
and will continue to confine its operations 
and services in air transportation to those 
performed by an air carrier engaged sole- 
ly in non-scheduled operations pursuant 
to the currently effective Section 292.1 
of the Economic Regulations and has 
complied with all the requirements pre- 
scribed in and pursuant to said section 
of the Board’s Economic Regulations.” 

“In order that such a basis for adjust- 

ment or settlement may be explored and 
concluded before prehearing conference 
date arrives, your prompt reply is soli- 
cited.” 
* This method of settlement is new in 
CAB procedure. It is based, as the quoted 
letters indicate, upon Section 5(b) of the 
new Administrative Procedure Act, which 
is now coming into force. The Act was 
passed during the last session of Con- 
gress. 
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CAB is affected by the portions of this 

Act dealing with Federal agencies and 
administrative and legal proceedings held 
by such agencies. The Section referred 
to establishes a “setthement by agreement” 
procedure as an alternative to a full and 
formal hearing. So far as is known, 
CAB’s use of this section in these cases 
is the first use made of the section by 
any Federal Agency since the new Act 
was passed. 
* A Board spokesman said the abbreviated 
procedure had at least two advantages: 
1) it permitted the private parties in- 
volved to settle their differences with 
a minimum of expense and difficulty; and 
2) it greatly eased the Board’s staff prob- 
lem by giving a means of handling cases 
without tying up several lawyers for an 
indefinite period as a full hearing would 
require. 

It appears likely that CAB will make 

growing use of the short procedure—the 
so-called Section 5(b) procedure—not 
only to ease the regulatory burden on its 
own staff but also to make settlement 
as easy and simple as possible for any air 
carrier whose operations may be of doubt- 
ful legality. 
#In essence, the new procedure simply 
means that a record on which the Board 
makes its decision will be prepared by 
consent and agreement of the parties 
rather than by the usual method of hold- 
ing a hearing, taking testimony and in- 
troducing exhibits. As such, it could mean 
a useful short-cut in many instances, par- 
ticularly proceedings like the five non- 
scheduled violation cases. 

It appears likely that the five com- 
panies will accept CAB’s invitation to 
settle the matter quickly. 


Texas Line Imposes 
Stiff No-Show Penalty 


Mercury Airlines, operating an intra- 
state service in Texas, has imposed the 
strictest penalty of any airline on “no 
shows.” Mercury’s tickets are refund- 
able only when reservations are can- 
celled 24 hours prior to departure. Full 
price of the ticket is the penalty if 
space is not cancelled 24 hours prior to 
departure time. 

Mercury Airlines, flying two round trip 

flights daily between Fort Worth and San 
Antonio via Dallas and Austin, using 
28-passenger DC-3’s, was established this 
summer as an affiliate of the Continental 
Bus System, a big bus operation in the 
southwest. 
* A close tieup exists between the bus line 
and the air carrier. Mercury, for ex- 
ample, provides free ground transporta- 
tion between airports and Continental 
Trailways Bus Terminals, using Conti- 
nental’s buses. In addition, Continental’s 
bus depots are the ticket offices for 
Mercury Airlines at each of the points 
served. Mercury charges the same fares 
as the regular airlines (American and 
Braniff serve the same Texas cities) but 
discounts round trips 10 per cent. 








There’s Year-round 
Travel Business to 


VANCOUVER 
(Banacla 





By Air, Just a Few Hours To 


Fun .. . Summer or Winter 


When your clients are just down-right fed-up 
with the same old home town, the same old 
people—grand though they are—tell them 
it's time to hop a plane to Vancouver! 
Though Banff and Jasper are closed, they 
may still enjoy the Rockies from the air, 
and find all the facilities for happy holidaying, 
Summer or Winter, in Vancouver. Tell them 
of steelhead trout—one of the “hghtingest™ 
fish, even in January! If they think there's 
no thrill like the whine of a pill screaming 
down the fairway, remind them that 
Vancouver's courses are green right through 
the golf-fangled year. Gardens are beautiful, 
with crocuses as early as February, and there 
are miles and miles of scenic drives the year 
round. There's evening pleasure aplenty 


in Vancouver's metropolitan atmospher 
7 
Write the Vancouver Tourist Assn 


596 West Georgia Street 
Vancouver, B.C 
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Yours 


for convenience! 


Aircraft components—desirable war-surplus material at attractive 
prices—are now available to you through a nation-wide network 
of responsible agents. The War Assets Administration has 
appointed a large number of agents to serve you and keep 

you flying. These representatives are equipped both in experience 


and adequate stocks to provide you with the components you desire. 


Check your needs and then consult the map and lists on the 
succeeding pages. You will probably find what you want—at a 


price you are willing to pay—from your nearest agent. 


Tires—are available ina Propellers—for use on Instruments—in a wide Miscellaneous equip- 
large variety of sizes, aircraft from light planes range of uses including ment—generators, start- 
treads and cords. Tubes to transports. altimeters, airspeed in- ers, wheels and many 
also. dicators, gyro-horizons other items. 


etc. 
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National Aircraft Components Sales 
Center, 6200 Riverside Drive, Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Cleveland 32, Ohio. 





Any WAA agent will be happy to 
serve you. If, however, it is more 
convenient, please contact: 











A section of the W. A. A. 
display at National Aircraft 
Component Sales Center— 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


surpius A//C/0/ Components 


ARE EASY TO BUY 








Easy to locate. Check the Easy to get. There are 79 ; 
map for your nearest W.A.A. agents—all con- t+ 
veniently located. am 


agent. 





Easy on the purse. Items 
are priced to effect sub- 
stantial savings to you. 


Easy to inspect. Your 
agent has ample stocks 
on hand. 











Where to buy — 


The agents appointed by the War Assets Administration 
to serve you are strategically located from coast to cdast. 
No matter where you are there is an agent within servicing 


distance. Check this ready-reference map with the accompanying 







list. There are 79 experienced agents 


at your command. 
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16. 


17. 


19. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


- Abrams Instrument Company 


606 E. Shiawassee Street 
Lansing 3, Michigan 


- Aero Bolt & Screw Company 


1815 Webster Avenue 
New York 57, New York 


. Air Accessories, Inc. 


1400 Henderson Street 
P. O. Box 1326 
Fort Worth, Texas 


. Air-America Supply Agency 


606— 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


. Aircraft Components Corporation 


213 King Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 


. Aircraft Engine & Parts Corp. 


53 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Aircraft Hardware Mfg. Co., Inc. 
810 Edgewater Road 
New York 59, New York 


Aircraft Steel & Supply Company 
415 North Water Street 
Wichita 1, Kansas 


. Air-Parts, Inc. 


723 Senora Avenue 
Glendale 1, California 


Frank Ambrose Aviation Co. 
39-01 Main Street 
Flushing, Long Island, New York 


. Aviation Activities, Inc. 


1822 Republic Bank Building 
Dallas 1, Texas 


"Aviation Maintenance Corp. 


7701 Woodley Avenue 
Van Nuys, California 


Aviquipo Mfg. Corporation 
25 Beaver Street 
New York 4, New York 


Charles H. Babb Company 
1007 Airway 
Glendale, California 


. Brayton Flying Service, Inc. 


Lambert—St. Louis Airport 
St. Lovis 21, Missouri 


Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. 
309 N. Water Street 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Chicago Airmotive Corporation 
5643 W—63rd Street 
Chicago 36, Illinois 


. China Motor Corporation 


2300 N. Stiles Street 
Linden, New Jersey 


Clary Multiplier Corporation 
425 East 54th Street 
Los Angeles 12, California 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


35. 


37. 


Cobell Industries, Inc. 
401 Lake St. P. O. Box 966 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Collins Engineering Company 
9050 Washington Boulevard 
Culver City, California 


Continental Motors Corporation 
205 Market Street 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Dothan Aviation Company 
Municipal Airport 
Dothan, Alabama 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
Santa Monica, California 


Durham Aircraft Service, Inc. 
Northern Bivd. at Prince Street 
Flushing, Long Island, New York 


Eclipse-Pioneer Division 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Teterboro, New Jersey 


Eighth Air Depot, Inc. 
Hendricks Field, (P. O. Box 507) 
Sebring, Florida 


Embry-Riddle Company 
P. O. Box 668 
Miami, Florida 


Erwin-Clark Corporation 
P. O. Box 401 
Hondo, Texas 


Florida Aviation Corporation 
Drew Field 
Tampa, Florida 


General Aircraft Company 
5512 San Fernando Road 
Glendale 1, California 


General Aviation Equipment 
Company, Inc. 

69 Public Square 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Globe Aircraft Components Corp. 
North Side Station 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 


. Globe Industries, Inc. 


28 West 44th Street 
New York 18, New York 


Goble Aircraft Specialties, Inc. 
135-06 Northern Boulevard 
Flushing, Long Island, New York 


. Grand Central Air Parts Co. 


1310 Airway 
Glendale 1, California 


Hartwell Aviation Supply Co. 
3417 Crenshaw Boulevard 
Los Angeles 16, California 


Luke Harris Industries, Inc. 
Willow Run Airport 
Willow Run, Michigan 


39. 


40. 
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42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 
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52. 


53. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


G. W. Holmes Company 
196-208 East Gay Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Irving Air Chute Company, Inc. 
1670 Jefferson Avenue 
Buffalo 8, New York 


. Jack & Heintz Precision 


Industries, Inc. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Lamson and Sessions Company 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Link Aviation Devices, Inc. 
Binghamton, New York 


Lodwick Industries, Inc. 
Lodwick Airport 
Lakeland, Florida 


S. A. Long Company 
232 Forth Market Street 
Wichita 1, Kansas 


. Lynchburg Air Transport & 


Sales Corp. 
Preston Glenn Airport 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Maxwell Associates, Inc. 
15 Moore Street 
New York 4, New York 


Mirax Chemical Products Corp. 
24 Vassar Drive 
Dayton, Ohio 


New Mexico Aircraft Sales, Inc. 
P. O. Box 157 

West Mesa Airport 

Old Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Northwestern Aeronautical Corp. 
1902 W. Minnehaha 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


. Pacific Airmotive Corporation 


1628 McGee Street 

Yansas City 8, Missouri 
or 

6265 San Fernando Road 

Glendale, California 


Page Airways, Inc. 
Municipal Airport 
Rochester, New York 


. Clarence E. Page 


Hangar No. 3, Municipal Airport 
Oklahoma City, Okiahoma 


Parker Service Agency Division 
The Parker Appliance Co. 

1732 S. Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 


Piedmont Aviation, Inc. 
Smith-Reynolds Air Port 
Winston-Salem 1, North Carolina 


Pioneer Parachute Co., Inc. 
Forest Street 
Manchester, Connecticut 


Piper Aircraft Corporation 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


59. 


60. 
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62. 


63. 


65. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


Thor Solberg Aviation Company 
Solberg-Hunterdon Airport 
Whitehouse, New Jersey 


Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 
Great Neck, L. l., New York 


- Reid & Cook Electrical Contractors 


4th and Williams 
Renton, Washington 


Resort Airlines, Inc. 
Box 130, Southern Pines Airport 
Southern Pines, North Carolina 


Ryan Aeronautical Company 
Lindbergh Field 
San Diego 12, California 


. Schneck Engine Service & Supply 


Washington Park Air Port 
Homewood, Illinois 


Schuster Electric Company 
321 Sycamore Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


. Simsbury Flying Service 


Simsbury, Connecticut 


Snyder Aircraft Corporation 
5036 W. 63rd Street 
Chicago 38, Illinois 


Pyrometer Service Company 
228 River Road 
North Arlington, New Jersey 


Southport Aero Service 
Cedar Avenue 
Rosemont, Minnesota 


Ranger Aircraft Engines 
Fairchild Engine and Aircraft 
Farmingdale, New York 


. Stance Company 


1914 Canton Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Supply Division, Inc. 
Lambert Airport 
Robertson, Missouri 


Switlik Parachute Company, Inc. 
Lalor and Hancock Streets 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Toth Aircraft & Accessories Co. 
220 Richards Road 

Municipal Airport 

Kansas City, Missouri 


United Aero Service, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1028 
Delta Air Base 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


U. S. Aeroplane Carriers, Inc. 
Dover, Delaware 


Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc. 
2004 Lyndale Avenue, South 


Mi ih Mi ,* 
polis 5, 





Wallace Air Service, Inc. 
P. O. Box 2203, Felts Field 
Spokane, Washington 


Woodward Brothers Co., Inc. 
9175 East Douglas 
Wichita 1, Kansas 
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‘Day-Coach’ Service Seen Best 
For Non-Scheduled Carriers 


Commerce Reports Low Fare 
Field Open for Competition 


HE NON-SCHEDULED air carriers in 

the future will probably be able to 
compete with the scheduled airlines most 
effectively in the promotion of second- 
class, “day-coach” type of service offered 
at lower than regular fares. 

This is a primary conclusion offered by 
the Transportation Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, in an analysis 
of the air transportation industry pub- 
lished last month. 

# Citing the need for such air services to 
tap the large coach-class, travel market, 
the report declared “it would appear that 
the non-scheduled carriers as a ey Bang 
in a favorable position to develop them 

Without meals, reservation, and various 
passenger ‘extras’, such services would 
require only a minimum of ground facil- 
ities and personnel, and would thus fit in 


with the type of organization developed 
by most non-scheduled passenger car- 
riers.” 


* While competition in this type of serv- 
ice may develop later from the scheduled 
airlines, belief was expressed that the 
many problems confronting the airlines 
in improving their existing passenger 
services will probably preclude any ag- 
gressive experimentation with new classes 
of operation in the near future. 

It was pointed out that elimination of 
free meals and similar services, along 
with the reservations system, might per- 
mit fare reductions of as much as 50c to 
75c per passenger mile below the level 
required for standard service. 

# Assuming a liberal regulatory policy, 
the Department of Commerce study also 
predicted a favorable future for non- 
scheduled and charter services in filli 
in the remaining gaps in the schedul 
air route network: “There are still over 
3,000 urban points, with a ‘total 1940 popu- 
lation of about 29 million persons, lack- 
ing direct scheduled air service. Of 
these ‘totals, about 55% of the cities and 
40% of the population, are located at a 
distance of more than 25 miles from the 
nearest airline station. 

“While many of these points may not 


justify the establishment of fully sched- 
uled air service for some time to come, 
if at all, most will have occasional need 
for services which can be supplied by 
non-scheduled operators. 

* “Similarly, cities already certificated for 
air service but lacking direct connections 
between one another will furnish impor- 
tant opportunities for the rendering of 
this type of service. In short, it appears 
that non-scheduled and charter operations 
should continue to develop as an essen- 
tial part of the overall pattern of air 
passenger services.” 

However, the non-scheduled carriers 

were described as losing competitive 
ground in some of the principle services 
performed along certificated airline routes 
where the inadequacy of scheduled capa- 
city immediately after the was generally 
created a seller’s market. 
It was recognized that with expansion 
of scheduled capacity, effective competi- 
tion by non-scheduled companies be- 
comes increasingly difficult at comparable 
fares. 

Strong sales advantages listed on the 

side of the regular airlines were: estab- 
lished reputation and patronage; exten- 
sive sales organizations; frequency of 
service; ability to advertise without re- 
striction; and public preference, other 
things being equal, for the regularity 
of fully scheduled services. 
*# The survey of financial returns indi- 
cated that of 164 non-scheduled passen- 
ger carriers reporting both revenue and 
expense data for a two-month period re- 
quested by the CAB (generally last May- 
June), 125 showed profits amounting in 
the aggregate to $202,434. Thirty-nine 
experienced losses totaling $176,231, re- 
sulting in a favorable net income for all 
carriers analyzed of $26,203. 

Generally, the proportion of ge me 
operations was er for small plane 
users than for operators of Lodestar and 
larger planes: more than 80% of 135 
companies in the former category showed 
a profit, compared with only 55% of the 
29 firms in the latter group. 

% Many of the small plane operators were 
engaged also in non-transport aviation 
activities, however, and it was not known 
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™m FOR SALE = 
LOCKHEED 10-A ELECTRA 


Unusually Low Time 


Ideal feeder or company airplane. Equipped 
with Pratt and Whitney Wasp, Jr. engines; 
has ten passenger seats; current license. 
Address inquiries to: Box 524 
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WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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Yankees Beware 


Down at New Bern, N. C., Yankees 
get a start when they arrive at the 
airport and are confronted by a sign 
reading “Headquarters, Confederate 
Air Force” and find the Confeder- 
ate flag waving in the breeze. Seems 
that a group of veterans set up a 
fixed base operation and could think 
of nothing more appropriate for a 
name. And when a student pilot 
solos, he is awarded a commission as 
Colonel in the “Air Force.” The vets 
themselves have the Confederate in- 
signia on their caps. 











to what extent their profits were due o 
sharing of overhead and other expenses 

Traffic figures reported by 250 carriers 
placing primary emphasis on passenger 
services indicated bi-monthly totals of 
nearly 19 million passenger miles, or 18% 
of the scheduled airline total for the 
same period, and 34,669 passengers, 1.6% 
of the regular airline total. 


Non-Scheduled Deal 
Expands West Coast 
Air Freight Carrier 


Expansion of California Eastern Air- 
ways, transcontinental non-scheduled air 
freight carrier, was announced in Octo- 
ber with the purchase of the Mercury 
Transport Corporation of New York and 
the Columbia Air Cargo of Portland, Ore- 
gon, through merger action. 

J. J. O’Brien, president, stated Mercury 
was preparing to launch a nation-wide 
contract service when the merger was 
made and Columbia was already in op- 
eration in the Pacific Northwest. 

Coincident with the merger, Alvin P. 
Adams, a director of the Mercury con- 
cern, was elected to the board of Cali- 
fornia Eastern. 

Based at Oakland, Calif., Airport, Cali- 
fornia Eastern operates five four-engine 
transcontinental flights each week. Key 
cities on the route include New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 

O’Brien has pointed out before that 
California Eastern is an independent out- 
fit, not connected with any air freight as- 
sociation. Reports that the air freight 
carrier was one of a group in a coopera- 
tive organization claiming to represent 
the air-freight industry are not true, 
O’Brien said. 

As an independent, the west coast based 
company is doing right well for itself 
According to O’Brien, California Eastern 
carried 58 percent as much ton-miles of 


freight during August as the total do- 
mestic certificated airline industry did 
during June, which was the latest date 


for which comparison could be made. 
The company hauled 468,247 ton-miles 
during August which, O’Brien said, was 
19 percent as much as the domestic air- 
line industry’s combined air freight and 
air express operation for that period. 
California Eastern is an applicant for 
a certificate to operate scheduled air 
freight routes of transcontinental span. 
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CAB Asks Comments On New 
Non-Scheduled Safety Rules 


Regulations Would Approach 
Those of Regular Airlines 


f po EXPECTED tightening of safety 
controls over non-scheduled air car- 
riers drew nearer last month as the Safety 
Bureau of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
circulated for industry comments its pro- 
posed amendments to Part 42 of Civil Air 
Regulations. 

The changes, generally designed to 

bring non-scheduled safety rules more 
in line with those of the regular airlines, 
would affect operators “in all instances 
where the aircraft has a total of 600 or 
more horsepower and is engaged in air 
carrier passenger operations, and in some 
instances where only cargo operations 
are involved.” 
#In requesting that industry views be 
expressed within 20 days, the Safety Bu- 
reau memorandum of Oct. 25 explained 
that the “public interest requires imme- 
diate consideration by the Board of the 
indicated changes and therefore the time 
allocated for the return of comment must 
necessarily be of somewhat shorter dura- 
tion than has heretofore been the stand- 
ard practice.” At this writing no com- 
ments on the new rules had yet been re- 
ceived from the affected parties. 

Substance of the new rules proposed 
follows: 

General: Multi-engine aircraft would 
be required for night or instrument 
operations when carrying passengers, ex- 
cept as otherwise authorized by the Ad- 
ministrator. Such craft would be 
equipped so that engine rotation can be 
promptly stopped in flight, and would be 
capable, with any one engine inoperative, 
of maintaining a climb of 100 ft. per 
minute at 5,000 ft. above sea level with 
maximum authorized load. 

Instruments and equipment: Additional 
aircraft equipment would be prescribed, 
including the duplication of certain vital 
flight instruments, dual power supply for 
vacuum operated instruments, installation 
of pilot heaters, and use of approved car- 
buretor de-icing equipment for each en- 
gine. Flare equipment would not be re- 
quired in multi-engine aircraft of 600 hp. 
or more. 

Engine maintenance: A limit of 1,000 
flight hours between major overhauls 
would be required. This would not au- 
thorize use of an engine for such full 
period of 1,000 hours, when inspection or 
operation indicates that a major overhaul 
is needed before that time. 

Flight time limitations: Pilot flight 
time limitations prescribed for scheduled 
domestic airlines would apply to non- 
scheduled operators. These would specify 
the maximum daily, weekly, monthly, and 
yearly hours flown by a pilot. 

An upper limit of eight hours would be 
set as the maximum that any pilot could 
be on duty in the cockpit or on the flight 
deck during any consecutive 24-hour 
period. The entire matter of airline pilot 
hour limitations and over-all duty time 
is under review by CAB at this time, and 
resulting regulations are expected to 
apply to all air carrier operations, both 
scheduled and non-scheduled. 

Certification and experience: A _ first 
pilot on aircraft of more than 600 total 
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horsepower in which passengers are car- 
ried would be required to hold an airline 
transport pilot rating. A second pilot, 
when required on such aircraft, would 
hold an instrument rating in addition to 
a commercial pilot rating. 

Serviceability of equipment: Greater 
emphasis would be placed on proper 
maintenance of all equipment including 
aircraft, engines, propellers, and appli- 
ances. The pilot would be specifically 
responsible for holding or cancelling a 
flight until repairs or replacements are 
made in all cases where he deems it ad- 
visable for safety. 

Fuel supply: All aircraft of 600 hp. or 
more would be required to carry at least 
45 minutes of reserve fuel. 


Race Horse Business 
In Store For Carriers 
As Steeds Take to Air 


The transportation of race horses is 
scheduled to become big business for the 
air carriers. 

Trainers who have tried it have dis- 
covered that the bangtails not only don’t 
mind a trip by air, but love it, and a 
thoroughbred in training can be shipped 
across the country and remain in fine 
running fettle. 

The payoff came when Herbert Woolf, 

owner of one of the most successful rac- 
ing stables, shipped Historian, one of the 
turf world’s highest priced thoroughbreds 
from Chicago to Hollywood Park via 
American Air Express, to run in the 
Hollywood Park $100,000 Gold Cup. 
* Two days after he was unloaded from 
the plane, Historian won $10,000 for third 
place in the Gold Cup and was only a 
couple of heads away from winning first 
money. A week later he scampered to 
first place in a $50,000 race. 

On a long train trip, a horse gets tired, 
over-heated and generally fagged out. It 
takes several days to bring a thorough- 
bred back into shape to run. 

It cost $1,200 for Historian’s fast flight 

from Chicago to Los Angeles and the 
stable counted it an excellent investment 
in view of the thoroughbred’s perform- 
ance. 
* As a result of the Historian experiment, 
a number of owners and trainers are 
preparing to ship their horses by air. 
One example is Louis B. Mayer, the 
motion picture magnate who owns one 
of the largest and most expensive stables 
in training. 

American Airlines is building stalls to 

equip one of the C-54’s operated by its 
cargo contract division to go after this 
new business in a large way. A C-54 has 
room to accommodate 10 horses with five 
stalls on each side of the plane. 
* Shipping race horses by air is relatively 
simple. Horses are accustomed to stand- 
ing while traveling and the stalls are in- 
stalled so the horses face forward. A 
little rubbing down enroute prevents any 
danger of colds due to the quick rise from 
ground temperatures and this with a little 
hay to munch is all that is required in the 
way of equine service aloft. 





VERY Air Transport execu- 
tive keeps his weather eye 

on the horizon, watching for 
significant new legislation, 
advanced engineering tech- 
niques, new demands and uses 


for speed. 
@ Part of L&S service is to 


anticipate tomorrow and make 


you ready. 


@ But the best way to be ready 
for tomorrow’s abundant prom- 
ise is to face today’s problems 
with sound engineering skill 
—to whittle down costs and 
sharpen the efficiency of your 
operation. 


@ Whether your problems 
concern complete airport plan- 
ning, air transport operation 
or transport plane design, our 
full facilities will provide you 
with more than satisfactory 
solutions. Write to our New 


York office. 


Luttrell and 


Senior, Inc. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
ENGINEERING 

General Offices Service Bureau 
331 Madison Avenue 1710 Connecticut Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. Washington 9, D.C. 
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West Coast Airlines 
To Begin Operations 


CCG@ERVING the evergreen empire” is 

the slogan West Coast Airlines has 
selected for its newly certificated feeder 
routes in the Pacific Northwest. 

The new line, which was organized by 
Nick Bez, former president of Alaskan 
Southern Airways, is completing its plans 
to start operations this month on the 
two alternate routes which comprise the 
Portland-Seattle segment of West Coast’s 
overall regional route. 

Later, as soon as facilities are made 
available, West Coast will extend its 
operations south from Portland to Med- 
ford, where it will connect with South- 
west Airways to San Francisco, and north 
from Seattle to Bellingham and also to 
Port Angeles to complete its route pattern. 


* West Coast will use five DC-3’s con- 
verted to 24 passengers in instituting its 
Pacific Northwest schedules and inaugural 
schedules will call for two round trip 
flights a day for each city. 

Headquarters of West Coast Airlines 
are in Seattle where the new company 
also is establishing a shop for daily main- 
tenance. Major overhauls of engines, 
however, will be done on a contract basis. 


* Executive organization of West Coast 
Airlines has m announced as follows: 

President, Nick Bez, formerly president of 
Alaskan Southern Airways and organizer of 
Inter-Coastal Airways; executive vice presi- 
dent, Herbert A. Munter, former commander 
in Naval Air Transport Service and operator 
of Aircraft Charter Service in Alaska; ad- 
ministrative vice president, Gilbert R. Cook, 
former C.P.T. Training School operator; 
secretary, Harold Scott, president of Harold 
L. Scott and Company, Seattle public ac- 
countants; treasurer, William A. Castleton, 
Seattle mining operator who was affiliated 
with Alaskan Southern Airways prior to 
purchase by Pan American; comptroller, 
Richard A. Duwe, former office manager of 
Washington Aircraft and Transport Corpora- 
tion; traffic manager, Gilbert L. Gilbert, 
former acting head of transportation de- 
partment of University of Washington; op- 
erations manager, Ernest B. Code, former 
superintendent of western division of North- 
west Airlines; superintendent of Flight Con- 
trol, Lloyd M. Kuhnley, formerly Seattle 
terminal manager of Northwest Airlines and 
Heutenant commander in Naval Air Trans- 
port Service; chief pilot, George H. Willing- 
ham, former United Air Lines pilot and test 
pilot for Boeing Aircraft Co., with 16,000 
hours of fiying; service manager, Walter 
M. Burrington, former foreman for Boeing 
Aircraft Co., and service superintendent of 
Northwest Air Service; Seattle station man- 
age, LeRoy W. Leach, former superintendent 
of passenger service for United Air Lines 
in Portland; asst. traffic manager, Clifford 
L. Bangsund, former traffic representative 
for Pan American; public relations director, 
David P. Marin, formerly with Associated 
Press and ex-Navy lieutenant. 


West Coast has based its rates purely 
on a mileage basis. If it has two routings, 
it has two fares. 

Even the competition afforded by United 
Air Lines has not affected the tariff scale 
of West Coast. 

On short and long hauls, West Coast 
is charging an average of 25% better than 
the UAL flights between the same points. 

Examples drawn from the two com- 
panies’ fares using Seattle as destination 

int are: Bellingham—WC $5.35, UAL 

10; Portland—WC $7.75 (via Chehalis) 
and $12.75 (via Astoria), UAL $6.25; Eu- 
gene—WC $14.55 (via Chehalis) and 
$19.55 (via Astoria), UAL $11.20. 
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Woolman Answers Critics 


Cc. E. Woolman, president of Delta 
Air Lines, answered airline critics 
who have knocked reservation and 
passenger procedures recently by using 
the advertising sections of daily 
papers along Delta's routes to give a 
picture of Delta’s situation on equip- 
ment, operations, maintenance and 
passenger procedures. 

In a letter to the public, Woolman 
told of the transition from wartime 
to peacetime operations which Delta 


had experienced during the past year 
when strikes and shortages had 
dogged the country. Woolman said 


Delta had added more planes and cut 
fares 10 percent during that time ay» 
well as maintaining 99.02 percent of 
its scheduled mileage. 














Colonial Cuts Round-Trip Fares 
To Promote Excursion Traffic 


Colonial Airlines has announced round- 
trip fare reductions on all its services 
beginning November 15. The move was 
made to encourage one-day and seven- 
day excursions by air and will be dis- 
continued February 14 of next year. 

For a one-day round trip by Colonial 
37% per cent has been knocked off and 
for the seven day circular junket by air, 
the customer gets 25 per cent taken 
away. 

The reduction of round-trip fares over 
Colonial’s northeast U. S. and Canada 


routes is expected to attract more visitors 
to the New England and Canadian winter 
resorts than before. 


H Introducing Miss Marie 
Some Service— por "vhs heads up 
Alaska Airlines Shopping Service which does a 
booming business in the far north Territory. 
Based in Anchorage, Miss Dow travels the 
system and buys anything and everything that 
anybody wants—and of course it's all shipped 
by air. No charge for the service, however. 
One of her toughest deals a woman in Nome 
had a sick child and needed goat milk. Alaska 
Airlines bought a goat, flew it north, and 
then had to fly in feed for the goat because 
Nome is in pretty desolate country. That's 

what air transport does in Alaska. 





Additions to Service 
Along Pacific Coast 
Expand Air Coverage 


The Pacific Coast soon will be bene- 
fited by air service equal, if not superior, 
to any other section of the United States 

United Air Lines, which has been flying 
the Pacific Coast for 20 years, now is 
serving 27 cities between Vancouver and 
San Diego. This represents the greatest 
number of points served by any one trunk 
line over a comparable route—1286 miles 

When Southwest Airways and West 
Coast Airlines, new feeder lines, are 
operating in full flight no community of 
any consequence—and having an airport 

in the three coast cities, California, 
Oregon and Washington, will be without 
a certificated air mail, passenger and ex- 
press carrier. 

Southwest and West Coast both were 
scheduled to inaugurate operations this 
week, but it will be January 1 before they 
are flying over all portions of their routes 

Southwest was due to get under way 
November 15 between Los Angeles-San 
Francisco, serving eight points en route 
By the first of the year it will extend the 
service north from San Francisco to Med- 
ford, Ore. via two routes, one by way of 
the coast and the other by way of the 
Sacramento Valley. 

West Coast launched its service over 
two routes between Portland and Seattle 
Later, it will extend south from Portland 
to Medford, Ore., junction point with 
Southwest, and north from Seattle over 
two routes, one to Bellingham, the other 
to Port Angeles. 

Completing the Pacific Coast picture 
from a perpendicular standpoint is West- 
ern Air Lines’ Imperial Valley route serv- 
ing Palm Springs and El Centro with San 
Bernardino to be added. 


Northrop to Install 
UAL Sperry Gyropilots 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc. will install the 
Sperry A-12 Gyropilots in United Air 
Lines’ DC-4’s. 

United announced earlier this year that 

it was purchasing the newly developed 
electronic automatic pilots for its DC-4’s, 
DC-6’s and Martin 303’s and recently it 
made the first installation of the device 
in a commercial airliner in one of its 
DC-4s. Following tests with this plane, 
it signed the contract with Northrop for 
the conversion of the other 23 DC-4s it 
has in service. The work is to start 
immediately at Northrop’s Hawthorne, 
Calif., plant. 
#In addition to installing the electronic 
auto pilots in the four-engined ships, 
United also has contracted with Northrop 
for the conversion of six C-47’s for pilot 
training and for the installation of heat- 
ing systems in six DC-3’s. 

The new United contracts along with 
Northrop’s other production commitments 
will keep the Hawthorne manufacturer’s 
personnel requirements on the increase 
through the entire year of 1947. North- 
rop is currently in full production on 
the F-15 Reporter and the Flying Wing 
bomber for the Army and it soon will 
start producing its new tri-motor Pioneer. 
In addition, two new experimental proj- 
ects are in the tooling stage 
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NO. 10 IN THE SERIES. FEATURING PROMINENT ESSO AIRPORT OPERATORS 


\ 

ter sayenteen Pals In Captain and Check Pilot five years, a Chief Pilot for 
je y Colonial Airlines, and in charge of Sperry’s Flight re- 

search during the war. 
a : , i Fred writes: “After seventeen years in the aviation busi- 
ying avid 10n we C Ose SSO ness, we chose Esso fuels and lubricants for use in our 
is / airplanes and for sales to our customers because we 
and wanted quality products as demonstrated by our expe- 
runk says Frederick H. Smith, manager of MacArthur Airport rience. We feel that the research organization main- 
ules. (one of New York’s five major airports) and chairman tained by the makers of Esso products will always as- 
are of the Board of Island Air Ferries, Inc. He was a TWA sure us of a high standard of quality and performance.” 
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its MR. AIRCRAFT OWNER: Esso Aviation Products are on sale at the follow- Esso Aviation Research is intensive and unending. With a 
ne, ing airports in N.Y. State. Tear off this list and keep it for ready reference! background of over 40 years of continuous aviation experience, 
me Angola Airport; Auburn Airport; Aviation Affiliates Inc., Queens Seaplane dating from Wright Brothers first a at we a ae 
art Base, Flushing, L. I.; Babylon Seaplane Base, Babylon, L. I.; Ballston Spa Esso Dealers in step with progress with ever-better, high-quality 
ne, Airport; Boonville Airport; Brooklyn Skyport Flyers Inc., Mill Basin, Brooklyn Esso Aviation Products. 
Canandaigua Airport; Canandaigua Seaplane Base; Cicero Airport; Commer 
nic cial Airport, Ogden; Deer Park Airport; Falconer Airport; Fitzmaurice Field YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
Massapequa Park; Flushing Airport; Fort Plain Airport; Fulton Municipal Air 
DS, port; Hayduk Airport & Seaplane Base, Herkimer; Hylan Airport, Rochester j 
~ Jamestown Municipal Airport; Keesville Airport; Keyes Airport, Oneonta 
“4 Kirkville Airport; Lake Placid Airport; Malone Dufort Airport, Malone 
Massena Airport; Meacham Airport, Rochester; Mills Aircraft Corp., Elmira 
th Moravia Air Haven, Moravia; Muncie Airport, Sidney; Mercury Airport, Ham 
‘ts mondsport; New Palz Airport; Niagara Falls Municipal Airport; Ogdens ' AVIATION PRODUCTS 
’s burg Airport; Palmyra Airpark; Penn Yan Flying Service, Penn Yan; Pisecc 
Airport; Point Pleasant Seaplane Service, Point Pleasant; Red Creek Munici SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 
= pal Airport; Richmond County Airport, Travis, S. 1; Ridgeway Airport 
_ Rochester; Ripley Airport; Scottsville Airport; Seneca Falls Airport; Shawnee L em 
ng Flying Service, No. Tonawanda; Staten Island Airport, Newspringville, S. I . 
ill Steffen Aeronautical Service, E. Amherst; Stormville Airport; Syracuse Aix Pan 
Tr. port; Tri-Cities Airport, Endicott; Tri-States Airport, Montgomery; Walker 
: Airport, Kingston; Ward Air Service, Syracuse; Warwick Airport; Waterloc 
I~ Airpark, Waterloo; Watertown Municipal Airport; Werle Airport, Dunkirk 
Westchester Airport, Inc., Armonk. 
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1914. World's first vacuum tube re 


1919. These Western Electric ampli- 


peater amplifier; designed by fiers powered the mightiest 


Bell Telephone scientists and made by 
Western Electric for transcontinental 
telephony, was the start of modern 
electronic communicctions. 


HEN Bell Telephone scientists 
designed and Western Electric 
manufactured the first vacuum tube re- 
they 
opened a vast new frontier of communi- 


peater amplifier back in 1914, 


cations and sound distribution. Up to 
that time, telephone communications— 
both by wire and radio—could cover 
only limited distances and produce 
relatively low volumes. 


For more than 30 years, this team has 


produced eyer better amplifiers for 


= QUALITY COUNTS — 


sound system of its day, used at New 
York's “Victory Way" Celebration after 
World Wor |. There were 113 loud- 
speckers in the system. 


almost every use —long distance wire 
and radio telephony, radio broadcasting, 
sound distribution systems, mobile radio, 
sound motion pictures, disc recording, 


acoustic instruments and radar. 


Equipped with unexcelled tools of re- 
search, experience, skill and manufac- 
turing facilities, the Bell Laboratories- 
Western Electric team will continue to 
design and build amplifiers outstanding 
in quality, efficiency and dependable 
performance. 


Beet abel. bir ebdaghaclahale 


World's larwe anizat 
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devoted exclusively to research 


ses of electrical communications 
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1922. The Western Electric 8A was the 

first commercial broadcasting 
amplifier. Today, 24 years later, some 
of these 8A's are still in use. This long 
life speaks volumes for the quality 
built into them. 








1946. The brand new 124H and J 

omplifiers for wired music and 
public address systems are small and 
light weight, yet deliver 20 watts. They 
are setting new standards of quality 
for music reproduction. 


1928 This ac operated amplifier, one 

* of the first made, reduced main- 
tenance costs and did away with cum- 
bersome batteries and charging equip- 
ment. It wos used to record some of the 
earliest sound motion pictures 


1942. This compact and powerful unit 

for battle announce systems is 
typical of Western Electric amplifiers 
designed during the war. It operated 
dependably when mounted a few feet 
from the largest guns 


1946 The 1126C is the latest design of Western 

* Electric's popular level governing amplifiers. 
In operation it acts as a program-operated gain 
control to prevent overmodulation in AM or FM 
broadcasting. It immediately reduces gain when 
an instantaneous peak exceeds a predetermined 
level, slowly restores it when the peak is passed. 


1934, Western Electric wos an early 

leader in making compression 
type amplifiers to enable higher speech 
intensity between noise level and over- 
load point. This equipment was used in 
overseas racdiotelephony 
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1938. Negative feedback is another 

of Bell Laboratories’ many con- 
tributions to amplifier design—now in 
general use. This amplifier for disc re- 
cording was able to supply as much as 
50 db of feedback 
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Lower Operating Cost — Higher Speed 
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Cyclone 9 Power Units offer operators 


A up to 10 per cent saving in direct oper- 
ating cost and up to 20 MPH increase 
in cruising speed. 

Greater Operational Flexibility 


to the DC-4 with WRIGHT CYCLONES sinais ain delat alesis 


greater equipment utilization and allows 








shorter trip time on competitive routes. 


The 1425 HP Cyclone 9HD Power Unit offers operating and main- 























tenance advantages which no DC-4 operator can afford to overlook. Reduced and Simplified Maintenance = 
Proven by scheduled airline service, this Wright development pays The installation is simplified and acces- = 
for itself many times over sibility greatly improved. The complete B 
: . interchangeability of power units mean f 
The Power Units are complete to the firewall, fit the present , ~ Ang) cer tein 
a sf fewer spares, less specialized tooling Sr 
DC-4 nacelles, and are completely interchangeable regardless of end equipment. Reduced meintenance / 
nacelle position on the airplane. permits more time in the air, less time - 
Consider the summary of advantages. A Wright representative on the ground. tic 
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United Adopts ‘Finger-Tip’ Telephone Reservations Procedures 








| NITED AIR LINES has adopted a 
new telephone reservation request 
procedure. Tested first in Chicago, the 
new system proved to increase the ability 
to handle calls by 300 per cent, accord- 
ing to D. F. Magarrell, vice president- 
passenger service. 

Changes in office arrangement, instal- 
lation of specially-designed equipment 
and the specialization of agents’ duties 
now afford production line methods for 
reservations work. 

Movement in the office is reduced 
through the seating of all personnel with 
the exception of supervisors. Soundproof 
ceilings and the substitution of lights for 
telephone bells have virtually eliminated 
noise. 


United Air Lines’ new telephone reservation system produces speed for pas- 
Upper left, availability board, handy schedules and 
Upper right shows big availability 


sengers, ease for agents. 
telephones keep clerks in one position. 


* All periinent information is available 
visually and at the agent’s fingertips, 
Magarrell explained, thus eliminating the 
walking-filing-hunting technique formerly 
experienced. A speedier service for air 
travellers and less work for reservation 
clerks has resulted, the United official 
said. 

Hub of the set-up is a continuously 
moving belt which carries reservation 
cards and other records to flight space 
controllers. Telephone sales positions are 
on either side of the conveyor. 

Across one end of the room is a huge 
“availability board” which provides an 
up-to-the-minute panorama of all flights 
31 days hence. Flight numbers are shown 





board 








Braniff to Give Instant 


Space Request Confirmation 


Any of the 5300 seats available daily 
on Braniff International Airways domes- 
tic flights can now be immediately con- 
firmed to passengers, Charles E. Beard, 
vice president, has announced. Round- 
trips, stop-over flites and trips where the 
passenger boards at a station other than 
the original contact are included in this 
instant confirmation service. 

In addition to Braniff’s “sell and tell” 
plan being of great service to passengers, 
the new set-up speeds the entire reser- 
vation program by doing away with 
‘check-back” calls and slashing reserva- 
tion messages on Braniff’s teletype sys- 
tem in half. Charts in each of Braniff's 
city reservation offices, kept current by 
messages from the central office, indicate 
at a glance all space in all directions on 
the entire airline. Thus alternate trips 
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may be suggested if a requested schedule 


is booked. 





Now It's Uniforms 
Prepare to meet no end of vexing 
problems if you are of a mind to start 
up a8 brand new airline in this day 


and age. Take, for example, the latest 
predicament of Southwest Airways— 
uniforms. 


Southwest had selected and ordered 
ite uniforms several weeks ago. But 
this is the answer they got in check- 


ing the supplier on deliveries the 
other day: 
“Oh, didn’t we advise you? We 
won't be able to make your uniforms 
for you.” 


Now Southwest has to start all over 
again on its uniform problem , 
and the date it wanted to start op- 
erations was Nov. 15 











the board with the 
Station code letters 
indicate space 


across the top of 
dates down the side. 
opposite specific flights 
available. 


* Under the new system the reservation 
sales agent is responsible for either con- 
firming the space or passing along a re- 
quest to the communications department 
when the clearance is from another sta- 
tion. The confirmation agent notifies the 
passenger when a call-back is necessary, 
and the controller keeps a record of 
space sales and vacancies 

United is revising reservation offices at 
New York, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Portland to incorporate the new system 


- 
: 
7 
’ 


’ Records of space sales and vacancies are kept by controllers, lower left. 
Entire office, lower right, is protected against noise by lights for bells, sound- 
proof ceilings. The system will be effective in all United reservations offices soon 


United Takes Over Office 
Space at Old Dodge Plant 


United Air Lines announced that it has 
leased from the War Assets Administra- 
tion approximately 90,000 square feet of 
office space in the former Dodge plant at 
West 74th St., and South Cicero Ave., to 
extend its Chicago headquarters. United's 
new space will be only a short distance 
from the airline’s general headquarters 
building at 5959 South Cicero Ave 

Departments occupying the airline’s 
three buildings in the Loop will be moved 
either to general headquarters or to the 
former Dodge plant, thus consolidating 
general office activities at those two loca- 
tions. W. A. Patterson, president, said 
the move is in line with the company’s 
decision to continue development of its 
general headquarters at Chicago Plans 
were to occupy the space by Oct. 15 


Terms of the lease were not given. 








McConnell Schools Training 
Stewardesses for 3 Airlines 


Expense is Students’ in TWA, 
NWA, Continental Schooling 


F U. S. AIRLINES did not have to 

stand the expense of training their own 
stewardesses, the chances are that they 
could save themselves a couple of million 
dollars a year. 

Naturally the airlines have been wary 
about allowing an outsider to have any- 
thing to do with their stewardess train- 
ing, but the chance to save a sizeable 
amount of money is causing them to take 
a close look at an idea presented by Zell 
McConnell, head of McConnell Schools, 
Minneapolis. 

Three airlines—Northwest, TWA and 
Continental—have taken a close enough 
look so that they have now turned all 
their stewardess training over to Miss 
McConnell, thus marking a new trend in 
the industry. Whether other airlines will 
follow remains to be seen, but it is 
known that several are definitely inter- 
ested. 

#In 1939, Miss McConnell, who had been 
in fashion work and in the legitimate 
theater and who was interested in educa- 
tional work, first got the idea that she 
could set up a school, offering a com- 
plete course in stewardess training for 
a girls would pay a regular tuition 


In 1941, she first presented her idea 
to an airline, and the reception was cold. 
Airline personne] officials were (1) doubt- 
ful that an outsider could train girls to 
give the type of service demanded of 
stewardesses, and (2) certain that no one 
could talk girls into going to a school 
where they would have to pay for their 
own training when the long-standing 
practice had been that all training ex- 
penses (varying from $450 to over $650 
per girl) were paid by the airlines. 


+ However, on Oct. 1, 1945—six years 
after she got the idea—Miss McConnell 
sold Northwest Airlines. Then came TWA 
and Continental. Between January and 
May of this year, the school trained 100 
stewardesses for NWA. Altogether, 366 
girls were graduated during the first 10 
months of 1946, and the total will be over 
400 for the. year. 

And despite the fact that many people 
didn’t think it could be done, Miss Mc- 
Connell collects $325 tuition, plus room 
and board, from every girl who attends 
the school. The course lasts eight weeks, 
during which time 320 hours of instruc- 
tion is given. 


* One of the airlines’ headaches has al- 
ways been the rapid turnover of steward- 
esses, and Miss McConnell claims that 
her method has cut down this turnover 
substantially. A girl who has paid out 
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hard cash to become a stewardess isn't 
likely to leave the airline quickly, she 
points out. 

The school now has two branches, one 
at 1030 Nicollet St., Minneapolis, and the 
other in the Ambassador Hotel, Kansas 
City. Girls are chosen for the school by a 
team of two—a representative of the 
school and a representative of the airline. 
Both must approve the applicant. About 
10 out of 100 applicants are accepted, and 
five of those finally selected don’t make 
the grade. 

* Stewardesses for different airlines do 
not train together at the school—each 
airline works out its course of instruction 
in cooperation with the school’s officials, 

The staff of 33, all of whom have been 
in airline work, teach the students history 
of aviation, aircraft familiarization, a 
smattering of meteorology and navigation, 
theory of flight, Civil Air Regulations, 
plus the many other things a stewardess 
must know. In addition to these courses, 
they are taught to work with their 
hands, how to sit and rise, how to balance 
(the school uses a “balancing board,” a 
small round disc mounted on rockers, on 
which girls must learn to stand, do exer- 
cises, etc.) 

* They are taught to be self-sufficient— 
how to give their own permanent waves, 
how to mix their own cosmetics, how to 
make their own cold cream, how to apply 
makeup to overcome facial deficiencies. 

Regular graduation exercises are held, 
and girls go on company payrolls at mid- 
night of the same day. And the McCon- 
nell-trained girls seem to be performing 
well for the airlines. Miss McConnell 
hopes that her idea has finally —— on 


Braniff Gets Temporary 
Permits for Latin Operation 


A survey flight by Braniff International 
Airways vice presidents Charles E. Beard 
and R. C. Shraeder over the carrier's 
newly certificated South American routes 
has resulted in traffic and operational ne- 
gotiations that will permit the line to 
commence its operations as early as Jan 
1, 1947, 

As a temporary permit for operation 
from a foreign country may be obtained 
during the time a bi-lateral aviation 
treaty between the U. S. and the foreign 
nation is being negotiated, Braniff has 
arranged for ad interim permits with 
South American countries that will allow 
immediate start on their international 
flights. Permission has been given Braniff 
by Brazil to terminate a transcontinental 
route in Rio de Janeiro via Camp Grande 
and Sao Paulo, and an international air 
service permit has been obtained from 
Panama. Temporary permits have been 
filed in Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, Cuba 
and Peru, with plans for a filing in Argen- 
tina soon. 

Five Douglas DC-4’s will be delivered 
to the Braniff Dallas base in November 
as an interim measure pending the ar- 
rival of DC-6 sleeper planes in the 
spring and Martin 303 pressurized planes 
later in 1947, 


Kemp Gets AAL Award Of Merit 


A. N. Kemp, war-time president of 
American Airlines, was presented the air- 
line’s Award of Merit in recognition of 
his service from 1942 to 1945 which con- 
tributed “materially to the growth of 
American Airlines.” 
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STRIKING FORCE “PACKET” 


The Army is dedicated to the fast movement of troops, to 
lightning-like strikes in offense and the fast deployment 
of defending forces to key positions. 

This principle is implemented by the close alliance be- 
tween land and air forces. To the Third Air Force (Troop 
Carrier Command) has gone the job of speeding the trans- 
port of airborne battle specialists. 

And to the Fairchild Packet has come a major role in 


the maneuvers that develop these techniques. 


The Packet can shift from assignment to assignment 
with ease. It tows gliders. It carries guns, trucks or light 
tanks. It transports a complement of 42 airborne infantry- 
men. It is a jump ship for a like number of paratroopers. 


And, in a few minutes, it can be transformed into a hos- 








pital plane, carrying 34 litter wounded and four attendants. 

The first plane designed specifically to carry cargo, 
with abilities typical of Fairchild design and engineering 
ingenuity, The Packet proves its versatility on duty with 


the Third Air Force. 





IN COMMERCE, TOO... 


The Packet can carry cargo no other transport can 
handle. Its spacious, boxecar-like hold accommodates 
bulky goods. 

The hold is loaded and unloaded swiftly and with 
ease. Above all, The Packet is an efficient airplane 
Its inherent economies are vitally necessary to profit 
able air freight operations. For details of The Packet 
as a commercial “flying boxcar” write Transport 
Sales Division. 











US Fairchild Hircralt 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 








COAST..COAST.. NONSTOP. SLEEPER TRAVEL! 


PAN AMERICAN Pioneers Again 














BEDS ARE WIDE AND COMFORTABLE... in the “Clipper Flying 
Cloud” and her sister ships... six inches wider than a “lower” in a 
standard sleeping car! Soft, resilient mattresses . . . special air-condition- 
ing assure sleeping comfort. You can really rest on overnight flights, 
and arrive at your destination feeling fit and fully refreshed. 


¥O euROorE 


MN AMERICA and AFRICA 





A PIONEER COMES HOME! In line with the Government's post- 
war policy which permitted U. S. domestic airlines to operate abroad 
and which would permit the pioneer overseas system to operate domes- 
tically, Pan American ordered revolutionary aircraft never before avail- 
able. Thus Pan American will be able to provide high-speed, nonstop 
service between distant cities within the United States. This map shows 
the proposed routes which will bring to the domestic field the “know- 
how, ’ the trained personnel, and the competitive spirit which has helped 
Pan American win first place for America in the international field. 





MODERN DRESSING ROOMS. Here is a view of the 
men’s dressing room — comfortable, and completely 
equipped. Ladies’ lounge (not shown) has two well- 
mirrored make-up compartments. 


FAN AMERICAN 
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Preview of the Great New “CLIPPER 
FLYING CLOUD“’—first of a fleet of 
twin-decked Clippers—to enter service next 
year as America’s largest, roomiest airliner. 


Last month ... Pan American made air transport history 
by giving a preview of revolutionary new long-range sched- 
ules to be made possible by the world’s FASTEST airliner. 


Now ... Pan American offers for 1947—Nonstop, Over- 
night, Coast-to-Coast, Flying Schedules— with “Featherbed” 
Sleeping Comfort on America’s LARGEST airliner. 





° 


A ROOMY LOUNGE. A feature of these new, twin-decked Clippers, 
which all passengers will welcome, is a pleasant roomy lounge, reached 
by its own spiral staircase. Here refreshments will be served during 


Clipper flight. 


WORLD AIRWAYS 
The System of the Flying @, Iippers 


| 
<a —SEtT 
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Only Pan American can offer you BOTH! 


Next year, assuming authorization is obtained from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, Pan American will put 
into operation not one, but two types of revolutionary 
aircraft . . . The 430 mile-an-hour “Clipper Rainbow” 
and the giant 340 mile-an-hour twin-decked “Clipper 
Flying Cloud,” with their great fleet of sister ships. 

By day, you can travel in lounging-chair comfort 
at pursuit-plane speeds (fastest ever offered in com- 
mercial flying) and wing your way Eastbound across 
the continent in as little as five hours! Or, you can 
enjoy the restfulness of “Featherbed” sleeping com- 
fort on overnight schedules, traveling in roomy, 
luxuriously equipped “sleeper” planes. 

Pan American was first to place orders for these 
ultramodern airliners . . . will be first to receive them 
. and first to offer to the American public this com- 


bination of high-speed and “sleeper” service. 


Passenger schedules at 
pursuit-plane speeds 










THE “CLIPPER RAINBOW” and her sister ships will offer 


truly possible by 
their 430 mile-an-hour speed. For instance, you can leave New 
York at 8:00 after breakfast and arrive in Los Angeles, Seattle, 
or San Francisco for a luncheon date at 1:15 Pacific Coast Time. 
From New York you can be in Miami in three hours, New 
Orleans in three and a half hours, or Houston in four. 


revolutionary long-range schedul Ss, made 
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By ERIC BRAMLEY 





WE HAVE said many nasty things about porters who stand around airports with 
their hands out . Now we want to give credit where credit is due . . . Re- 
cently at Newark airport we (plus 16 other passengers) were woefully mishandled by 
an airline . . . The weather was bad and we were to take the train from Newark to 
Washington . . When no one made any effort to get us to the railroad station, the 
chief porter stepped into the breach, commandeered a couple of taxis, had our baggage 
put aboard, apologized for the mishandling, and refused all tips . . We didn’t get 
his name, but he was chief porter on the day shift at Newark on Oct. 11 . . . We 
commend him for doing a fine job 
. 

After all you’ve read, you may not believe this, but there has been one airline 
trip on which everything functioned perfectly . . . John Farmer, of United Air 
Lines’ New York office, sent the following telemeter to UAL general headquarters 
in Chicago: “233-6 dep on time no noshows no goshows no bags left no oversales 
no complaints total 44 psgrs no foolin’” ... Praise be, it can happen here.. . 

s 


Now, we have heard about airline pilots losing their shirts playing poker, but 
we never heard this one before . . . United Air Lines Captain Sam Wiper came into 
the San Francisco dispatch office after bringing a trip in from Burbank . . . He was 
dressed as any airline pilot should be—except that he didn’t have a shirt on. . 
His tale of woe follows: it was a hot day, so when he reached the cockpit at the 
start of the trip he removed his shirt and tie and hung them up behind him... 
When the flight was up somewhere around 9,000 ft., Capt. Wiper forgot about the 
shirt and opened the side window . . . Whoosh—out went one shirt, one tie and one 


pen and pencil set!! .. . As we go to press, the shirt is still unreported . . . But could 
you imagine the reaction of some poor farmer, finding a slightly-mangled airline pilot’s 
shirt on his premises?? . . . We hope it fell in unexplored territory . . . 

. 


It isn’t often that we mention an aviation book in this column, but we've just 
finished reading Ernest Gann’s “Blaze of Noon” (Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
$2.75), and we want to say that here is a fiction story about the early days of 
aviation that is by far the best we’ve read . If you start reading it, you won’t 
put it down until you’re finished .. . We understand that one of the movie 
studios has already bought the screen rights, and we only hope that they don’t 
spoil it by producing a Class C aviation thriller . .. The book has a much better 
story than that to tell .. . Better get a copy and read it... 

+ 


Last winter we wrote a piece about how dirty and inadequate the St. Louis airport 
terminal was . . . Recently we saw Johnny Randolph, the personable manager of the 
airport, and he assured us that a building program was underway to improve things 
. . . So this is a pleading note to Johnny to please hurry up the construction . . . 
Last month we had the doubtful pleasure of spending five hours in the St. Louis 
terminal waiting for a connection . . . At 10 minutes before midnight, there were 22 
people seated in the terminal (that’s capacity) and 62 people milling around . . . 
There should be more seats and they should be away from the door . . And while 
you’re making the improvements, how about cleaning up that sandwich stand, Johnny? 


When you work for the Civil Aeronautics Board it’s natural to assume that 
you’re interested in aviation, but really, this is carrying it a bit too far . . . Grace 
Ceccarelli, who works in the Board’s press room, was all excited a few weeks ago— 
she was going on a trip . . . And she was going on the train .. . Naturally you 
want to know what’s so exciting about this . . . Well, it turns out that Grace has 
traveled by air, but never in her life had she been on the train ... She 
evidently never read that railroad ad, “Are Railroads Necessary?” .. . CAB Press 
Chief Ed Slattery’s comment: “We train ’em right” .. . 

: 


An airline official was standing on the ramp of a busy terminal looking at the planes 
of many airlines . . . He noted the color schemes and bird symbols of the various com- 
panies, and appropriately remarked: “It’s getting to be that you have to be an 
ornithologist to be able to figure out what airline you’re flying on these days”... 

. 


We had a swell trip last month on Western Air Lines from Butte, Mont., to 
Helena, Great Falls, Lewiston, Billings, Sheridan, Casper and Cheyenne .. . 
It was our first trip over the old Inland Air Lines route, and it looks to us like a 
route that should prove profitable for Western . . . First, there is the summer 
vacation business (there’s more scenery up in that neck of the wood than we've 
seen for a long time), but in addition to this, the residents accept the airplane as 
almost the only means of getting anywhere .. . Our flight had 21 passengers 
aboard . .. We sat next to a businessman from Sheridan who has been flying the 
route since the old days when Dick Leferink was doing his stuff up there . . 
He told us that many people in his town never even considered riding on trains 
... Our thanks to WAL Captain James P. Hart Jr., First Officer Gail A. Sheldon 
and Stewardess A. M. Gonman for a very nice ride .. . 
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New Services 


Colonial Puts On New 
International Flights 


Colonial Airlines has increased its ser. 
vices to the northeast section of the 
U. S. and Canada by adding four nop. 
stop flights between Montreal and New 
York, increasing service between Wash- 
ington and Syracuse to ten flights daily, 
inaugurating service to Glens Fall, N. y, 
adding another flight on the “capital 
run” between Washington and Ottawa 


@ Pan American World Airways has cyt 
two hours from the flight time of its Ne, 
York-Africa route by scheduling the clipper 


through Gander, Newfoundland, Santa Maris 
in the Azores and Lisbon on its way to} 
Dakar. The old route was through Shap- 
non, Eire, rather than through Santa Maris 


@ Eastern Air Lines began sending DC4 
flights into Memphis, Tenn., on November 
1, making Memphis the nineteenth of 
Eastern’s 67 city systems to get the four. 
engined service. One flight each, westbound 
and eastbound, serves Memphis daily on the 
new four-engined route which also touches 
Birmingham, Washington, and New York. 


@ United Air Lines commenced non-stop 
service between Washington and Chicago on 
November 1 with one trip each way dally 


@ Capital Airlines-PCA inaugurated recently 
authorized non-stop services between 4 
number of eastern and midwestern cities on 
November 6. Pittsburgh and Cleveland with 
Chicago, Milwaukee with Pittsburgh, Akron 
and Youngstown with Detroit, Grand Rapids | 
with Cleveland, and Youngstown and Akron 
with Baltimore were cities joined by 
Capitaliner non-stop flights. 


Delta, TWA Ask For Equipment 
Interchange at Pre-Hearing 


A prehearing conference on the pro- 
posed Delta-TWA equipment interchange 
agreement was held by CAB Examiner 
Herbert K. Bryan on October 28. The 
agreement calls for the interchange at 
Cincinnati, thus providing through ser- 
vice for north and south bound passen- 
gers. 

C. E. Woolman, Delta president, ex- 
plained that the initial interchange would 
be largely experimental. TWA, he said, 
would merely fly Delta’s planes on to | 
Detroit from Cincinnati, thus obviating 
a change of planes for passengers. 

Woolman urged approval of the agree- 
ment for the public interest. Eastern Air 
Lines opposed the application because of 
its diversionary effects. 





Northwest Assigns Two to 
Oriental Survey Projects 


Frank Der Yuen, a member of North- 
west Airlines engineering and planning | 
department, has undertaken a survey of | 
local conditions in that area of China | 
where Northwest may soon commence op- | 
eration. Simultaneously, Lewis H. Brere- | 
ton, Jr. has undertaken a similar pro- | 
ject in the Philippines. 

Housing and airport facilities, schools, 
clothing, medical services, transportation | 
and available locations for ticket and gen- 
eral offices will be the objects of the 
research of both men. 
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Announcing the great new STINSON VOYAGER 








Ihe proved plane — improved tor 


OR 21 YEARS Stinson has set a high 
standard for dependability, perform- 
ance, and safety in personal planes. 


The Stinson Voyager is a plane that 
has proved its leadership among per- 
sonal planes in the hands of enthusiastic 
pilots everywhere. 

And for 1947, you'll get an even 
greater thrill out of the great new 
improved Voyager! For here is a plane 
with more inherent stability, rugged 
dependability, and “fly-anywhere” per- 





formance than any other personal plane 
you ever lifted off the ground! 

The introduction of this great new 
Voyager adds new lustre to the Stinson 
name—new value to the Stinson fran- 
chise. Stinson Division, Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation, Wayne, 
Michigan. 

The great new Stinson Voyager for ‘47 
is a 4-place, “fly-anywhere” plane .. . 
carries useful load of 1,006 Ibs. . . . 150 
horsepower ...cruises at 125 m.p.h.... 


maximum speed, 133 m.p.h. . . . takes off 
fully loaded (2,230 Ibs., gross weight) in 
only 620 feet . . . rate of climb, 650 f.p.m. 

. service ceiling, 13,000 feet . . . 
stops in 290 feet 


flying 
range, 500 miles... 
after landing. Flaps for quicker take-offs 
and slower, shorter landings . . . built-in 
wing slots for safety. Oleo spring-draulic 
landing gear for incredibly smooth, 
cushioned landings. Two-way radio. 
Radio loudspeaker in soundproofed cabin 
eliminates necessity for headphones. 


Stinson 


For 21 years—America’s 
greatest name in personal planes 


Stunning new interiors by Henry Dreyfuss are smartly func- 
tional. Rich broadcloth upholstery . . . 
distinctive new instrument panel—all blend in a pleasingly fresh 
concept of personal plane beauty. Two models are available—the 
4-place Voyager 150 and the “Flying Station Wagon” with load 
space of 24 cubic feet—carries pilot and 600 cargo-pounds. 


deep-pile carpeting and a 





From your first call to reservations 
until you reach your destination, 
you'll find this is Delta’s aim: 

to give you fast, friendly service and 
make each flight to and through 


the South a pleasure. 


General Offices 
ATLANTA, GA 
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For Reservations Call Your Travel Agent or Airline Ticket Office 
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Gas Turbine Power to Bring 
Eight-Hour Atlantic Crossing 


Use of gas turbine powered airliners 
will reduce aerial crossings from New 
York to Paris to considerably less than 
eight hours after 1947, Juan T. Trippe, 
Pan American World Airways president, 
reported at the International Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris. 

He indicated that the first gas turbine 

ansports may be all jet propelled or 

may use turbines geared to operate pro- 
pellers, and will lower the eight hour 
crossing schedule appreciably. Topping 
present day speeds of 300 miles per hour, 
1947 flights will use giant luxurious air- 
liners, with sleeping accommodations, 
cruising non-stop at 340 miles per hou 
over distances in the 3000 mile class. 
Day planes will cruise up to 430 miles 
er hour. 
Trippe attributed the loss of speed and 
regularity of international air transport 
to red tape, which he claims can only be 
eliminated by international cooperation. 
He also predicted that future air trans- 
portation will be well within the average 
man’s income. 
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SPOTS 


On the map of Western 
Air Lines’ flourishing 
airways lie sun-spots 
whose sole cosmic 
effects are to warm and 
relax those who come 
to enjoy them. 





CALIFORNIA—the 
-\ “sun” coast, with 
z - gleaming miles of 


bright, clean sand, rimmed 
by the horizon-bound ocean 


PALM SPRINGS and 
the wondrously pro- 
ductive IMPERIAL 


dered with lush canyons and 
date farms and nestling 
under imposing 10,000-foot 
“Mt. San Jac.” 


antly indolent air of the sun- 
favored frontier town it is. 


DEATH VALLEY— 
_fabled sub-floor of 
“Lf thecontinent, where 


winter’s warm and friendly 
sun underlays the brilliant 
colors that nature exposed. 


At most, these sun spots are 
just a few hours away by air. 
Plan your winter vacation 
now, with your air travel 
agent. Use coupon for illus- 
trated booklet. 


5 —-—-—— Free —— 
| Send me “Skyway to the Sun” 
| mame 
{ 
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STATE 
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VALLEY—swank, 
beautiful resort towns, bor- 


6. LAS VEGAS-—gay, 
7 gaudy, exciting, 
. relishing the pleas- 


On the Wing—Requests by hunting 
clubs to charter special flights of PCA- 
Capitaliners for hunting trips have most 
all been turned down by the company 
due to shortage of aircraft, but scheduled 
PCA flights are carrying most al] hunters 
desiring air transportation. 


New Express Line—Empire Airlines of 
Lewiston, Ida., became the 19th scheduled 
airline to carry domestic freight for the 
Air Express Division of Railway Express 


Historic Reincarnation—British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation is naming al! 
of its Boeing Stratocruisers after earlier 
famous British aircraft. 


Compass Schedules—Mid - Continent 
Airlines, acting upon ‘the suggestion of a 
confused passenger, has replaced the 
orthodox arrow on its schedules with a 
small airplane to indicate the direction of 
flight. 

As the Crow Flies—Direct service be- 
tween Havana, Cuba, and cities on 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines routes 
became available for air express on Nov- 
ember 1. 


For the Bugs—TACA Airways Brazilian 
Affiliate, Aerovias Brazil, S. A. flew three 
plane loads of insect fighting equipment 
from Miami to Rio de Janeiro recently. 


UN Transportation—Delegates to the 
United Nations’ General Assembly a: Lake 
Success were transported by the Air 
Transport Command, Army Air Forces, 
and three commercial lines, TWA, Pan- 
Am and AOA. 


Top Air Imports—Swiss watches and 
dressed chickens have moved more by ait 
than any other import commodities. ac- 
cording to Irving B. Babcock, head of The 
Aviation Corp. and chairman of the 
board of Convair, and the two products 
are selling at reasonable prices and com- 
peting easily with ‘home-grown’ products. 


Alaskan Cargo—Northwest Airlines’ re- 
quest to slash air freight rates to Alaska 
has been approved by CAB which means 
additional newspapers and other period- 
icals and fresh fruit and vegetables will 
be flown to Alaska soon. 


New Offices—New, modern designed 
traffic offices were opened in Cleveland 
~ Denver on October 15 by United Air 

ines. 


Eager Hunters—Traffic on Mid-Conti- 
nent Airlines routes into South Dakota 
increased sharply after October 15th as 
the South Dakota pheasant season rolled 
in. 

Banana Increase—Port of entry ceiling 
prices for imported bananas may now 
include actual cost of air transportation, 
under certain conditions, provided the 
transport cost does not exceed eight cents 
a mile. 

Bermuda Decrease—Air express rates 


for New York to Bermuda shipments were 
cut one-third on Saturday, October 12. 


Achievement Award—Pan American 
World Airways has been awarded the 
Navy’s Certificate of Achievement for its 
World War II services to Naval personnel. 
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SPOTS 


Along the 4400 miles of 
Western Air routes are 
winter playgrounds that 
are unsurpassed...just a 
few hours by Western and 
connecting airlines from 
any part of the country 


BANFF—gorgeous 
and spectacular win- 
ter - wonderland 


lying northern-most on 
Western’s skyways. 


< 
"- . SUN VALLEY—Nes 
,.tled in the Western 
© side of the Rockies, 


with pa JACKSON HOLE 
nearby and ALTA, near 
Salt Lake. 


= 
Y COLORADO—along 

the eastern Rockies, 

i == where every ice and 


snow ae may be fully in- 
dulged 


: YOSEMITE—Sequoia, 
Tahoe, and many 
™e ~* new winter resorts 


that are sprouting the length 
of the High Sierras. 


~ SOUTHERN CALIF- 
ORNIA—the tower- 
ing Sierra Madre 


range gives vacationists the 
happy choice of winter 
sports that are only minutes 
from metropolitan centers. 


Plan your winter outing now, 
with your air travel agent. 
Use coupon for illustrated 
booklet. 
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Delta, Eastern Routes 
Recommended Consolidated 


Suggestions for certain route consolida- 
tions = Delta Air Lines and Eastern Air 
Lines have been made by CAB examiner 
J. Earl Cox, in a report on the Delta- 
Eastern Route Consolidation Case (Docket 
1971 et al). 

Cox’s proposals for Eastern include: 1. 
Consolidation of Routes 10 and 40, the 
St. Louis-Evansville-Nashville segment 
of Route 47, and the Jacksonville-Miami 
part of Route 6 into a single route; 2. 
retention of the St. Louis-Evansville seg- 
ment as part of Route 47; 3. retention of 
the Jacksonville-Miami portion as part 
of Route 6; 4. designation of Talla- 
hassee as a terminal, rather than an 
intermediate point on the consolidated 
route; and 5. lifting of the restriction re- 
quiring EAL flights serving Huntsville, 
Ala., also to serve Memphis and Birming- 
ham. 

The proposals affecting Delta include 
consolidation of Delta’s Route 54 with the 
segments of its Route 24 from Atlanta 
to Augusta and (a) beyond Augusta to 
Savannah, and (b) beyond Augusta via 
Columbia to Charleston, S. 
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Pilots May Soon Give 
Official Weather Data 


CAA and the airlines are giving con- 
sideration to revision of Civil Air Regu- 
lations which will make the pilot an 
official source of weather observation. 

Present regulations prohibit the pilot 
from descending to minimum altitudes 
when the “measured” ceiling is below 
that authorized for the particular air- 
port. It has been proposed that the word 
“measured” be deleted from current 
regulations and that the pilot of a sched- 
uled air transport aircraft be allowed 
to descend to the minimum altitude au- 
thorized for the airport and that, if at 
that point he observed the weather to 
be above the authorized minimums, he 
would be permitted to land. Certain 
reporting requirements would be en- 
tailed on the part of the pilot. 

CAA officials are understood to gen- 
erally favor the change provided the air- 
lines can furnish assurance that pilots 
would not descend below airport mini- 
mum ceilings and would not ask per- 
mission to land unless ceiling and visi- 
bility was in accordance with require- 


ments for the’ specific airport. 
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Ryan Points to CAB Importance 
In International Negotiations 


CAB is adding much to the diplomatic 
status of the U. S., Oswald Ryan, CAB 
vice-chairman, told the National Meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association in 
Atlantic City on October 29. Ryan said 
CAB’s participation in international nego- 
tiations was a distinctive function shared 
by no other public utility regulatory 
body. 

In the same address, Ryan endorsed 
regulated competition but spoke out 
against multiple economic regulations of 
air transport by state as well as Federal 
government on the basis that it would 
retard the growth of a sound air network 
for the U. S. 


New Chicago Terminal in Use 


Construction work on Chicago’s new 
$1,000,000 municipal airport terminal has 
progressed sufficiently to allow the air- 
lines to move into assigned quarters, and, 
according to airport officials, will be able 
to house all airlines by December. The 
terminal follows the unit plan designed to 
eliminate congestion and facilitate rapid 
transfer of passengers and cargo from 
surface vehicles to planes. 
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a tad 
All American) .... er e¢eelhees 

American 266,273 | 128,555,324 | 150,446,048 | 25.54 468,277 

Braniff 56,650 22,500, 239 26,829,133 | 78.1% 4 

Caribbean 5,530 344,531 803,979 | 42.9% 

cas 38,124 14, 331,628 21,051,843 | 68.34 

Colonial 19,129 5,492,678 6,711,863 | 81.8% 

Continental 23,220 8,860,422 11, 740,970 | 75.5% 

Delta 52, 732 20,839,014 28,211,595 | 73.9% 

Eastern 150,676 73,308,359 91,062,823 | 20.6% 211,47 

Hawaiian 30,432 4, 340, 255 4,832,865 a : 

Inland 9,012 2,504,288 3,474,126 | 72.14 

MCA 23,434 7,084, 84g 9,645,239 | 73.5% 13 
National 29,416 | 16,713,842 | 22,263,163 | 75.de él. 
Nortaeast 49,117 10,04, 232 14,220,375 | 70.4% 3 
Nortawest 74,68 | 45, 201, 737 53,457,525 | 8. 7% 136.52 71. 
PCA 153,912 41,lo7,092 50,771,071 | 72.5% 36,456 | 100,223 41,139 63. 
Pioneer 2,277 654, 606 1,549,824 | 42,24 1, 749 Pere us. 
Twa 97,425 To, 443,954 87,453,928 | 87.4% 428,312 | 371,032 | 247,879 1. 
lUnitea 204,872 | 123,747,884 | 1b, 212,021 | 85.84 668,814 | 468,093 | 332.856 ob 
Western 52,494 22,164,455 26,886,483 | 82.4% 56.739 | 40,598 21,877 69. 
TOTALS 1,339,400 624,481, 10g 763,706,074 | 81, 7% 2,248,209 2,915,520 719,643 | 66,359,734 /|100,221,27 08 
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ee tt 
All American 66,6] .... 1% o5,552/% 738 . 
American 6,073,043 | 5,352,533 220,169 | 174,096 . 130,493,485 
Braniff 1,002,118 | ~ 929,352 30,808 | 12,700 6.5 10, 990,655 
Caribbean 33,209 29, 808 yo reer mT "283,978 
¢ 4 i 105,247 668, 161 16,627] 13,777 Ur, 4O8 37 58, < 288, 5 9,339, 774 
Colon 306 , 50 297,889 2,215] 2,167 162,98 239,974 | 97.3¢/127. -125,312|  -60, 71 3,429 ,300 
Continental 455,991 392,518 53,702 2,555 me aek = ag ay tr ios yn en toe 
Delta 973,084 | 99,821 32,950 206 420,383 532,952 | 91.3¢| 89.5¢ 4.72 14,334| 5,949,920 
Eastern 3,560,574 | 3,315,504 97,107} 89,094 5 1,180,433 | 1,557,259 |101.1¢] 77.6¢ 818,33 479,336] 33,260,384 
Hawaiian 260, 291 219,036 9 9,607 22, 95, lal 127,297 |143.4¢| 122.6¢ 39,125 395 128 2,341, 127 
Inland 167,828 | 111,992 52,629 500 8 77. 5ou 83,342 | 93.u¢] 89.5¢ 6,518 3,911 
MCA 438,517 346 096 80,632 4, O46 er 372, 119 164, 387 707,732 | Gh.2¢] 79.9¢ 63,405 35,507 
National 884, 552 817, 702 34,671 6,598 ees 722,623 345, 948 376,675 |106.3¢] 80.9¢ 157,694 97,770 
Northeast 499,687 458,761 34,014 4, 763 osen 485,185 14,475 270, 709 | 123.0¢| 119. 5¢| 14,739 14, 739 
Northwest 1,756,418 | 1,616,201 85,542] 34,534 ee ce!) 1,530,589 694 ,066 836,483 |112.7¢] 98.>¢ 223, 755 123,055 
PCA 1,774,498 | 1,683,846 %,669] 4,862 1,659] 1,904,606 797,944 | 1,106,661 | 125.5¢/193.4¢ -147,232 91,432 
Pioneer 45,307 23,075 22,054 -33 et 69,072 32,040 37,031 | 43.9¢] 67.0¢ -26,451 -26,452 
TWA Report npt yet available; Date will be includpd at a later dete. igi ; 
United 5,484,264 | 4,904,863 314,446 | 147,712 73,009 4,e14, 792 1,937,772 2,877,014 |109.1¢] 95.8¢ 926, 7% 586,750 
Western 1,009, 286 yh, 333 . 25,945 14,668 5,185 1,002,334 434,495 568,339 | 136 14|135.8¢ ciate ue 
TOTALS 25,510,935 | 73,029,995 1,138,172] 571,650 753,02? | 23, 750,647 9,851,298 | 13,905, 341 |? 5-84] 98.54 1, 848,929 1, 128,093 314, 779,012 
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ce | Five New Feederlines in Mississippi Valley 
atic | f CAB Approves Examiners’ Proposals 
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— Five new feederlines will be flying in president of the group, which was rec- 
n in the Mississippi Valley area if CAB follows ommended to operate two routes between 
said the suggestions of two of its examiners Memphis and New Orleans. 
ego~ The report of Examiners Ferdinand D. #4) South Central Air Transport, Inc., 
ared | Moran and James S. Keith, who held pO. Box 391, Fayetteville, Ark. Raymond 
tory hearings on local service proposals in T. Ellis, the company’s president, is 
that area, said that the public snteres* managing partner of the Fayetteville Fly- 
rsed called for five new airlines, plus ~o ing Service which has been engaged in 
out new stops on the routes of Eastern, Delta charter service, maintenance and over- 
s of |and Chicago and Southern. : by th haul work, and flight instruction since 
eral The five companies chosen bee J he 1940. Moran and Keith suggested that 
| er ggneneer ag oe 0 = the South Central be certificated to operate 
ror local routes (see adjoiming map) are: a feeder route between Tulsa and 
ork #1) Ozark Airlines, Inc., 439 West Olive Memphis 
‘ee rj i iton e =e ieee 
et ee ee #5) West Central Airlines, Inc., Sterling 
ers urged the Board to give Ozark a Building, Houston, Texas. President _of 
three-year temporary certificate for a this company is J. M. West, whose avia- 
new Cf series of routes in the Kansas City-Tulsa tion experience includes the operation 
has region of a war service training school at San 
aan #2) Parks Air Transport, Curtiss-Parks a Tex. The qunsninets proposed 
cr. Airport, East St. Louis, Ill, headed by that the company | Sven a_ rou 
ible Ff ojliver’ L. Parks, well-known aviation stretching from Bismarck, N. D., to 
“ figure. Parks, said the examiners, could —-. Texas. cade sa iading 
to do a good job on two routes between St. In-addition to these five new feeder 
pid Louis and Memphis and on a third be- proposals, the examiners recommended 
‘om tween St. Louis and Davenport, Iowa,- that the following stops be added to 
Moline. Ill existing scheduled airline routes: 
#3) Key, Gaillard, Ethridge & Broach, 1) Eastern: Lafayette-New Iberia, La., 
c/o Walker Broach, Jr., LaMar Building, and Galveston, Tex., on EAL Route 5. 
cS Meridian, Miss. Key, Gaillard and 2) Delta: Monroe, La., and Longview- 
Ethridge are all former Army Air Forces Kilgore, Tex., on DAL Route 24. 
- officers; Broach is the company’s lawyer. 3) Chicago and Southern: Hot Springs 
Ry Algene E. Key, a former AAF colonel is and El Dorado, Ark., on C&S Route 53. 
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Pacific Overseas Will 
Present Hawaii Case 
In Special Proceeding 


Pacific Overseas Airlines will have a 
chance to explain to Civil Aeronautics 
Board Chairman James M. Landis just 


why it couldn’t apply for a Los Angeles- 
Honolulu route when the Hawaiian Case 
was getting underway. A special hearing 
before the CAB head will be held Novem- 
ber 18. 

The special hearing is a direct outgrowth 
of a long series of legal steps POA has 
taken to stay in the running as a con- 
tender for a Los Angeles-Hawaii route. 
When CAB refused the company permis- 
sion to intervene in the reopened part of 
the Hawaiian Case, POA immediately car- 
ried the question to the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. That Court handed down a 
decision early in October. (AMERICAN 
AvriaTIOon, October 15) It told CAB to 
have another look at POA's petition 
which it had denied. 
It also threw a new card into the deck 

one which CAB apparently had not con- 
sidered before. Said the Court: racific 
Overseas tells us that it could not have 
filed an application earlier because of the 
compulsion of another agency of the Gov- 
ernment which imperatively requested it 
to remain available for certain wartime 
service. We think this might be a pretty 
valid reason, and you’d better reconsider 
your action in keeping the company out 
of the case. 

With this mandate from the Court, CAB 
could do only one thing: give Pacific 
Overseas a chance to show why it should 
be allowed to come in as a contender for 
the route. The Board apparently thinks 
the case is rather important, for it has 
assigned its own Chairman to listen to 
POA’s plea. 

Samuel E. Gates will argue the airline’s 
case at the special session November 18. 





Examiner Recommends Route 
Award Go to Duluth Airlines 


Routes between Fargo, N. D., and Chi- 
cago and beween Hibbing, Minn., and 
Chicago were recommended by a CAB 
Examiner recently to be granted to Duluth 
Airlines, Inc. The suggested services were 
the only new routes proposed by Ex- 
aminer Herbert K. Bryan in his report on 
the , eameeteneeen Case (Docket 1602 
et al.) 

Bryan recommended that the trunk-line 
proposals of Western Air Lines and Great 
Northern Air Lines, Inc., be denied by the 
Board. ' 

Duluth Airlines is a company formed 
by a group of Naval Air Corps veterans. 
It is headed by Jack Cavenaugh. Ex- 
aminer Byran recommended that it be 
issued a three-year certificate 
McClurkin to CAB Economic Bureau 

Robert J. G. McClurkin has been ap- 
pointed by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
as Assistant Director of its Economic Bu- 
reau. He succeeds John Sherman who 
resigned to become Executive Secretary 
of the Air Coordinating Committee 

McClurkin most recently served as di- 
rector of the Aircraft Division in the 
office of the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
mission of the State Department where he 
was responsible for sales to foreign cus- 


tomers. 











The War Assets Administration, as a disposal 
agency for government-owned surplus, has a 
large inventory of both planes and component 
parts. This stock-pile is being added to fre- 
quently by the Armed Forces as more and more 
aircraft and equipment is being declared surplus. 

If you are interested in buying a plane or in 


keeping your present plane flying, it will be to 
your advantage to keep W.A.A. in mind. Be- 
cause our inventory is wholly dependent on 
those items declared surplus, we may not always 
have what you need. However, you are urged 
to send in your inquiry—you may be sure of 
prompt consideration. 


We have available, from time to time, flyable planes in three general classifications. For instance: 








LIAISON 
PRIMARY TRAINER PLANES 


These aircraft are adaptable to 
private-plane ownership and many 
have long hours of pleasure or 
business flying still at the command 
of the buyer. 


TRANSPORT PLANES 


Individuals and companies en- 
gaged in air freight or passenger 
transportation have purchased a 
number of surplus planes which 
they have found suitable to their 
purposes. 


ADVANCE TRAINER PLANES 


These are generally twin-engine 
aircraft which can be converted to 
5-place planes. They have great 
possibilities for executive or feed- 
er-line transportation. 


* * * 


In the sale of government- 


owned surplus property, 
priority claimants have first 
choice in all offerings. We 
recommend that you in- 
clude your priority status, 
if any, when making your 
inquiry. You will be advised 
immediately when and 
where aircraft components 
are available to you. 


Tax-suppo! 
profit insti 
acquire svurP 
sautical property - 
nominal prices for on 
in instruction on | 
eDi ; 
search from™ omnes 
Room 319, 
425—Second 
Washing- 


rted and non- | 
tutions Moy «i 


Division, 
Annex 2, 
Street, N. W., 


| ton 25, D. C. j 


So is 


Detailed information regarding the sale of aircraft can be obtained from any W.A.A. Regional Office. 











in order to obtain the widest availability possible—and for your 
convenience—in the sale of aircraft component parts, War Assets 
Administration has designated approximately 75 dealers as ap- 
proved W.A.A. distributors. 

These dealers are strategically located nation-wide and have ade- 

quate stocks of war-surplus parts at attractive prices. You will find 

them a valuable aid in your maintenance and replacement problems. >>. 


INSTRUMENTS 


W.A.A. has a quantity of precision aircraft 
instruments including altime- 

ters, airspeed indi- 
cators, gyro hori- 
zons, etc., and a 
choice of different 
types of engine in- 
struments. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EQUIPMENT 


Do you need a starter—gen- 
erator — wheels — or other 
accessories? W.A.A. has a 
large inventory of such items 
immediately available and 
at substantially reduced 
prices. 





' 

| 
Both dealers and Na- | 
tional Aircraft Compo- 
nents Sales Center have — 
large stocks of tires and | 
tubes in a variety of | 
sizes, treads and cords 
at attractive prices. 








PROPELLERS 


Airplane propellers in 
certain sizes and specifi- 
cations can be purchased 
now. They are adapt- 
able to aircraft ranging 
from light planes to 
transports. 





ms es es es 





Any W.A.A. dealer will be happy to serve you in any item in- 
cluding tires. If, however, it is more convenient, please contact: 





National Aircraft Components Sales Center 
6200 Riverside Drive 
Municipal Airport 
Cleveland 32, Ohio 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF AIRCRAFT DISPOSAL 
425 SECOND STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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were you ever lost? 


. or in doubt as to your exact position? In ready- 
reference charts, data, and graphic presentations, AIR- 


WAY MANUAL gives you every outside-the-plane, fact. 
POCKET MANUAL 





Page size 344” x 6”. Radio procedure charts of every radio- 
equipped airport in U. S. and Canada. Altitudes for step-down 
approach after fixes and fan markers. . . 
tions frequencies . . . courses and bearings arranged in compass 
rose pattern . . . obstructions . . . minimum approach altitude . . . 
standard missed approach procedure. Also detailed airport charts 
showing runway lengths and numbers, taxi strips, obstructions, 
lights, ete. 


STANDARD MANUAL 


Page size 544” x 814". Contains all above data, PLUS Plan 
View, Mileage, and Terrain Profile Charts for 54,000 miles of 
airways; Direction Finding and General Radio Facilities; Meteo- 
rology Data; Airports without range facilities. 


range and communica- 








REGULAR REVISION SERVICE keeps every 
Airway Manual up-to-date. Either service avail- 
able for any section or combination of sections 
in U. S. and Canada. The ideal Christmas gift. 


Dealerships Open-Write Us 


CLIP AND MAIL FOR COMPLETE FACTS 





JEPPESEN & COMPANY, Denver 2, Colorado 
Without obligation, send complete information, including prices. 


Pocket Manual ( ) Standard Manual ( ) 
Bulletin A-11P Bulletin A-11 

















PAA Domestic Hearing | 
Will Hear Arguments 
From Top Air Lawyers 


Many of the best legal minds in the 
aviation industry were gathered in At- 
lantic City, N. J., last week. Reason: Pan 
American Airways’ bid for domestic 
routes to round out its huge international] 
system was up for hearing before CAB 
Examiner William J. Madden. 

Transferred to the resort city because 
of Washington’s hotel strike, the hearing 
opened in the Chalfonte-Haddon Hal] 
Hotel as this issue of American Aviation 
went to press. 

Earliest reports indicated that witnesses 
from nearly a dozen of the U. S.’ largest 
cities appeared at the opening sessions to 
ask CAB approval of Pan Am’s plan to 
connect its terminals in U. S. coastal 
cities with long-range transcontinental 
routes. 

* City interveners (some of whom were 
taking neutral positions on Pan Am’s 
proposal) included the Orleans Airport 
Commission; the Port of New York Au- 
thority (which strongly endorsed domes- 
tic routes for PAA); the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts; the City of Chicago; 
the City of Houston; Houston Chamber of 
Commerce; Baltimore City Aviation Com- 
mission; Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce; City of Philadelphia; Chamber of 
Commerce and Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia; City of Miami; City and County 
of San Francisco; City of Detroit; Detroit 
Chamber of Commerce; Washington Board 
of Trade; and the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. CAB refused to allow St. 
Louis to become a party to the case. 

* One thine was certain: Pan American 
had a tough battle on its hands—some 
said it was probably the toughest in its 
long history. Nearly every U. S. domestic 
airline was in the case, fighting hard 
to keep PAA out of the domestic travel 
market. 

Pan Am, on the other hand, had 
brought a top-flight series of witnesses 
to Atlantic City to fight the case through. 
John C. Leslie, one of the company’s 
v. p.’s was scheduled to be policy wit- 
ness. R. C. Lounsbury, PAA passenger 
traffic manager, would testify in the traffic 
aspects of the anplication. To ‘op it all 
off, Pan Am had secured the services of 
Charles A. Rheinstrom, now a New York 
aviation consultant, as sponsor for some 
of its exhibits. Under the guidance of 
PAA lawyer Henry J. Friendly, this 
team could certainly put on a first-rate 
show. 

* Arrayed against them, of course, would 
be the best that the domestics could 
offer. 

No one could predict the outcome, 
which will hardly be known until CAB 
issues its decision. And that isn’t ex- 
pected before next summer. 


TWA Modifies Control System 

TWA’s transcontinental flight control 
system has been condensed from four to 
three regions resulting from stepped up 
schedules. Don R. Eldridge, flight con- 
trol superintendent, announced that the 
Chicago unit is being transferred to Kan- 
sas City, and that Kansas City, Burbank, 
and La Guardia Field henceforth will dis- 
patch all coast to coast flights. More than 
5,000 sa. ft. of floor space has been added 
to the K. C. flight control section to ac- 
commodate the enlarged activity. 
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; United Air Lines holds the Award of Honor, presented by 
the National Safety Council, for having flown more than a 





Fifty Millions fow New Wings ! 


United's famous Main Line Airway is handling the 
greatest volume of traffic in history. To meet this 
demand and to bring air travel to still more 

people, United operates a growing and versatile 
fleet of modern transports—twin-engined Mainliner 
180’s for intercity frequency and convenience 
four-engined Mainliner 230’s for medium and 

long range flights. To these will be added great 

new 300-mile-an-hour, four-engined Mainliner 





300’s and 340’s and the fast twin-engined / { Vass 
Mainliner 303’s. United Air Lines is spending { } 
4 


$50,000,000 for the latest and finest flying equipment. 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY UNITED 


Passengers « Mail » Express « Freight 





billion and a half passenger miles without a fatal accident. AIR MAIL NOW 5c 





Competitors Petition 
Part of PCA Route 14 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ Route 
14 extends from Norfolk, Va., to Detroit, 
Mich. It is almost completely free of 
parallel competition. Like all other com- 
petition-free routes, it represents a ‘travel 
market that other airlines would like to 
serve. 

Last fortnight, a number of such lines 

appeared at a CAB hearing, all bent on 
showing tthat they, too, should have a 
share of the traffic, particularly between 
Detroit and Washington. 
* First up was Northwest, whose witnesses 
told CAB Examiner Edward T. Stodola 
that NWA needed a Detroit-Washington 
extension to link the nation’s capital with 
their trans-Pacific route. They also said 
that the Pacific Northwest states should 
certainly have one-carrier service into 
Washington. 

United, more modest in its demands, 
wanted CAB ito lift a restriction which 
prevents UAL planes from stopping at 
Detroit and Cleveland on the same flight. 
Transcontinental & Western Air asked the 
Board to change its Route 2 certificate so 
it could fly a Detroit-Washington service 
via Pittsburgh and Cleveland and a sim- 
ilar service via Pittsburgh and Toledo. 
* Eastern Air Lines, claiming that PCA 
had grown largely by paralleling portions 
of Eastern’s system, it should be 
allowed to recoup some of its losses by 
paralleling PCA from Washington to De- 
troit via Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Toledo, 
Cleveland and Akron. 


* Colonia! Airlines’ v.p. Edward S. Ridley 


said that the short haul business on 
Route 14 was a natural for Colonial; it 
had been specializing in short-haul traffic 

out its entire history. He asked 
a Detroit-Washington extension for Colo- 
nial, claiming that it would tie in directly 
with ‘the companys newly- certificated 

Washington-Bermuda service. 

PCA made its defensive case through 
its president, C. Bedell Monro, and its 
v.p.-traffic and sales Fred M. Glass. 
Monro explained that Route 14, although 
it carried a lot of traffic, meant plenty of 
operational headaches because it was 
heavily patronized by short-haul travel- 
lers. 

He attacked charges that PCA had 
fallen down in its standards of service, 
claiming that within the limits allowed 
by its short-haul business, it was out in 
the forefront in introducing new wrinkles 
for giving the passengers better service. 
Monro told the examiner that PCA would 
lose more than $2,500,000 each year if 
other airlines gained a foothold on Route 
14. 


CPA Approves Construction of 
Five New Washington Hangars 


Construction of five new hangars at 
Washington National Airport, at a cost of 
$3,500,000, has been approved by the 
Civilian Production Administration. The 
steel and concrete structures, large 
enough for the biggest transports now on 
order, will be erected south of the ad- 
ministration building and adjoining the 
existing hangars. 

Because of present overcrowding, con- 
struction of the five hangars will be 
started immediately. 








WORKING TOGETHER 


Efficient airline operation is based 
on many things, one of the most im- 
portant of which is interline connec- 
aNNEAFOUS ti 

SS, PAUL ions. 
































Mid-Continent is both proud and 
appreciative of the excellent coopera- 
tion from its 12 connecting carriers. 
Our thanks . for the many pas- 
sengers sent us. Our pledge . . . to 
serve them courteously and efficiently 
—to reciprocate fully in helping pro- 
vide the finest in air transport service. 











MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
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CAB Refuses Transfer 
Of Route Certificate 
On Florida Feederline 


To finance the Florida feeder system 
CAB gave him last March, Thomas E, 
Gordon, operating as Orlando Airlines, 
set up a corporation named Florida Air- 
lines, Inc. He planned to transfer to 
this new company the route certificate 
and all the assets of Orlando Airlines, 
The new company would also assume 
Orlando’s liabilities and would issue stock 
to the public to finance the whole venture, 

Such a transfer needed CAB’s approval, 
The Board looked at the whole set up 
and last week announced its decision: 
No. 


* Under the plan submitted by Gordon 
for CAB’s approval, the assets and cer- 
tificate or Orlando Airlines would be 
transferred to Florida Airways, a cor- 
poration organized by Gordon and con- 
trolled by him. In return, Florida Air- 
ways had agreed to assume Orlando’s 
liabilties and to issue shares to Gordon 
in the face amount of $130,130. This plan 
has already been put into effect by the 
two companies, subject to later CAB ap- 
proval which has now been denied. 
The Board particularly objected to one 
phase of the transfer plan which called 
for the transfer to Florida Airways 
books, as an asset, an item amounting to 
$132,503. The opinion stated that this 
amount really represented Orlando’s ac- 
cumulated losses for two and one-half 
years uncertificated operations. The 
Board said it knew of “no theory on 
which past operating losses may properly 
be capitalized and shown as an asset on 
the books of a regulated enterprise.” 


*In summing up the result of the whole 
proposed transaction, the Board plainly 
said that it would “make Gordon sub- 
stantially whole for all of Orlando’s past 
losses at the expense of the new cor- 
poration and its investors.” “There is 
no reason,” said the Board, “why Gordon 
should receive stock in this corporation 
(Florida Airways) in return for worth- 
less assets, and there is no reason why 
this corporation should be saddled from 
the start with Gordon’s past losses.” 

The Board concluded that to approve 
the transaction would be to risk public 
faith generally in the feederline experi- 
ment. It pointed out that continued 
favorable regard among investors for 
feeder air carrier shares is essential to 
the success of the experiment. 


Chicago’s Douglas Airport 
Open to Limited Operation 


Chicago’s Douglas airport, following 
a satisfactory tryout of the field’s lighting 
system, has been opened to limited com- 
mercial operations. United and American 
have announced plans to use the field, 
starting immediately, as an alternate to 
Chicago Municipal Airport, and it is ex- 
pected that TWA will use Douglas when 
the company resumes normal operations. 

The field still lacks an se ation 
building and proper ground facilities, and 
the city is negotiating with War Assets 
Administration for a temporary passenger 
shelter. 
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What's this! The helicopter retrieves 
lost golf balls, mixes ice cream, paints 
the barn? No, it can’t take credit for 
all that. But here you do see a new 
kind of flight. The Bell Helicopter is 
ready now to do a useful, a practical, 
a businesslike job for you. 

A Bell Helicopter rescued fishermen 
from Lake Erie ice when all other 
means had failed. A second prospected 
with swift-winged ease in Canada’s 
almost impassable mineral-rich “bush.” 


*r M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Another wiped out pests at low cost 
per acre. 

On the business scene, the Bell Heli- 
copter can lift mail from the post-office 
roof. Set down a hurried passenger 

- exactly where he wants to. be. Hover 
where “X” marks the spot of news-in- 
the-making. Inspect far-flung power 
lines. Patrol forest, pipeline, highway. 

There are good reasons why the Bell 
Helicopter can do hundreds of jobs 
like these with time and dollar saving 


facility. It can take off from or land 
in a space hardly larger than the ship 
itself . . . turn on its own axis. . . fly 
with sure stability at any speed from 
0 to more than 100 mph. And so it 
cruises safely into all the nooks and 
crannies of the air. 

For full facts about The Modern 
Magic Carpet* and Bell-schooled pilots 
to fly these ships, write Helicopter Divi- 
sion, Bell Aircraft Corporation, P. O. 
Box 1, Buffalo 5, New York. 


¢ Pioneers in jet-propulsion, radio-controlled flight and supersonic aircraft for the Army 


and Navy. Designers and builders of the world's first commercially licensed helicopter. 








CAB Proceedings 


(A Summary of Applications Filed, and Future Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board.) 


Dec. 9—Ora!l argument in the Cincinnati Case Dan Hartman Aijrways, Incorporated, Hart 
Calendar: (Docket 221 et ht 10 a. m., e.s.t., Room 5042 F i, Harrisonbure a., for ertificate t 
ommerce Building. g scheduled 

Nov. 15—Exhibits in the Air Freight Case. (Docket “Dec. 20—Exhibits due in the Additional Se 393 ' r 
68! et al.) n Florida Case. (Docket 997 et al.) Docket 2569). 

Nov. 18—Hearing in the Air Freight Case. (Docket Jan. |—Deadline for exhibits in the Caribbea National Airlines, Inc., 
810 et al.) Examiners R. Vernon Radcliffe and Wil Atlantic Airlines’ Caribbean Service Case. (Docket porary amendment t 
liam F. Cusick. Postponed from Oct. 28. Hotel 2246). t nclude Ta 
Texas, Fort Worth, Texas. Jan. 5—Rebuttal exhibits due in the Addit tween Pensacola and 

Nov. !8—Briefs due in the Great Lakes Area Service in Florida Case. (Docket 997 et al.) National Airlines, Inc., 
Case. (Docket 535 et al.) Postponed from Oct. 30. Jan. 10—Hearing in the Freight Forwarder 3s porary amendment to it 

Nov. 18—Hearing on the Compania Mexicana de Docket 681 et al.) Examiner J. Earl Cox. Tenta xtend the route fron 
Aviacion-Foreign Air Carrier Permit Amendment tive ; . a Orland Fla 
Case. (Pocket 2383). Examiner Richard A. Walsh. Jan. 10—Rebuttal exhibits due in the Caribbear Resort Airlines, Inc., Kr 
Tentative. S hurst, N. ( 


anassee 


Atlantic Airlines’ Caribbean Service Case. (Docket 

Nov. |!8—Hearing on reconsideration of CAB 2246) aie 
Order 5156 denying petition of Pacific Overseas Jan. !5—Hearing on Caribbean Atlantic Airline 

Airlines Corp. for leave to intervene in the Ha- application for Caribbean routes. (Docket 2246 
waiian Case. (Docket 85! et al.) 2:00 p. m., e.s.t. Examiner James S. Keith. Tentative. j 

Room 5042, Commerce Building, Chairman James Jan. 20—Hearing in the Additional Service i: 

M. Landis. Postponed from Nov. 6. Florida Case. (Docket 997 et al.) Examiner F 

Nov. 20—Hearing on the U. S. Lines-Pan American Merritt Ruhlen. Tentative 

Airways General Agency Agreement case. (Docket 
2492). Tentative. ® s in 

Nov. 20—Hearing in the Pan American Airways Applications: 
John Hanes Interlocking Relationship Case. (Docket Airways Freight, Inc., Suite 1424, 10 South Las © aaht * neh e 
2114). Examiner Warren E, Baker. ii Miiion” i tess ‘eile Aviation Trades Association 
Nov. 20—Oral argument in the TWA-Arizona Aijr- exemption order authorizing air transportation a ° ° 
(Docket 2005). 10 igh + ever non-echeduled domest Opens Offices in Minnesota 


ways Route 38 Purchase Case. » freight forwarde 


a. m., e.s.t., Room 5042, Commerce Building. nes. (Docket 2566). . ie tall 
Nov. 22—Hearing on KLM-Royal Dutch Air Lines’ Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc., for a te The Minnesota Aviation Trades Asso- 
application to add Ciudad Trujillo on its Curacao, porary exemption order authorizing service to Hot claiilon, recently reorganized and incor- 
. |.-Miami route. (Docket 2348). 10 a. m., Springs, Ark., as an intermediate point on Route ted ‘oster interests i * 
e.s.t., Room 1508 Commerce Building. Examiner 53. (Docket 2573). — to & . the inte ts of fixed 
Barron Fredericks. Postponed from Nov. 4. John E. Dale, 75 Montgomery Street, Jersey City base operators in the state, has opened 
~_ a section, Air Freight Case hear N. J., for a permanent or temporary certificate au- offices at 813 Northwestern Bank Bidg., 
ing. (Docket 810 et al.) (10 a. m., e.s.t., Chalfonte- thorizing scheduled mail, passenger and property Minneapolis r. j i 
Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Examiners service over a 300-mile route between Newark a the ne . d F -_ - —_ formerly with 
William F, Cusick and R. Vernon Radcliffe. Niagara Falls. (Docket 2565) CO PMNS Of SUMS, © 
Dec. 2—Oral argument in the Braniff Airways, Eastern Air Transport, Manila, Philipr executive director. 
et al. Route Consolidation Case. (Docket 1154 et Islands, for a foreign air carrier permit authorizing Officers of MATA are Jack P. Lysdale, 
S.) 10 a. m., e.s.t., Room 5042, Commerce Build sc ; ag omy “Passenger and property service be ~ president; Edwin H. Croft, vice presi- 
ec. 9—Briefs due in the Universal Air Travel Calif., via Guam, Kwajalein, Johnson and Hono dent; and Lyle McKown, sec retary -treas- 
Plan Investigation (Docket 1939). lu. (Docket 2570). urer, 





ao ™ =TACA Increases Miami Overhaul 
Base Personnel and Equipment 


s ‘ All major overhaul activity for the 
Little entire TACA Airways system is slated 


Our TION ps to be moved to Miami as part of an 
porRTA : expansion of maintenance facilities now 
TRANS in progress. Upon completion of the ex- 
~ : pansion, all overhaul for TACA’s five 

K EK ; + Central and South American operating 
| companies and two affiliates will be 


v l 4 Airport shops. 
get,a aking trans- . “f According to Louis C. Dell, director 
hat m ar of maintenance for the TACA system, 85 
der tha mechanics are being added in order to 
tickets and n res step up the company’s engine overhaul 
portation to 60 or more engines per month. Com- 
me parable increases are ».eing made in other 
ialization , 
cl attra - Pee mechanical departments to handle the 
GENERAL . ¥ ‘ work load anticipated as TACA increases 
te | its schedules into Miami. 
An application for C.A.A. certification 
of the Miami engine overhaul center is 


being drafted by TACA. 
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New York Airperts Surveyed 


Port of New York Authority’s airport 
survey, pointed toward taking over con- 
trol of the city’s airport facilities will be 
in Mayor William O’Dwyer’s hands be- 
fere Jan. 1, the authority has disclosed 
It was promised for early November. The 
survey is expected to result in an offer 
to the city for the airports similar to the 
$11,000,000 offer made to the city of New- 
ark. The authority has also appointed con- 
sultants to study LaGuardia, Floyd Ben- 
nett Field and Idlewild Airport. 
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the new 


Dual Radic 








Mpass 


Pioneer again points the way, with the first flight 
instrument to provide simultaneous magnetic com- 
pass indication and dual radio direction! In one 
instrument, the pilot can now read stabilized mag- 
netic direction and radio direction from two stations. 
By precomputing his flight, the pilot has continuous 
running fixes without switching from one station to another. Rapid 
changes of course without calculating new headings are possible, 
and even drift angle can be read at a glance without use of a drift- 
meter. For economical, “‘straight-as-a-string”’ flight, and naviga- 
tional certainty that relieves the pilot of undue strain, the Pioneer 
Dual Radio and Magnetic Compass is a vast step forward in the 
science of flight control—flight control that pays off! A Pioneering 
step in fact as in name! 
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4,179 Airplanes Shipped in September 
Fall 13 Percent Short of August Mark 


U. S. manufacturers shipped a total of 
4179 civil and military aircraft during 
September, a decrease of 13% from 4,790 
in August, according to figures compiled 
by the Bureau of the Census. Dollar 
value in September, however, went up 
65%, from $22,403,502 in August to $36,- 

A drop in 2-place lightplane shipments 
from 4,189 in August to 3,504 accounted 
for the September decline. Joseph T. 
Geuting, Jr., manager of the Personal 
Aircraft Council of the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association, attributed the lower 
output to the approach of winter which 
usually brings a seasonal decline in pro- 
duction, to labor and material problems, 
and to the fact that some manufacturers 
a reached their planned production 
levels, 


* While lightplane shipments by Aeronca 
Aircraft Corp. increased from 798 in 
August to 875 in September, Piper Air- 
craft Corp.’s total dropped from 798 to 


727, Cessna Aircraft Co.’s total slipped 
from 547 to 478, Engineering & Research 
Corp.’s shipments declined from an esti- 
mated 600 to 446, and those of Taylor- 
craft from 518 to 383. 

The September total shipments brought 
the cumulative 1946 delivery figure to 
26,338, of which 25,422 were civil craft. 
Unfilled orders of 51,205 valued at $1,- 
152,640,292 were reported at the end of 
September, compared with 49,604 and 
$1,121.016,501 a month earlier. These 
data do not include military experimental 
planes, helicopters, and pilotless aircraft. 
*Of the 4,040 civil types shipped in 
September, 3,509 or 87% were single- 
engined, 2-place planes. However, the 
30,286 two-place plane backlog as of Sept. 
30 represented only 62% of all orders for 
other than U. S. military customers. 

The Bureau of the Census reported that 
159,848 persons were employed in com- 
plete aircraft plants in September, an 
increase of 2% from 156,261 the previous 
month. 





Complete Aircraft 


Value—Manufacturer’s Net Billing Price 
(in thousands) 

















Shipments Unfilled Orders Shipments Unfilled Orders 
September August September August September August September August 
Acronca ° e° 875 798 4,122 4,462 S 1,601 S$ 1,422 Ss 7,985 S$ 8,632 
Beech eevee ° ese 31 20 1,647 83 1,976 1,228 9,210 3,228 
Bellanca ee eescee ° 35 23 413 449 167 108 2,966 2,137 
GOBOMB cece sccccscccs 4768 547 827 914 1,114 1,275 1,912 2,118 
Engineering & Research 446 600est. N.A, N.A. 1.184 1,553est. N.A, N.A 
eccerccescccoses 208 172 4.568 4,758 800 604 18,236 18,544 
Luscombe ee ee 342 280 N.A N.A. 837 650 N.A. N.A. 
tl 727 798 12,416 11,993 1,301 1,409 25,858 24,539 
Republic eeeccce cose 27 20 5,099 5,126 135 98 N.A. N.A 
Stinson ..... . ° e° 184 245 1,612 1,940 736 980 6,448 7,760 
Taylorcraft .. eee 383 518 1,710 1,725 766 1,036 3.420 3,400 
Texas Eng. & Mfg. a 166 i121 1,416 1,582 52s 458 3,061 3,587 
a 3,902 4,142 33,830 33,002 $11,122 $10,821 $78,096 $73,948 








N.A. Not available. 


Wright Reconverting B-17’s 
For Ditching Experiments 


Modification of ten B-17’s to be used 
in exhaustive ditching tests is being 
undertaken by the Airplane Division of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. under a_ contract 
with the Army Air Forces. The long- 
term program, calling for a different 
series of structural changes in each of 
the 10 planes, is expected to provide the 
Army with conclusive data on the best 
type of contour and reinforcement to 
withstand severe water landings with 
heavy aircraft. 

Each plane is to be ditched, recovered 
and examined before modifications on the 
next plane are undertaken, indicating that 
the entire program will extend over two 
years or more. 


Wilson Steps Down in United 


Eugene E. Wilson resigned recently 
from his position as Vice Chairman of 
the Board of United Aircraft Corporation. 
He is remaining as a member of the 
Board of Directors. 

Wilson, who joined United after 25 
years in the Navy in 1930, has been head 
of all major production divisions of 
United including the Hamilton Standard 
Propellers, Sikorsky Aircraft, and Chance 
Vought Aircraft. He was president of 
the company from 1940 to 1943 when he 
resigned to devote his time to working 
with other industrial leaders toward the 
establishment of long-range air power 
policies. 


66 


a tInctudes Fairchild Persona! Planes 


GE Gets Flying Wing Contract 


General Electric has been awarded the 
Army Air Forces contract to furnish 
electrical equipment for the Northrop B-35 
Flying Wing’ bomber. Under the terms 
of the agreement, GE will equip the 
bombers with a new alternating-current 
electrical system and the gunnery control, 
including the armament and sighting sys- 
tems originally developed by GE during 
the war. 





Recent 


Dansaire Coupe—ijncds ie private 


plane to 


market is the 100 hp Dansaire Coupe. its 
somewhat revolutionary wide-single seat also 
make possible a wide landing gear for the light 
craft. Roominess and well situated controls 
and instruments are features of the new model. 
The Dansaire Corp. is located at Dansville, 
N. Y. Delivery of the Coupe will be made 
shortly. 





Manufacturers Raise 
Strong Objections to 
New Testing Program 


The aircraft manufacturing industry has 


& 
7 


F 


strongly objected to a CAA proposal | 


that would require 150-hour 
transport aircraft and 100-hour tests of 
personal models prior to type approval, 
Opposition to the proposed regulation was 
voiced in a letter sent to the CAB Safety 
Bureau by the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation on Oct. 21. 

Taking issue with the method suggested 
by CAA for discovering and removing 
operational kinks before new models are 
approved, AIA pointed out that care- 
fully-kept performance records prove 
that certain types of “bugs” are as liable 
to appear after 10,000 hours of operation, 
or even after 20,000 hours, as they are at 
150 hours. 
to the fact that one plane can be entirely 
free of trouble during its entire life cycle, 
while other planes of the same model wil] 
encounter various types of service trouble 
depending upon crew technique, condi- 
tions of operation, and circumstances en- 
countered. 

As a counter proposal, AIA recom- 
mended that “full consideration be given 
to the merits and acceptance of safety 
systems utilizing the full cooperation of 
the manufacturers, operators, owners, and 
the CAA, in a safety program based upon 
full reporting, efficient analysis, and ap- 
propriate action.” 

AIA emphasized that satisfactory func- 
tioning of existing CAA systems should 
be assured before proposing new regula- 
tions aimed at accomplishing the same 
objectives. 

“It should be clear to the Board,” AIA 
declared, “that the CAA already has in 
existence a field service system, the ob- 
jective of which is practically identical 
to that of the accelerated service test 
proposal. This system consists of a Struc- 
tural Failure and Defects Report which 
the CAA field inspectors are supposed to 
fill out and forward to the appropriate 
CAA engineering branch office when a 
mechanical defect or failure is found or 
reported on an airplane in service. The 
CAA engineering office then contacts the 
manufacturer with information on _ the 
failure or defect with a request (if neces- 
sary) that some remedial measure be 
taken to preclude further failures of that 
nature.” 

This system, AIA stated, should be very 
effective if properly executed; however, 
the necessary interchange of data within 
CAA does not take place and the manu- 
facturer does not usually receive notice 
of structural failures and defects that 
occur, except when the owner notifies the 
factory directly. 


Nicely Elected to Martin Board 


James M. Nicely, vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
has been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Glenn L. Martin Company. 
In announcing election of Nicely, 
Glenn L. Martin, president of the com- 


pany, also announced that the company’s | 


new chemical plant under construction 
near Painesville, Lake County, Ohio, 
would be twice the size the original plans 
had called for. 
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For executive and feeder-airline trans- 


® 
‘ned 


ports, the new Junior Hydromatic 


brings to power plants in the 200-800 





HP range all of the dependable char- 
acteristics, including quick-feathering, 


of the big Hydromatic propellers. 
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First Dragonfly Delivered 
To New Florida Distributors 


The Nelson Aircraft Corporation has 
begun delivery of production models of 
its recently certificated auxiliary powered 
glider, the Dragonfly, to selected dis- 
tributors. 

The first ship went to Walter J. Krohne, 
who with his son, a former Army flyer, 
has established a distributorship at San- 
ford, Fla. The second craft was delivered 
to Paul George of Portland, Ore. 

Ted Nelson, president of the company 
which manufactures the powered soar- 
ing plane designed by William Hawley 
Bowlus, said production schedules were 
being set up on a basis of 100 planes a 
month, but that first the market would 
be “sampled” to determine the craft’s 
sales potentialities. 








of the new 
Douglas DC-6 Transport . . . 
soon to be used on major 
airlines of the world. Die 
cast of zinc alloy; completely 
chrome plated and polished 
to mirror-lustre. Wing spread 


Exact model 


8/,”. Retail price $11.50 


AN IDEAL GIFT FOR YOUR 
AIR-MINDED FRIENDS 


Send us your list of friends . 

let us mail these gifts for you, 
with a "Holiday Greetings" card 
bearing your name. Simply en- 
close $11.50 each (postpaid) and 
attach the names and addresses. 


AT YOUR GIFT DEALER 
...if he can’t supply you, order 
direct—for yourself and friends. 


/ vic PASTUSHIN INDUSTRIES, INC. _ 








i 5651 W. CENTURY BLVD., LOS ANGELES 45, CAL. 
; Please send —_ DC-6 Airtrays ot 11.50, 
§ as specified below. Oicheck enclosed. [1C.0.0. 
Name a : 
—————————— “ 
 — ———— : 





QD Mail per attached list with Xmas Gift Card. 
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Schweizer Builds New Sailplane 


Aircraft Corporation has 
designed a sailplane, the SGS 1-21, 
with which they hope to shatter 
existing sailplane records. An ex- 
tremely high speed, a function neces- 
sary if the 1-21 is to beat the 465 
mile distance record, was a primary 
consideration in the design of the 
craft. Better than 80 miles per hour 
is anticipated from the plane. 


Schweizer 











Roadable Aircraft 
Includes Novel Wing, 
Trailer Arrangement 


A recent contribution in the design 
of roadable aircraft, is the proposed four- 
place “Travelplane,” announced by George 
H. Hervey, Roscoe, Calif. A corporation 
is reported in process of formation to 
conduct experiments with the novel de- 
sign and Hervey expects to have a proto- 
type completed within six months. 

When it is desired to transform the 
airplane into a road vehicle, the wings 
are folded back against the empennage 
and hinged connecting bars and fittings 
are pulled out from the wings. The wheels 
making up the trailer unit, are pulled 
out at the same time and the entire unit 
is completed by slipping five tapered pins 
into place. The fairing behind the pro- 
peller, is then disconnected and _ the 
wings and empennage become a trailer 

Fittings are so designed that the weight 
of the wings is at all times supported by 
the connection points and little effort 
is required by the operator when trans- 
forming the automobile into an airplane 
Other features of the design include 
both foot and hand throttle and brake 
arrangements, steerable nose wheel and 
fixed rudder. The designer contemplates 
a cruising speed of 125 mph, landing speed 
of 38 mph and a cruising range of 500 mph 
with four occupants. The roadable ver- 
sion of the machine is designed for a 
top speed of 65 mph. Engine cooling is to 
be obtained by the jet effect of the ex- 
haust. 


Bendix Engaged In Research 
On Guided Missiles Control 


Through the organization of a special 
products development group under the 
direction of Dr. Harner Selvidge, for- 
merly of Johns Hopkins University, Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp., has been engaged 
in research on control and engine acces- 
sories for guided missiles and pilotless 
aircraft for many months, Malcolm P 
Ferguson, president announced. 

Ferguson said that “Pilotless airplanes 
are here, but before they can be said 
to have entered the practical develop- 
ment stage, a big job remains to be done 
in the field of power-plant and flight 
controls.” Two laboratories will be op- 
erated exclusively in this work, Fergu- 
son said, one at the Eclipse-Pioneer 
division in Teterboro, N. J. and the other 
at the Pacific division in North Holly- 
rood, Calif. 





Big Douglas Order Placed 
By Scandinavian Airlines 


Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS) 
has ordered 17 Douglas DC-6 transports, 
one of the largest aircraft orders ever 
placed by any European airline, it is re. 
ported from Stockholm. Douglas Ai 


Co. has not confirmed the report. Com. 





craft § 


pany officials admit negotiations with SAs } 


but express doubt that the order will be 
as large as reported. 

According to the Stockholm report, 
about ten of the aircraft will be used by 
the Swedish airline ABA, which operates 
domestically and within Europe. The re- 
maining planes are to be used by SAS 


on trans-oceanic services to South J 
America. 4 
Swedish Intercontinental Airlines 


(SILA) has sold two of its four Boeing 
Stratocruisers on order—one each to its 
SAS partners Danish Airlines (DNL) and 
Norwegian Airlines (DNL). 
the first Stratocruiser is expected about 
June, 1947. 


General Electric Forms 


Two Aviation Divisions 


General Electric Company has an- 
nounced the establishment of Aviation 
Divisions. They are the Aircraft Acces- 
sories and Ordnance Division at Schenec- 
tady, with Robert A. Averitt as manager; 
and the Aircraft Gas Turbine Division at 
the General Electric River Works, Lynn 
Mass., with E. S. Thompson as manager 

John C Miller, who has been associated 
with the company’s aviation activities 
since 1930, has been appointed manager 
of the Aviation Divisions. Edward G 
Haven has been named assistant manager 
in charge of application engineering; and 
J. C. Wheeler, assistant to the manager. 
* The Aviation Divisions will be re- 
sponsible for the sales and application 
engineering of aircraft equipment and in- 
struments manufactured by General Elec- 
tric. These include jet engines, turbo- 
superchargers, electric motors, generators, 
ignition systems, automatic contro] de- 
vices, automatic pilots and other aircraft 
electrical equipment. 


G. E. Develops Wingless Glider 


A new wingless glider, designed to 
land in extremely small areas with the 
use of rotating blades atop the craft, has 
been developed for experimental purposes 
by the General Electric Company. The 
odd-looking craft is flown with the aid 
of two nine-foot blades and works like 
an autogyro without a power source. 

Requiring a landing field of only 60 feet 
in diameter, the “G-E Gyro-Glider” is 
expected to have wide commercial appli- 
cation as a means of reaching isolated 
areas without adequate landing fields. It 
has been successfully flown at 
Flight Test Center in Schenectady 


Fairchild Pilotless Division Moves 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corpo- 
ration’s Pilotless Plane Division will be 


the GE | 


~ 


Delivery of 3 


—_—— A ew 





moved to its new home in Farmingdale, | 


L. L, by Nov. 30. The division, which is 
developing experimental pilotless aircraft 
for the Navy, has been located at 184-10 
Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 
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@ Seal up a stream of electrons in a 
vacuum tube...and you have a space- 
defying genie that vitalizes industry 
...and can save countless lives! 

@As far back as 1930 the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company put electronics 
to work ... introducing electronic 


control for the Sperry Gyro-Compass. 


# From then on electronics was em- 


ployed whenever it could extend the 


usefulness and performance of Sperry 
products—as in automatic pilots, gun 
fire control devices, navigation instru- 
ments, both aeronautical and marine. 
And in 1939, came the Klystron, 
“heart-beat” of Radar. 


@ In war, Radar tracked out enemy 
plane, sub and ship positions, saving 
numberless lives by advance warning 
of hostile attack. And today, in peace, 
Radar brings new safety to mankind... 
plotting aerial and marine operations 
with pin-point accuracy, through pea- 


soup weather and over vast distances. 


® Sperry pioneered in helping develop 
these and many other services for man- 
kind. But “pioneering” isn’t enough. 
And that’s why Sperry esearch and 
practical applications of electronics 
go endlessly on...in that search 
for something better which we call 


product improvement. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
SEATTLE 


LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO «+ 


* DWISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


NEW ORLEANS © CLEVELAND «© HONOLULU 


Aircraft: Gyropilots * Gyrosyn Compasses « Attitude Gyros « Directional Gyros « Gyro-Horizons « Detonation 
Indicators «Automatic Radio Direction Finders « Instrument Landing Systems « Traffic Control Systems « Marine: Gyro- 
Compasses « Gyro-Pilots « Gyro- Magnetic Compasses « Incandescent Searchlights « Steering Systems « Radar + Loran 
Industrial: Railroad Radios Microwave Relays Microline Test Equipmente Klystron T ubese Strobodynee Knockometer 








International Aviation Corp. Building 
Two-Place Pusher-Type Amphibian 


A new two-place amphibian, the “Duck- 
ling” constructed to a large extent of 
new light metal alloys and plastics, is 
now under construction at Cleveland, it 
has been announced by Harrison R. 
Tucker, president of the International 
Aviation Corporation. Preliminary de- 
tails of the new plane reveal that it has 
been designed for sport and general utility 
and is of the pusher type. 

The “Duckling,” first of four postwar 
types considered for production by In- 
ternational, will carry two passengers 
and baggage with a cruising speed of ap- 
proximately 125 m.p.h. The absence of 
external bracing and special design in- 
novations are said to be responsible for 
the expected high performance. The low 
wing construction is shown in the model 
photograph. 

To assure a low landing speed for the 
amphibian, wing flaps and slotted ailerons 
are to be installed and the wing design 
is said to be highly stall resistant. The 
craft is designed to be non-spinnable and 
to take off and land in level position on 
both ground and water. 

For the first time in the history of light 
planes, the builders have announced that 
remote control of pilotless flight test 
models are to be used in the development 
of the new amphibian. Actual flight tests 
are to be conducted at an early date, 
according to Tucker. 


GE Ships Jet Engines 

General Electric has shipped the first 
production unit of the new axial-flow 
TG-180 jet engine, which will soon be in 
large scale production at the company’s 
Aircraft Gas Turbine Division at Sche- 
nectady, according to E. S. Thompson, 
head of the River Works Aviation Divi- 
sion, at Lynn, Mass. GE now has a sub- 
stantial backlog of orders from AAF for 
the development of the jet engine, which 
already has propelled the Republic XP-84 
at an unofficial world’s speed record of 
619 miles an hour. 


Aerocar Orders Hit 160 

Portsmouth Aiviation Ltd. is reported 
to have over 160 orders for various 
models of the Aerocar, the company’s 
twin-engined, twin-boom light trans- 
port. 





The Duckling 





Lease Agreement Completed 

Following a year’s negotiations between 
Boeing Aircraft and King County Com- 
missioners, Seattle, Wash. a ten year, 
$22,500 annual lease, retroactive to June 
15, for Boeing use of facilities at the 
county airport has been approved. This 
is the first agreement the county and 
Boeing have made since 1926, when the 
company began paying $1000 annually for 
the use of the original hangar. 


Boeing's Wichita Plant Leased 


Woodward Brothers Co., Wichita, Kan., 
has leased the main area of the salvage 
building and dockage area of the Wichita 


‘ aircraft plant formerly operated by Boeing 


Aircraft Co. The War Assets Administra- 
tion announced that the annual rental will 
be 40 cents per square foot or $6,920 on 
the 17,300 sq. ft. structure. 


Piper Puts Out Last 2-Place Cubs 

Last of the Piper Cub J-3 Specials 
rolled off the assembly line at the com- 
pany’s Lock Haven Plant on November 8. 
The 2-place ship construction has been 
replaced by assembling on the promised 
30-a-day-delivery of the Piper 3 place 
Super Crusier. 


Beech Aircraft Crash Kills Test Pilot 


Harry Reiter, test pilot, was killed and 
Robert King, employee, was injured in 
the crash of a Beech Aircraft Corporation 
airplane on October 26. The crash 
came after structural failure had occurred 
during a test dive. 





WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. 


Leading Manufacturers of 


c and Tapes for the 


e 93 WORTH ST. 


‘ Ss @Le@ 3 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC 





e NEW YORK 13, NW. Y. 


Export Representative 
AVIQUIPO, Inc 

25 Beaver Street, N. Y. 

Cable Add Aviquipo 





Glass Wing Involves 
Six Structural Parts 


The Air Material Command’s engineer- 
ing laboratory at Wright Field has de- 
veloped and tested an experimental glass 
fiber aircraft wing composed of only six 
structural parts and presenting a much 
cleaner airfoil than conventional meta] 
wings. 

Although no strength comparison figures 

have been released, Wright Field engi- 
neers have reported that a glass fiber 
fuselage (North American AT-6 type) 
proved fifty percent stronger on a 
strength-weight basis, even after rigor- 
ous flight and exposure tests, than a 
standard metal fuselage. 
+ Basic material of the glass wing is 55 
percent glass fibers and 45 percent resin. 
The sandwich-type structure is built up 
of layers of impregnated glass cloth 
around a core of cellular cellulose ace- 
tate. 

After this wet-mold 
unit is enclosed in a vacuum blanket 
and baked for one hour in 220 degree 
oven. Baking fuses the plastics and glass 
cloth in a single, light-weight structure 
stiffer and smoother than sheet metal 
surfaces. 


+ The possible influence of the process on 
aircraft manufacturing is illustrated by 
the fact that it can be done with un- 
skilled labor and with no tools other 
than a razor blade to cut the impreg- 
nated cloth. 

Some of the advantages seen for the 
wing at Wright field, in addition to the 
strength-weight ratio and the glass-like 
surface obtained, are the thermal and 
accoustical insulating qualities of the 
material, the electrical characteristics and 
freedom from radio influences, and the 
ease with which damaged surfaces can 
be patched. 


is completed the 


Army, Navy Get 135 Planes 
During Month of September 


Delivery of 135 military aircraft to the 
Army and Navy during September 
brought the cumulative total for the year 
to 969, according to official War Depart- 
ment figures. The September total was 
five more than the previous month, and 
set a new high for the year. 

By types, the September deliveries con- 
sisted of 6 bombers, 113 fighters, 9 heavy 
transports, 4 photographic planes, 2 heli- 
copters, and 1 naval reconnaissance craft. 
Army received 72 of the total, and Navy 
63. 


Convair Prospective House Builders 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. is 
thinking of going into the housing busi- 
ness. Harry Woodhead, president, said 
recently that his company was giving 
serious consideration to volume produc- 
tion of pre-fabricated homes of aluminum 
and plastics for temperate climate. 

Seven to eight thousand dollars will 
pay for the home proposed by Convair. 
That price will include the lot, fixtures 
for bath and kitchen, and heating equip- 
ment, Woodhead said. 
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Available for immediate delivery 
Partial listing of our complete stock of parts 


SURPLUS - 








Net 
| Hamilton Stondard Piades 6507A.0 $262.50 
GENERATORS Net | Hamilton Standard Blades 6353A-18 157.50 
Type 01 Leece Neville—100 Amp.,24V P/N 22602 $ 88.28 Hamilton Standard Propeller 2D-30-233-6101A-12 656.25 
Type 04 Eclipse —100 Amp.,24V P/N 128250-901-9 104.68 Governor, Reconditioned 4G8-G23G 150.00 
Type E7A Leece Neville— 50Amp.,12V P/N 24500 62.37 Also, parts for Hamilton Standord Propeller 
Type M2 Leece Neville— 50Amp..24V P/N 24225 90.00 zs 
Compass—Type B-16; Pioneer P/N 1818-4A 32.50 
STARTERS | Compass Indicator, Remote; Ternstedt P/N 195660 17.55 
Type JH3R = Jack & Heintz 24 Volt P/N 280R3 281.25 Airspeed Ind.—Type B-8, 20 to 2000; Pioneer P/N 1426-2)-Al 9.27 
Type JI Eclipse 24 Volt P/N 756-218 95.29 Rate of Climb Indicator—Type AN5825-1; 
Type H6 Eclipse 12 Volt P/N 444-4F 186.75 0 to 6000 ft/min; Pioneer P/N 1636-6H-B1 51.35 
Type G6 Eclipse 24 Volt P/N 915-4E 228.00 Directional Gyro; Jock & Heintz P/N JH5500 117.00 
Magneto—American Bosch P/N MJN14K-301 139.25 Gyro Horizon; Jack & Heintz P/N 6500A 131.30 
Magneto—American Bosch P/N MJN14K-307 105.00 | Pitot Tube for DC-4; Kollsman P/N 781-02 7.80 
Cable Assy.—Ignit. Shid. for R2000-7; Titeflex P/N 22922 333.75 ‘ 
Manifold Assy. for R-2800; Titeflex P/N 22450 328.41 Manifold Pressure Gage—Dual | & 2, 
Ignition Assy. Shid. for R-975-11 Eng,; Breeze P/N E616-4P-AN 78.29 Range 10 to 75; Ranco P/N 31854-12 58.50 
Conduit for R-2000-7 Engine; Titeflex P/N 28007 6.77 Oil Pressure Gage—Type B8A—O to 200 Ibs; 
Conduit for R-2000-7 Engine; Titeflex P/N 28008 6.77 U. S. Gauge P/N AW1-7/8-14-CL 3.75 
Conduit for R-2000-7 Engine; Titeflex P/N 28009 6.77 Generator Tachometer—Pad Type; G.E P/N 2CM5BAL 17.55 
Inverter Assy.—Type MG149F—Rotary 750 V. 57.75 Thermometer Cylinder Head Temp—Range 0 
Vibrator—American Bosch—24 Volt P/N VJR24 B5X 7.50 to 350° C Dual; Dejur-Amsco P/N Z-22.22 20.84 
Armature Assy. for Delco Remy—Type 01 Gen. P/N 5365-786 29.17 Thermo. Oil—50° to 150° C—Dual; Auto-Lite P/N 10499-A 29.25 
ENGINE PARTS FOR R1830-92 Less WAA Discount of 25% 
PART NUMBER DESCRIPTION PRICE ' PART NUMBER DESCRIPTION PRICE PART NUMBER DESCRIPTION PRICE 
1122 Gear $ 2.23 24173 Shaft $22.40 33641 Rod $ 1.40 
8323 Nut 87 24192 Scavenger 94 33813 Bushing 74 
8363 Cam 51.22 24195 Strainer 1.45 33901 Gear 282.75 
9514 Screw 1.12 24248 Bolt 3.69 34207 Geor 6.35 
10449 Nut 04 24306 Nut 4.10 34212 Bearing 10.26 
14537 Coupling 1.18 24701 Screen 6.25 34850 Cap 83 
15496 Cover 82 24919 Pin 4.53 34851 Insert 48 
16274 Screw 23 24966 Bearing 19.38 35961 Cover 59 
17363 Guide 76 25022 Bearing 2.77 36163 Case 117.21 
18236 Liner 13.98 25616 Housing 2.60 38314 Master Rod 336.54 
18471 Gear 5.11 25861 Shaft 4.23 38460 Pinion 6.70 
18554 Button 82 26193 Gear 15.79 40835 Strainer 3.83 
18629 Guide 3.83 26199 Bearing 91 43893 Tubing 2.50 
19575 Screw 43 26475 Ring 31 46152 Segment 16.44 
19667 Ring 56 26484 Spacer 3.41 46798 Shaft 27.72 
19667-P10W Ring 56 26485 Adaptor 25.60 48362 Shaft 656.01 
19778 Gear 11.24 26763 Bolt 1.85 49956 Flange 2.58 
19878 Support 3.33 27060 Pipe 3.77 50512 Ring 36 
20117 Bushing 1.03 27192 Nut 20.55 50724 Valve 21.25 
20416 Bearing 3.82 28356-P10 Ring 58 55226 Valve 16.25 
20506 Rod 20.58 28781 Body 1.53 59941 Rocker 7.71 
20763 Gear 4.85 28848 Gear 6.62 59942 Rocker 4.08 
20764 Gear 4.88 28953 Spacer 10.82 59986 Spring 9.00 
20986 Spacer 12.19 31419-P5 Bushing 6.75 76159 Gear 3.60 
21104 Nut 31 31406-P10 Ring 56 82442 or 
21577 Plunger 51 31626 Anchor 41.56 90170 Cylinder 133.50 
22406 Adaptor 1.45 31941 Plug 4.19 82444 or 
24073 Bushing 5.88 32331 Valve 6.44 90165 Cylinder 133.50 
24075 Ring 1.05 32363 Pump 22.75 82445 or 
24077 Stud 2.30 32737 Tappet 3.46 90167 Cylinder 133.50 
24078 Gear 24.94 32820 Cam 10.63 Also seals, gaskets, glands, studs, pins etc. in substontia! quantities. 
MN-31—Bendix Automatic Direction Finder—Complete (New) $950.00 Fairchild 24 with 145 Warner—No time since recovered 
MN-26K—Bendix Receiver (New) 250.00 and engine major; re-licensed $ 7,500.00 
ART-13—Collins Transmitter—Complete with Power Supply (New) 240.00 PBY—5A—Catalina Amphibian 15,000.00 
HTS4GE—Dennison Hydraulic Test Stand Lockheed Hudson—with P & W R-1830-67 5,000.00 
Gasoline Engine Driven (New) 450.00 755-9—Jacobs Engines—No Time Since CAA Shop Major 1,000.00 
T-12—Transmitter and Radio Receiver—Complete (Used) 850.00 R-2800-31 Engines—Low Time 1,350.00 
(Used) 850.00 23E50-473-6477-A-12—Propeller—Low Time (Used 500.00 


A-3—Sperry Automatic Pilot—Complete 
Accessories for R-2800-31 


The above items are offered subject to prior sale, F.O.B. Flushing, New York 


EXPORTERS A 
AIRCRAFT+ ENGINES 
















AVIATION 
COMPANY 


AGENT FOR WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
39-01 MAIN STREET, FLUSHING, L.1., N. Y. . . . Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE 
Agents for Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada)}Ltd.,’ Room 303,’Ottawa Electric’Bldg., Ottawa, Canada and 
Established 1923 Frank Ambrose Aviation,"S. A., Panama City, R. P. U. S. Export License No. 19! 











ANircraft Components 
CORPORATION 


Offers for immediate delivery, subject to prior 
sale, limited quantities of the following: 


PROPELLERS STARTERS 
23E50-471-6339A-12 426-10A Type C-21 
23E50-473-6379A-0 427-13A Type F-l 
23E50-505-6353A-18 444-3F Type H-5 
23ES0-505-6477A-0 444-4F Type H-6 
23E50-505-6507A-0 756-21B Type J-l 
33D50-111-6511A-9 915F-3F Type G-5 
2B20-241-6135A-9 915-4F Type G-6 
2B20-229-6135A-15 947-SA Type C-20 
2D30-227-6101A-15 1257-2. Type G-16 
2D30-233-6101A-12 1257-8 Type G-14 
2D30-237-6167A-15 JH3R 
2D30-247-6101A-12 JH4ER 

90LA-78 
43K15131 GENERATORS 
44K13397 S-24225 Type M-2 


6101A-6 6353A-12 poe — oe 


G101A-12  6352A-18 7 f 
6101A-13  6379A-0 = ae tee O1 
6101A-15  6477A-0 Thana) Type O-1 
6135A-9 6491A-0 5362404-A Type O-1 
6135A-15 6507A-0 718-1A Type M-2 
6I67A-15 -6S11A-9 
6339A-12  6565A-18 MISCELLANEOUS 
ones ACCESSORIES 


1A2-G5 4K11-G1U ae oo 
1C2-G6 4K11-G0} eee Cate 
IMI2-G — 4K11-GOT 2 ct 
IPA AKLI-GOU | MCSF fnvertors 
Siciiens Masai 1E-AR280-BHC Feathering 
4K11-GlJ inc 
3P-207JA Vacuum pumps 
MAGNETOS 9135 Fuel pumps 
SF14LU-7 SF7RN-1 TFD-12900-6 Fuel Pumps 
SF14LU-8 DFN 3025-1 Relay Switch 
SF14LN-3 46725A Deicer pumps 
744-6A Anticer pumps 
CARBURETORS | 3GTR72C1A Relays 
NA-RSA NA-R6D | 323-1B Panel assemblies 
NA-YSEl PR-58E2 1042-6 Voltage Regulator 





Many other items including replacement parts for propellers 
and accessories on hand. 
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Authorized Agent for War Assets Administration 


602 Montgomery Street, 901 N. E. 2nd Ave. 
Alexandria, Virginia Miami, Florida 
Phone: Alexandria 0907 Phone 9-5347 











Heads Aircraft Compass Sales 


L. N. Schwien Engineering Co., Los 
Angeles, announces that Charles R. Was- 
sall has been named to handle sales of 
Schwien’s new type aircraft compass, 
Wassall formerly was sales manager for 
Airpath Instrument Co. 


Piper Ponca City Plant Hires 300 


Piper Aircraft Corp.’s Ponca City 
Okla., plant, just four months old, now 
has more than 300 employees. The plant, 
designed to take over complete produc- 
tion of the Piper J-3 Special, has set 
production on the Piper Super Cruiser 
at 40 planes weekly and will step it up 
to 20 planes per day the first of the year. 


Timm Completes TWA Contract 


Timm Aircraft Corp., Van Nuys, Calif., 
completed and delivered its 41st air- 
liner conversion for TWA recently, thus 
marking the end of a 21 month contract. 
Now Timm is handling C-47 reconversion 
for Southwest Airways. 


McCauley Expands Propeller Plant 


Planning a production of 2,500 of its 
MET-L-PROPS a month, McCauley Corp. 
of Dayton, Ohio, has begun expansion of 
its plant. Cessna Aircraft Co. is now 
consuming the entire McCauley propeller 
production. 


Carey Acts as Disposal Administrator 


John H. Carey, of Valley Stream, N 
Y., former Associate Deputy Administra- 
tor for Aircraft Disposal, is now the 
Acting Deputy Administrator, Office of 
Aircraft Disposal, War Assets Adminis- 
tration. 


Republic Sub-Contracts Go to Wright 


Sub-contracts for the production of 
major assemblies and parts have been 
awarded the Airplane Division of Curtiss- 
Wright by Republic Aviation Corp. Com- 
ponents of the Republic company’s P-84 
Thunderjet fighter planes and RC-2 Rain- 
bow transports will be turned out in the 
Curtiss-Wright subsidiary at Columbus, 
Ohio. 


To Handle Product Promotion 


Peter E. Chance and E. M. Blanchard, 
two Army officials with a backlog of 
sales promotion and marketing experience, 
have organized a partnership specializing 
in “personalized service” in the automo- 
tive, aviation, and industrial fields. With 
its main office in Los Angeles and an 
Eastern branch in New York, the organi- 
zation will be set up to handle product 
promotion as well as complete represen- 
tation in the California market 


Reisner Resigns Tennessee Presidency 


Tennessee Aircraft, Inc., of Nashville, 
Tenn., a subsidiary of General Aircraft 
Corp., has announced the resignation of 
L. E. Reisner as president. One-time 
general manager of Stinson Aireraft, Reis- 
ner became president of Tennessee Air- 
craft in 1942. No successor has been an- 
nounced, and Reisner has not stated his 
future plans. 
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Billion Dollar Demands on 
Aircraft Industry Expected 


[= AIRCRAFT: industry must main- 
tain a billion dollar annual production 
rate and be ready to go quickly into mass 
production of bombers and fighters in 
order to keep the United States properly 
prepared, the Army Air Forces declared 
last week. 

It was indicated that AAF plans, now 

being formed, envisage an annual ex- 
penditure of $900,000,000 by the Army 
and Navy on plane production. The re- 
maining $100,000,000 in orders would come 
from civilian airline and personal plane 
business. 
* The AAF stated that it plans to spend 
$347,000,000 in the 1947-48 fiscal period 
on research and development. In addi- 
tion, it is seeking $48,000,000 for a new 
type of industrial preparedness. 

This plan was said to call for installa- 

tion of a pilot line of production tools for 
the one latest type of bomber and the 
one latest type of fighter developed by 
the AAF. The AAF believes this pro- 
gram will save from six months to more 
than a year in the time it otherwise 
would take to get into production of 
these models if the country were at- 
tacked. 
* The production rate sought by the AAF 
would be 10 times larger than the pre- 
war rate, but only one-sixteenth as large 
as peak production in wartime when the 
industry turned out nearly 100,000 planes 
a year. 

. S. aircraft production, once the 
world’s largest industry, now ranks only 
16th in this country. It employs about 
160,000 persons now, compared with 2,- 
080,000 during the war. 


NAvion Deliveries Start; 
Production Now 4 Per Day 


Customer deliveries of North American 
NAvion planes began at the factory on 
the Los Angeles Municipal Airport on 
Oct. 30, the company has announced. 
With NAvions currently flowing into 
the company flight test department at 
15 per day, the first 250 craft sold before 
the company established its nationwide 
dealership organization were expected to 
be delivered in record time. 

The factory assembly line is turning 
eut completed units at a rate of four per 
day, with the remainder going to flight 
test from the backlog accumulated during 
the CAA’s test of the airplane and the 
Continental 185-E engine. 

At the time the first plane was de- 
livered to Herbert W. Hartley, Glendale, 
Calif., assistant director of the Northrop 
Aeronautical Institute, a total of 267 
NAvions had been manufactured by the 
company. 


Helicopter Test Pilot Named 

Frank W. Peterson, formerly Army test 
pilot at Wright Field, has joined United 
Helicopters, Inc., as chief test pilot. 
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U. S. Guided Missile Long 
Way Off 


It will be from two to five years be- 
fore the United States will have 
guided missiles ‘“‘worthy of the name” 
developed for production, according to 
John K. Northrop, president of North- 
rop Aircraft, Inc. The pioneer air- 
craft designer pointed out that while 


the V-1 and V-2 missiles could be 
produced in quantities today, they 
would be useless except for “last 


ditch stands” because of their limited 
range. 

Control of guided missiles, he said, 
is one of the most important problems 
to be solved Radar contro] is only 
efficient in “line of sight” at distances 
up to 200 miles. Radio, which is less 
reliable, can operate up to 1500 miles. 
Heat, sound, and light are being 
studied as control means, but at pres- 
ent they are unsuitable for long-range 
operation. 











Rainbow Seen Faster 
In Medium Range Use 


Airline cruising speeds ranging from 
413 to 440 miles per hour for flights 
under 3000 miles have been predicted for 
the Republic Rainbow by Alexander 
Kartveli, vice president in charge of 
engineering for Republic Aviation Corp. 
The Rainbow has previously been con- 
sidered primarily as a long range trans- 
oceanic type, with performance based on 
a range of 4100 miles indicating cruising 
speed of 400 miles per hour at 40,000 
feet altitude. 

However, according to Kartveli, suffi- 
cient knowledge has been gained from 
flight tests of the prototype—the Army 
Air Forces’ XF-12—to indicate that the 
company can guarantee higher speeds for 
shorter ranges from 1000 to 3000 miles. 
+ With 40 passengers, plus baggage and 
1200 pounds of cargo, for example, Kart- 
veli stated that the average cruising speed 
in still air at 30,000 feet altitude will 
range from 413 miles per hour for a 3000 
mile trip, to 423 miles per hour for 1000 
miles. 

Republic officials announced that the 
Rainbow short-range study was under- 
taken because of airline interest in the 
plane for domestic operations. Mundy I. 
Peale, Republic’s vice president in charge 
of sales who recently returned from 
Europe, reported that foreign airlines 
have shown great interest in the Rain- 
bow, not only for transatlantic use but 
for connecting some of the more distant 
European capitals and shortening the time 
now required for European air travel. 


Jet Flying Boat Developed 

A single-seat, jet-propelled flying boat 
fighter has been developed by the Saund- 
ers-Roe Co., in England and is scheduled 
for flight testing within a month. Top 
speed is expected to be nearly 400 miles 
per hour. 


92-Ton Constitution 
Begins Extensive 
Flight Test Program 


The world’s largest transport airplane 
the 92-ton Lockheed Constitution, was 
taken aloft on its first test flight Nov. 9 
Grossing approximately 155,000 pounds 
for its initial flight, the huge transport, 
built for the U. S. Navy, used only about 
one-third of the 6,000-ft. runway at 
Lockheed Air Terminal on the take-off 

While the great size of the plane made 

the ground speed seem slow as Joe Towle 
Lockheed’s chief test pilot, guided the 
craft aloft, it was actually traveling be- 
tween 85 and 90 miles an hour when the 
wheels left the ground. Take-off dis- 
tance was estimated at approximately 
1,800 feet. 
# After take-off, the double-deck trans- 
port climbed leisurely to a cruising alti- 
tude, returned back over the airport and 
then proceeded to an altitude of 10,000 
feet and flew over the California desert to 
the Army’s Muroc Flight Test Base. 

Witnessing the take-off was Rear Ad- 

miral J. W. Reeves, Jr., commander of the 
Naval Air Transport Service, which ex- 
pects eventually to get the craft. Reeves 
said he understood Lockheed planned to 
put the ship through tests which might 
take as long as six months, and then the 
Navy would devote another six months 
to its own test flying before determining 
the specific use of the plane. 
+ Called the Model 89 by Lockheed and 
the XR60-1 by the Navy, the Constitu- 
tion is powered by four Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp Major TSB1-G engines with take- 
off power ratings of 3000 brake horse- 
power at sea level turning Curtiss electric 
four-bladed propellers of 19 feet 2 inch 
diameter. The two inboard props are 
reversible pitch. 

Basic empty weight is 114,575 pounds, 
and the maximum gross take-off weicht 
is 184,000 pounds. Useful load is 69,425 
pounds. Maximum range is 6,300 miles at 
the most economical air speed of 238 
miles per hour. Cruising speed at maxi- 
mum cruise horsepower at 25,000 feet is 
286 miles per hour. 

Although it is described as a 180-pas- 

senger plane, the Navy model has 85 seats 
on the upper deck, with the two lower 
deck compartments designed for cargo 
Transformed into a bucket-seat type plane 
to transport troops, the craft could ac- 
commodate 400, according to Hall Hib- 
bard, Lockheed’s vice president of engi- 
neering. 
* The two Constitutions for the Navy 
represent an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $27,000,000. This figure includes 
a complete complement of spare parts, 
enough for a three-plane fleet. A com- 
mercial model of the plane could be pro- 
duced for about $2,500,000 on the basis of 
a volume of 75 planes, Hibbard said 

The Constitution can be modified to use 
gas turbine power, Hibbard stated, thereby 
increasing the cruising speed to 400 miles 
per hour. He estimated, however, that it 
would be about three years before the 
necessary turbine engine would be avail- 


able. 


Air Associates Pays Dividend 
Directors of Air Associates, Inc., have 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
20c a share on common stock, payable 
Dec. 9 to stockholders of record Nov. 30. 
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No Reconstruction Loans to 
Foreign Carriers—World Bank 


To Negotiate Separately With 
Export-Import Bank, However 


Foreign nations desiring to buy U. S. 
aircraft and aviation equipment will have 
to negotiate separate loans for this pur- 
pose, rather than including such purchases 
within reconstruction loans, under a 
policy newly established by Export- 
Import Bank officials. 

The new Governmental policy of sep- 
arate aviation loan pacts was set up to 
give all foreign nations an even break 
in obtaining American airplane equip- 
ment. 

Before it crystallized, several months 

ago, aircraft loans were being included 
within over-all reconstruction loans. This 
meant that a nation able to get such a 
loan could buy U. S. air equipment at 
low interest rates and long-term repay- 
ment, while some other country, better off 
from a reconstruction standpoint, might 
have to negotiate a separate loan at higher 
interest rates and a shorter term. 
* Officials have decided that aircraft and 
air equipment cannot strictly be con- 
sidered reconstruction materials, since a 
nation desiring to buy several Rainbows, 
Constellations, DC-4’s and DC-3’s can 
hardly be placed in the same category as 
one needing cotton for clothing or grain 
for bread. 

Because the new policy could not be 
made retroactive, several relatively small 
purchases, involving only a few planes 


and repair parts, have already been made 
by the French and Dutch, using recon- 
struction loans. A small amount of these 
funds may be used in the future, to ob- 
tain equipment on previous order. 

* Bank officials stress that they are in- 
terested in any foreign loan which ap- 
pears sound and would evidently expe- 
dite exports of U. S. aviation materials. 
Several loans of this sort are new under 
consideration. None of them are for large 
amounts, but it is expected that appli- 
cations will grow as foreign governments 
tackle the job of improving their air- 
lines, and get the necessary exchange to 
do it with. 

The speed with which this occurs, will 

also depend on the extent to which other 
nations cooperate in the State Depart- 
ment’s new program for resumption of 
international trade on a multilateral 
basis, 
* Only a few days ago, the Bank sus- 
pended negotiations with Czechoslovakia 
for the purchase of small amounts of 
aviation equipment upon request of the 
State Department which charged that na- 
tion with reselling surplus Army mater- 
ials obtained here. 

Sum total of the new policy seems to 
be that U. S. exporters of airplanes and 
parts will get every government aid in 
financing their overseas sales, as long as 
these sales are consistent with America’s 
foreign trade policy and are not negoti- 
ated for the purpose of reconstruction. 








National Returns 33 Cents 
In Fiscal ’47 First Quarter 


National Airlines has announced a net 
profit after taxes of $249,360 for the first 
quarter ended September 30. This figure 
represents a 260 percent increase over the 
$69,431 made during the corresponding 
period of 1945. 

National President G. T. Baker said 
that revenue passenger miles were up 
almost 140 percent over the same period 
of 1945. “If our fiscal year coincided with 
the calendar year,” Baker said, “we could 
now report a profit for the nine months 
ended September 30 of $593,341 after 
taxes.” 

The first quarterly profit represents a 
thirty-three cents a share return on 
749,987 shares outstanding. 


* Braniff Airways filed no dividend for 
the quarter ended September 30. The 
company felt the need of strengthening 
and preserving its resources in anticipa- 
tion of the additional costs which it ex- 
pects ‘to incur in inaugurating service into 
Latin America next year, according to C. 
G. Adams, treasurer and director. 


* Mid-Continent Airlines has announced 
a net profit after taxes of $235,908 or 
61 cents a share on 389,398 shares for the 
first nine months of 1946. This is contrast 
to a 29 cents per share return for the 
comparable period of 1945. 
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Convair Sued for $1,100,000 


Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. and 
three of its employees have been named 
as defendants in a damage suit for $1,- 
100,000 filed by three survivors of a Paci- 
fic plane crash which killed 18 others in 
1945. The plaintiffs, ex-soldiers, three of 
eight survivors when their plane crashed 
516 miles east of Hickam Field, Oahu, 
when it ran out of gas, are Harry D 
Toben, Phila. Ernest A. Haydel, New 
Sarpy, La. and Donald R. Mitchell of 
Canbeldies Springs. They allege that 
agents of the Convair company, con- 
tracted by the government to service 
Hawaii-west coast planes, failed to prop- 
erly check the gasoline supply before the 
four-engined LB-30 took off from Hickam. 
The plaintiffs base their demands on per- 
manent injuries sustained as a result of 
the crash. 


Martin Completes Terminations 

Glenn L. Martin Co., has concluded 
termination agreements with the govern- 
ment on all its war contract cancellations, 
totalling about $500,000,000. Since the 
middle of August, the backlog of busi- 
ness has increased $10,000,000, bringing 
current figures to $196,000,000. 


Northrop Workers Vote No to Union 


UAW-CIO hopes to unionize employees 
of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., failed again 
last month as the workers voted for the 
third time in 18 months to maintain an 
open shop. 





Financial Review 


AVCO’s Nine-Month 
Sale of Securities 
Bring $13,147,025 Gain 


The Aviation Corporation announced 
October 31 that its net income for the 
nine months ended Aug. 31 amounted to 
$13,147,025, equal after preferred divi- 
dends to $2.12 per common share on 
5,967,158 shares. 37 cents per common 
share was paid for the corresponding 
part of the 1945 fiscal year. 

Reason for the large return was at‘ri- 
buted to extra-ordinary profits on the 
sale of company owned securities as the 
net sales for the first nine months of 
1946 equalled only $5,039,093 while the 
company took in $25,020,178 during the 
same period of fiscal 1945. 

* United Aircraft Corporation has an- 
nounced a net income of $1,568,862 for the 
quarter ended September 30 resulting 
in a 47 cent return per share of com- 
mon stock after providing for dividends 
on preferred. United’s sales for the period 
amounted to $28,189,948, which is a large 
decrease from the sales of the corres- 
ponding 45 period when the company 
made shipments totalling $81,582,732. 

* Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. ex- 
perienced a $1,793,883 loss for the first 
nine months of 1946. Sales during the 
period were $8,062,728, and there was a 
$3,810,532 credit under carry-back pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code. 

* Solar Aircraft Co. has declared a divi- 
dend of 22% cents on preferred stocks of 
record Nov. 15 and 15 cents on common 
stocks of record Nov. 30. The dividend is 
for the quarter just ended. 

* Republic Aviation Corp. has reported 
an income for the first nine months of 
1946 of $479,716, based on sales of $24,- 
414,650. The income includes charges to 
Reserve for Postwar Adjustments of $1,- 
454,973 and a tax credit of $475,000 

* Beech Aircraft Corporation has delayed 
action in declaring a dividend for the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1946, 
until financial results are available. Wal- 
ter H. Beech, president, has announced, 
however, sales amounting to $21,304,508 
Beech’s present backlog is $30,000,000 on 
undelivered orders. 

* Wright Aeronautical Corporation has 
announced a five dollar dividend on all 
outstanding stock of record November 
15th, payable December 2nd. The com- 
pany further announced a net profit for 
the first nine months of this year of $5,- 
756,223. Net sales for the period amounted 
to $32,290,285. 

* Continental Motors Corp. of Detroit, 
Mich., has borrowed ten million dollars 
for a modernization and expansion pro- 
gram. The purchase of new equipment 
and need of additional working capital 
provoked the loan, C. J. Reese, president, 
declared. 


Douglas Delivers 81 C-54s 


To date, Douglas Aircraft Co. has de- 
livered 81 converted C-54 type airplanes 
to airlines, James S. Farra, service man- 
ager, reports. Conversion of 46 addi- 
tional C-54s, including 18 sleeper planes 
and two refrigerator cargo carriers, is 
under way at the Douglas E] Segundo and 
Santa Monica plants. 
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There is an old saying that “Whatever 


goes up, comes down” and this is par- 
ticularly applicable to the market prices 
for air transportation securities during the 
past few years. Recent price declines have 
been more pronounced in this industry 
than in practically any other group, with 
the exception of another form of trans- 
portation, the railroads. In the table 
there is shown the low price in 1942, th« 
highest price reached in 1945, and the 
subsequent low price to date in 1946 
Taking the long-term viewpoint, the de 
clines in market prices during the past 
year, while representing in many cases 
between a 50% and 2/3 retracement from 
the high prices, are not unexpectedly 
severe when considered in the light of 
the previous rise. The prices shown it 
the table are adjusted for changes in capi- 
talization effected during the period unde: 
review 








1946 
1942 1945 Low 
Low High To-date 





American 19 95. 
Eastern 3314 19% 
Pan American 29 1215 
Penn.-Central ‘ 4934 1754 
TWA 3q 79 24 
United 7% 6215 22 


The market action of air transportation 
securities is typical of those which are 
still in the rapid growth stage of their 
life cycle. During the early period of 
rapid development the most favorable 
factors influencing the prospects for fu- 
ture earning power tend to become ex- 
aggerated and when these prospects do 
not materialize the lack of an historical 
record of earning stability provides no 
cushion on which the market price can 
depend for support. The sharp rise in the 
market prices of air transportation securi- 
ties during 1945 and the subsequent de- 
cline in 1946 reflects the inability of the 
industry to attain a level of earning 
power which had been anticipated in the 
post-war period; and the subsequent de- 
cline represents an adjustment to a price 
level which reflects the elimination of 
such optimistic expectations. Whether o1 
not the recently established low prices 
for this year is the full extent of the 
“washing out” of the V-J Day optimism 
remains to be seen. To say that the in- 
dustry is equally as surprised as the 
financial community by the failure to 
develop a “reasonable” level of earnings 
in the first full post-war year is indicated 
by the recent divergent public statements 
by the top executives of two leading com- 
panies in the industry 

Although the industry has failed to de- 
velop the levels of earnings which had 
been expected, it is favored by a con- 
tinuation of a high volume of traffic. As 
long as there is a strong demand for the 
service, management should be able to 
derive a level of earnings which would 
justify current prices for air transporta- 
tion securities. When improved earnings 
are once again reached, it should be ex- 
pected that market prices will be sub- 
stantially higher than at present. 
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* * * Pictured here is an artist's sketch of the terminal building at 
New Philadelphia Airport Philadelphia's new international airport. Construction was sched- 
uled to begin this fall. Plans call for four sets of parallel runways with a terminal area consisting of three 


basic units. These include a large international building flanked on each side by the domestic operations 
buildings of the peripheral type. Estimated cost of the project is more than $30,000,000. 
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’ * * Top photo shows Pan American transports lined up at the Miami term- 
PAA s Miami Base inal awaiting scheduled departure time. Bottom photo shows four of 
Pan American's 55-passenger DC-4s which have come out of the Miami maintenance shops in background 
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Eastern Air Lines is attempting to save space at its newly selected overall 

Nose Hangar maintenance base at Miami by the installation of the nose hangar pictured 

above. The 60 foot roof which extends out from the hangar supports provides adequate covering and 
protection for any repair work necessary on the Eastern four-engined transports. 





Capital-PCA Trains Flight Agents 


Capital Airlines-PCA is training 40 
World War II veterans to becom 
“flight agents,” responsible for all 
passenger service aboard the Capi- 
taliners. The men, most of whom re- 
ceived thorough aviation instruction 
in the Army, will be schooled in vari- 
ous phases of commercial aviation, in- 
cluding meteorology, routes and tariffs, 
and tickering. They will not replace 
the regular hostesses. The first flight 
agent will start work on or about 
November 15 











Kansas Postmaster 
Sets Record 


Second Assistant Postmaster General 
Gael Sullivan has sounded the call of 
challenge to postmasters throughout the 
country to better the delivery time of 
the Kansas City, Kan., postmaster in the 
ground handling of a sack of air mail. 

In a hotly contested race with the 
postmaster of Kansas City, Mo., the Kan- 
sas postmaster covered the distance of 
three and a half miles between the post- 
office and the Municipal Airport in four 
minutes one and one-tenths seconds, win- 
ning the speed battle by just 21 seconds. 


Newfoundland Buys Airport 


Gander Airport has been acquired by 
Newfoundland frém Canada at a cost of 
$1,000,000, according to a dispatch quoting 
the Newfoundland Utilities Department. 
It is estimated annual operating cost of 
the airport is $500,000. 





Marine Air Movement Ic a Mile 


An analysis of flight costs, based 
solely on fuel consumption by the 
Second Marine Aircraft Wing shows 
that it costs slightly more than a 
cent to transport a Marine one mile. 

During a two weeks survey on trans- 
port aircraft costs between Parris 
Island, S. C. and various east coast 
Stations, it was found that it cost 
$.01172 to transport a man one mile 
on the basis of fuel consumed. The 
total flying time involved in the sur- 
vey was 792 hours, total fuel con- 
sumed, 110,226 gallons, cost of fuel 
consumed, $19,863; total oil consumed, 
1976 gallons; cost of oil, $751; total 
number of passengers carried, 5885; 
total number of passengers miles, 
1,761,182. 

Officials said there were a number 
of factors which tended to raise the 
cost and time of the operation. No 
flights were made under instrument 
conditions, and when unfavorable 
weather was encountered, the flight 
returned to base Cost of uncom- 
pleted trips, however was figured in 
the cost of the operation Cost of 
running aircraft without passengers 
also was entered. No deductions were 
made in fuel and oil consumption 
figures for warm-ups, taxiing, and 
off-course flying in case of unfavor- 
able weather. 
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AMERICAN AVIATION 


Opendions and Manlenance Review 


Including 





COMMUNICATIONS—NEW EQUIPMENT—AIRPORTS 





Douglas Plant Employed By 
Company As Base Site 


American Airlines’ maintenance depot 
at Tulsa, Okla., is a multi-million dollar 
project which within two years will be 
employing 3,500 to 4,000 people engaged 
in the maintenance and overhaul of 
company’s DC-3s, DC-4s, DC-6s pes 
Convair 240s. The inventory of parts and 
equipment will be at least $2,000,000. 

The decision to establish the overhaul 
base in the former Douglas Aircraft Co. 


| modification center was made less than 


a year ago, and key personnel were not 
transferred from New York to Tulsa until 
May 1, 1946. 

# Nevertheless over 600 people are already 
on the payroll 
(240 ‘transferred 
from New York) 
and American has 
activated the air- 
plane overhaul 
shop, welding 
shop, machine 
shop, sheet metal 
shop, upholstery 
shop, painting 
and doping, and 
necessary sup- 
porting functions 





Ware such as plant 
maintenance, engi- 
neering, supply, stock records, medical 


department and cafeteria. 
At present, the base has assumed 


DC-3 overhaul, which was transferred 
from New York. Two overhauls are 
accomplished simultaneously. Ultimately 


the shop will have a capacity to over- 
haul five or six aircraft simultaneously 
including probably two DC-3s or 240s, 
two DC-4s and two DC-6s. 

*The ‘Tulsa modification center, now 
owned by the city and rented by Ameri- 
can, consists of four hangars, each con- 
taining 96,000 sq. ft. In addition there is 
60,000 sq. ft. in lean-to areas and 60,000 
in balconies. 

Thus the company will have 624,000 
sq. ft. available when War Assets Ad- 
ministration vacates two of the hangars 
it still occupies. American is already set 
up in the other two. Of the total space, 
223,130 sq. ft. will be occupied by the 
stores department. 

* Under the final set-up, airplane over- 
haul and a portion of the engine installa- 
tion section will occupy one hangar, with 
a paint shop of sufficient size to support 
maximum activity being constructed on 
the outside of this hangar. Another 
hangar will be occupied by the engine 
overhaul and engine installations groups. 

The lean-to between these two hangars 
will contain general offices, instrument 
shop, stockrooms, repairable parts sec- 
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AAL Speeds Activation of 


Tulsa Maintenance Depot 


tion, upholstering, maintenance training, 
sheet metal shop, machine shop, welding, 
plating, cleaning, and plant maintenance. 
The hangars still occupied by WAA will 
be devoted largely to stockrooms, and 
will also contain additional engine in- 
stallation space, office areas, and a radio 
shop. 

*A conveyor-belt engine parts cleaning 
machine, manufactured by the Mark- 
worth Corp., is being installed, at a cost 
of $75,000. The cleaning fluid used in the 
machine costs $5,000, and must be changed 
twice a year. The machine, however, is 
expected to pay for itself in man-hours 
saved. 

Overhaul of instruments and engines 
will not be undertaken at Tulsa until 
shortly before the DC-6 is placed in serv- 
ice. By mid-1948 overhaul is expected 
to reach a peak of 175 to 200 R-2800 
type engines per month. 

* Overhaul of R-2000 engines is now 
being done in New York and a smal] 
portion of this work will be transferred 
to Tulsa at a later date. Although Tulsa 
will probably do the majority of engine 
overhaul, it will not be ‘the only base 








Here is an interior shot of the new Grumman Mallard, 


, > 
Mallard’s Interior— jr .06 in be roomy, 


without sacrificing to appearance. 


Both New York and Ft. 
tinue in this line of work 
A D€-3 major overhaul, 


Worth will con- 


including all 
necessary engine changes, now requires 
14 days and 8,500 to 9,200 man-hours 
American eventually will shoot for a 
10-day overhaul period on this equip- 
ment. Time required on DC-4s and 
larger equipment is still indefinite. 

#In charge of all activities in Tulsa is 


Hugh L. Smith, who has been with 
American close to 20 years. Under his 
jurisdiction comes the maintenance base. 


stewardess school and all other Tulsa 
projects. 
Superintendent of the maintenance base 


is Frank A. Ware, who completes 20 years 


with American next April. Assistant 
superintendent is P. F. Kent. Robert 
Potter and Bruce D. Olson have charge 


of engineering and safety engineering 
while Ray L. Campbell heads purchasing 
* The personnel transferred from New 
York to Tulsa have long service records 
with American, particularly in the gen- 
eral foreman and foreman categories. A 
spot-check of airplane overhaul, for 
example, shows E. H. Reins, general fore- 


man, 15 years with the company; R 
MeNair, assistant general foreman, 16 
years; C. A. Dunbar, assistant general 


foreman, 16 years; F. C. Hall, foreman, 


10 years: M. Bulger, foreman, 11 years 
and G. M. Norman, foreman, 20 years 
The average in these categories wil] be 
at least 12 years 


showing that an 
comfortable and yet seat a number of people 


Regular reclining seats are forward in the cabin, the lounge in the rear. 


A feature of the Mallard is a Janitrol heating and ventilating system similar to the equipment used on 


many larger commercial and military aircraft. Manufactured by Surface Combustion Corp., 
the Janitroi Whirling Flame combustion type heater, 


with an output of 100,000 BTU's per hour, 


Toledo, Ohio, 
will be 


standard equipment on all Mallards. 
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Lockheed Giving Training and 


Maintenance Aid to Air France 


Contract Calls for Producer 
Help in Initial ‘Connie’ Use 


N UNUSUAL agreement under which 

a transport aircraft manufacturer 
agrees to maintain and overhaul a 
customer’s planes, and to train flight and 
ground crews for the customer, has been 
worked out between Air France and 
Lockheed Aircraft Service, a division of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. A_ contract 
signed by officials of the two companies 
becomes effective as soon as Air France 
puts the first of its 13 Constellations into 
transatlantic service. 

In announcing the unique arrangement, 
Henri J. Lesieur, North American gen- 
eral manager for the French airline, said 
“This is a great step forward towards 
insuring maximum safety and efficiency 
, not only will our Comets be main- 
tained and overhauled by manufacturer- 
trained experts, but the men who will fly 
the aircraft will receive thorough instruc- 
tion from Lockheed skilled flight per- 
sonnel. I am confident that ‘this will re- 
sult in the highest degree of performance 
both by aircraft and personnel.” 


* Lockheed has stated that all main- 
tenance and overhaul will be carried out 
at the service division’s newly developed 
center at MacArthur Airport, Sayville, 
Long Island. Although a certain amount 
of training already has been given French 
crews at the Lockheed factory, future 
training activity is being moved to Mac- 
Arthur. 

To supplement primary maintenance 
work which will be handled at this end 
of Air France’s Paris-New York route, 
Lockheed expects to oversee routine line 
service which may be necessary in 
Europe. 

Lockheed has announced its desire to 
establish bases on both the east and the 
west coast and in Australia and Europe 
to offer this service to all Constellation 
buyers. 


flight crews and provide maintenance and overhaul for Air France's fleet of Constellations. 





® Glenn L. Martin 
Reversible Prop—Company has on 
dered 350 of these new Hamilton Standard 
Reversible Hydromatic Propellers for use on 
the new Martin Transport, the 303. The 303 
order is one of several now held by Hamilton 
for the new propeller. The producers claim 
it will absorb more horsepower and deliver 
more thrust for a given diameter than any 

three bladed prop now in production. 





AAF to Hold 12,500 of Extra Tools 


An industrial reserve of 12,500 machine 
tools are being selected from the govern- 
mental surplus of 600,000 for storage by 
the Army Air Forces. With the scarcity 
which presented itself early in the war 
still fresh in the minds of Air Material 
Command officers, the new storage project 
is being conducted to insure immediate 
supply of necessary tools in the event of 
another sudden conflict. Only those sur- 
plus tools which meet a pre-determined 
standard are being put into the indus- 
trial reserve. The rest will go to surplus 
properties for sale soon. 

American Gas Accumulator Co. has ap- 
pointed General Electric Supply Corp 
one of its national distributors for the 
new AGA packaged runway lighting 
equipment. 





Henri J. 


. . Lesieur, general manager for 
Air France-Lockheed Maintenance Deal— jay rsice “in Noon America, ond J. 
Kenneth Hull, assistant general service manager for Lockheed Aircraft Service division of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., exchange a handshake to mark the signing of an agreement under which Lockheed will train 


Looking 


on, |. to r.: Waldon Rhoads of Lockheed; Paul Besson, Air France operations manager in this country; 


and Pierre Larcher, chief of Air 


18 


France's technical department. 









Master Tooling Dock 
Offered To Industry 


The firm of Leland A. Bryant and As. 
sociates, Beverly Hills, Calif., has been 
organized to license aircraft manufac- 
turers and other industries to use the 
Master Tooling Dock, it announced by 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
The Master Tooling Dock makes possibk 
the construction of 
directly from 
through the use of Tooling 


plates. 


large assembly ols 
engineering temp ates 
Dock tem- 
Measuring devices such as tapes, 
transits or piano 
required. By this system, which inventor 
Bryant physical geometry,” all 
geometric calculations in the shop are 
likewise eliminated 

Primarily, the Master Tooling Dock is 
a three-dimensional locating and position- 
ig device. The key elements are three 
coordinated straightedges—fixed 
longitudinal straightedges to establish 
length, movable vertical straightedges to 
establish height, and movable transverse 
straightedges to establish width. Longi- 
tudinal members are from 20 to 80 feet 
in length, while the other members are 
usually 10 to 15 feet. Master assembly 
fixtures, which consist of two straight- 
edges of the type used in the Tooling 
Dock, set at a convenient distance apart, 
can be used for building prototypes. By 
this means, not only is the prototype con- 
structed directly from templates, but the 
necessity for the ordinary holding fixtures, 
or “picture frames,” is obviated. 


1 1 
levels, wires are not 


terms 


ts of 





MatsonForms Aviation 
Maintenance Firm 


Matson Navigation Company has formed 
a new subsidiary called the Matson Avia- 
tion Maintenance Company, to carry on 
the aircraft conversion, maintenance and 
repair program previously undertaken by 
Matson’s Air Transport Division. 

S. G. Walton, vice president of the 
parent company, is president of the new 
concern. T. A. Schmidt, director of Mat- 
son’s Air Transport Division, is execu- 
tive vice president. Paul Naton is secre- 
tary and A. A. Maisel, comptroller. 

Under the new setup, Matson’s non- 
scheduled flying operations will continue 
to be carried on by the Air Transport 
Division while the conversion center at 
the Oakland Municipal Airport will be 
operated by the new company. The new 
company also contemplates establishing 
a maintenance and repair base at John 
Rogers Airport in Honolulu. 

During the war, Matson overhauled air- 
craft for the Navy and after V-J Day, 
switched over to commercial conversions. 
Approximately 650 employes will transfer 
to the new company. 


WAA Approves Plant Sale 


The War Assets Administration has ap- 
proved sale of the larger part of a gov- 
ernment-owned aircraft plant at Long 
Beach, Calif., to the Douglas Aircraft Co., 
war-time operator. Douglas plans to use 
the plant to make vrefab houses as well 
as civilian planes. WAA said sales price 
will probably exceed seven and a half 
million dollars. 
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* | Douglas, Lockheed Working With 


Government to Modify Aircraft 


CAR Stipulation Change 
Cause for New Modifications 


[JD oUGLaAsS Aircraft Co., and Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., are working closely 
with the airlines on their problems in- 
volving the modifications of aircraft ‘to 


} meet the new fire prevention provisions 


of revised Parts 04.41 and 61 of the Civil 
Air Regulations. 

The new regulations call for 44 sets of 

necessary modifications. Of these, seven 
were effective Nov. 1. Ten others must 
be complied with during the first fuselage 
overhaul after Jan. 1, 1947, but not later 
than Jan. 1, 1948. The remaining 27 must 
be completed during the first wing center 
section overhaul after Jan. 1, 1947, but 
not later than next Sept. 1. 
*#In a recent meeting of airline execu- 
tives, aircraft manufacturers and CAA 
representatives, all phases of the modifi- 
cation program were discussed. Aircraft 
manufacturers agreed to furnish en- 
gineering advice where required in addi- 
tion to supplying the parts necessary for 
the modifications. In many instances, 
airline engineers traded _ information 
based on individual experiences. 

Efforts to estimate what this modifica- 
tion program may cost the industry were 
unobtainable because of the many vari- 
ables involved. Some estimates were as 
low as $2000 per aircraft, but generally 
it was believed the cost would be con- 
siderably higher. 


Jet Engine On Test-Stand 
Needs Little Maintenance 


One particular Derwent I gas turbine 
jet engine has completed more than 1000 
hours of test-stand operation, according 
to the manufacturer, Rolls Royce Ltd. At 
the end of 500 hrs. the only ~arts requir- 
ing replacement were a set of flame 
tubes, some turbine blades, one air cas- 
ing and a fuel pump. 

As the result of a break-down examina- 
tion of six Derwent I engines which were 
returned to Rolls Royce by the Royal 
Air Force after the official] 180 hrs. over- 
haul period for this type, a new overhaul 
period of 270 hrs. has been set. Rolls 
Royce claims that the RAF’s engines 
returned from service showed less wea! 
than similar types after 100 hrs. of test- 
stand runs. 

British sources claim that Rolls Roy e 
has done more development work on ie! 
engines than al] American companies 
combined. 


CAA Announces New Parts 
Approval Plan Effective 


The CAA has announced a simplified 
method of approving aircraft component 


parts which places direct responsibility 
on the aviation industry. Administrato: 
,1T.P. Wright says that under the new 


system, component-parts makers will pro- 
vide purchasers with a written warranty 








Pan Am’s Link Setup 
Simulates Conditions 
at Crowded Airport 


A unique system for training pilots in 
instrument approaches and stacking tech- 
nique has been worked out by Pan 
American Airways in Miami. Using five 
Link trainers and a central “approach 
control” unit, the system presents pilots 
with all problems of an actual letdown 
in coordination with other planes over a 
crowded airport. 

For realism, PAA uses simulated radio 
and traffic control facilities of actual air- 
ports such as LaGuardia, and the entire 
approach and letdown is controlled and 
logged just as it would be under instru- 
ment conditions at that airport 


+ Credit for working out the coordinated 
Link trainer approach control system 
goes to Pan American’s pilot training 
supervisor Delmer C. Flynn. The five 
Links which his method uses are located 
in separate rooms and each has its own 
instructor. 

However, one central “tower operator” 
controls all five, gives each plane its ap- 
proach instructions, lets it down from 
one thousand-foot level to the next, and 
finally turns it over to the individual in- 
structors after they have let down to 
contact conditions 


* The Link trainers used in this instruc- 
tion program have been equipped with 
dual automatic direction finders identica! 
with those used on all PAA planes, and 
the C.A.A. now recognizes Pan American’s 
ADF Link time as equivalent to actual 
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. , ; hat the parts meet CAA minimum safety flight time for training in AI 
Ryan Makes Fireball Modifications nec hae tion and orientation. 

The V-J invoked silence of Ryan Aero- Specifications which parts manufac- Another feature of the Link trainer 
ned nautical Company’s final assembly build- turers must meet will be announced in a program at Miami is the use of instru- 
a= ing has been broken by work on a new series of “Technical Standards Orders ments in the trainers for simulated land- 
a Navy contract. The Bureau of Aeronau- In the past, the CAA has kept a list of ings using localizer-glidepath approach 
’b tics call for $200.000 of modifications on manufacturers whose products had re- equipment. Although not identical with 

y the Ryan “Fireball” fighters indicates that ceived official o.k. for aviation use. This equipment to be used at controlled air- 
the combined jet-propéller planes may yet list, explains Wright, had grown too un- ports, the training serves to prepare PAA 
the go to sea. wieldly for further use. pilots for the day when blind or instru- 
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€ * * Pan American Air- under instrument conditions. All five Links are connected to one controller 
If Multiple Trainer Approach Control—.}, gives its pilots who acts as a control tower operator. At left, Delmer C. Flynn, originator 
the feel of orientation and let-down in a stack of planes over a field by of the idea, acts as the control tower operator. At right, a pilot holds 
using five Link trainers and a traffic pattern simulating an actual airport open one of the Link doors to show the instruments which duplicate those 
in PAA Clippers. 
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ONE WAY TO LIFT A LOAD 
Man (A) drops marshmallows (B) into electric fan 
(C). Bird (D) thinks snow is falling and flies South, 
pulling string which turns on stove (E), cooking pot 
of oatmeal (F). Fumes waft past goat (G) who 


gets hungry, gnawing rope (H) in two, releasing 
motor (J) which is lifted by balloons. 















Why /mprovise ? 
LIFT HEAVY LOADS 


WITH A 2 TON 


ptevwcrane! 


Power plant removals and installations as 
high as 18% feet above the ground can be 
made with Airquipment’s two-ton Aero- 
crane. Will handle bare engines, complete 
power nacelles and a variety of other loads. 
Spur gear chain hoist is mounted on a trol- 
ley beam and allows a three-foot variation. 
Casters on I-beam base give unit easy ma- 
neuverability. For complete information 
write to Dept. F-4, Airquipment Company. 


Item $-85400 
Two-ton Aerocrane 


Ainquip mrenl comPANy 72 372%331,2he tt 


AEROSTANDS 
AEROTOWS 


AEROCRANES 
SPECIAL AEROTOOLS 


AERODOLLIES AEROSLINGS 
AERORAMPS 





30 Houn Check 


By DAVID SHAWE 





Agitation is increasing for separate airports 
for passenger and freight air traffic. The 
feeling seems to be that freight planes add 
to traffic pattern congestion, and that exist- 
ing airports don’t offer freight carriers much 
in the way of parking and servicing facili- 
ties. 

Both of these contentions certainly are 
true, and it can’t be denied that separate 
airports offer an obvious improvement We 
wonder, though, if the obviousness n't 
concealing some remote considerations from 
the separate airport advocates The pro- 
posed freight terminals must be either new 
fields or old ones made available when pas- 
senger carriers move their operations to big- 
ger and better airports. 

In either case a large outlay for land and 
improvements is necessary. Freight opera- 
tors aren’t going to be content to be moved 
out in the country where land is available 
and cheap, while passenger carriers get the 
close-in locations. 

Airport congestion would continue to exist 
for a long time even if air freight had not 
grown into an almost separate business 
‘'reight planes may add to the degree of 
congestion, but even if all of them were 
sent over to other airports, there soon would 
be new passenger planes to take their place 
and the answer does not seem to lie in 
separating the operations. 

Congestion on the ground is another mat- 
ter It is argued that freight carriers need 
an altogether different type of terminal fa- 
cilities, but we have not heard it said that 
there is no room on the average airport to 
bulld such facilities over on the far side 
of the field. 

We hear about the railroads and their 
separation of the two types of traffic, but it 
should be remembered that the boxcar is 
less flexible than the freight plane, and 
that you have to handle them in trains 
rather than individual units. 

The biggest immediate benefit to be found 
in separating freight and passenger opera- 
tions lies in the scheduling of flights Our 
personal view is that freight operations 
eventually will be just as scheduled as pas- 
senger flights, but for the present they are 
not scheduled and they complicate an al- 
ready complex job to be done in controlling 
traffic for all-weather fiying Putting them 
into separate airports would give the sched- 
uled airlines a break on maintaining service 
as advertised. 

However, there aren't yet any separate air- 
ports for big scale operations, and we have 
a hunch that by the time the landing fields 
are ready the whole picture will have changed 
so radically that passenger and freight car- 
riers could use opposite sides of the same 
big field much more cheaply than they 
could maintain separate fields 


Weight and Balance Note: When you put 
about fifty passengers on a DC-4 it looks 
like a good load, and when an air line shows 
a@ passenger load factor of 85 per cent for a 
normal month, it looks like good business 
However, the boys who watch the figures are 
finding, with the bigger planes, that filling 
the seats does not mean filling the plane 
In fact, monthly averages have shown a 
weight factor (percent of available ton-miles 
used) of something like 60 percent 

It seems to have taken some time for this 
indicated revenue loss to have made an im- 
pression, perhaps because the air lines have 
not broken the habit of thinking in terms 
of DC-3 loads. Now, considerable pressure is 
being put on sales departments to bring in 
more cargo and put a stop to DC-4 flights 
going out with room for 40 percent more 
payload 
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os Angeles Municipal Rushes 





AAL, TWA, UAL and Western 
Transfer Operations Bases 


ANGARS and operations facilities 

costing in excess of $4,000,000 are 
ing rushed to completion by the air- 
ines at Los Angeles Municipal Airport 
1d the move to the new field now is 
Scheduled for December 9. 

American Airlines, TWA, United Air 

Mines and Western Air Lines are trans- 
“erring their operational headquarters 
om Lockheed Air Terminal and will 
riginate all flights from the municipal 
irport. Pan American Airways and its 
fexican affiliate, CMA, however, will not 
ake the move until next year. 
American Airlines is moving bag and 
aggage to the Los Angeles Municipal 
irport, where its new $450,000 hangar is 
irtually ready for occupancy. With the 
ove, American will discontinue opera- 
ions at Lockheed Air Terminal entirely. 
TWA, United and Western, however, 
ill continue to schedule a certain num- 
r of flights into the Lockheed Airport. 
ese will be primarily north and south- 
ound flights to and from San Francisco, 
attle and similar points. These trips will 
riginate and terminate at the city-owned 
eld but will make the Lockheed stop 
o save time for travelers on the north 
ide of the city. 
Pan American is remaining temporar- 
ly at Lockheed pending extension of 
the runway at Los Angeles municipal 
om its present 4,600 feet to 6,000 feet. 
ventually, this runway is to be length- 
ned to 10,000 feet. 


Pacific Air Lines, which operates an 
ntrastate service northward to San Fran- 
isco, Sacramento and other California 
ints, is remaining at Lockheed Air Ter- 
inal because of the saving in time as 
ompared to the southwest airport. South- 
est Airlines, however, will operate its 
eeder route out of Los Angeles Muni- 
ipal Airport because the post office will 
located there. 

Lockheed Air Terminal has not de- 
ermined what it will do about policy 
fter the airlines move. R. V. Burns, 
nanager of the Lockheed terminal, said he 
ad applications for 374,000 square feet 
f hangar space from distributors of pri- 
vate planes and others. These had all 
been rejected, he said, because the com- 
pany wanted to keep the airport as essen- 
tially an airline terminal. 

If airline traffic grows and the airlines 

find there is a demand for more sched- 
uies from travelers living near the Lock- 
heed location, little change may take place 
in the policy of the airport. If not, he 
said the gates might be opened to the light 
plane people. 
#In the meantime, some of the non- 
cheduled operators, who were unable to 
obtain facilities at the Lockheed airport, 
are considering moving into it. One is 
Slick Airways, which has been using the 
Long Beach Municipal Airport as _ its 
uthern California terminal. Slick is ne- 
gotiating with Lockheed for the lease of 
one of the big hangars at the Burbank 
terminal and may move not only its op- 
erations base from Long Beach, but its 
overhaul shops from San Antonio. 
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ork to Handle Airlines 





Moisant International 
Tries New Fuel System 
To Eliminate Truck Use 


A new airport fueling system, eliminat- 
ing use of fuel trucks and conventional 
underground pit systems, has been placed 
in regular service at Moisant Interna- 
tional Airport, New Orleans, following 
extensive development by the Esso Mar- 
keters branch of Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. Considerably faster servic- 
ing of waiting aircraft and general im- 
provement of ramp efficiency has been 
reported. 

Small pits containing feeder outlets 
kept under constant pressure are located 
at a number of points on the airport 
parking apron. A one-ton vehicle carry- 
ing hose reels and meters connects to the 
outlet nearest the plane and delivers fuel 
direct to the plane at a rate of 100 gal- 
lons per minute in each of two hoses. 
Defueling is possible by reversing the 
operation of the equipment. By operat- 
ing at a higher pressure than that in 
the main pipeline fuel is pumped directly 
back into the main airport system. The 
hose truck also has space for canned 
motor oil, and carries a compressor and 
hose reel for air service to the plane 

Claims for the system, in addition to 
faster fueling and easier maintenance of 
the airport installation, include complete 
fire protection in the hose-pipeline con- 
nection, noise-free operation, and con- 


nection to hydrants under full line pres- 
sure without leakage. 


Eight Paved Parking Areas 
Added at Washington Nat'l 


Special taxiway parking strips, to per- 
mit better arrangement and faster hand- 
ling of planes waiting to take off, have 
been installed at Washington National 
Airport. Each of the eight new paved 
parking areas will hold three planes and 
allow any one of them, plus a fourth 
on the taxiway, to move into takeoff 
position without disturbing others which 
have been cleared for later takeoff 

According to Hervey Law, manager of 
the airport, the new system gives greater 
flexibility in airport traffic control and 
simplifies the controller’s problem of 
maintaining proper departure time sepa- 
ration between planes taking off in 
instrument weather. 


Alabama Airfield Info Available 


Close tab on developments and changes 
in airfields within the state is being kept 
by the Department of Aeronautics, State 
of Alabama, in order to keep pilots within 
their jurisdiction informed of any neces- 
sary information. Monthly dissemination 
of the data is made by letter which may 
be obtained by addressing the request to 
the Aeronautics Department Director, 
Montgomery. 


Indiana Reports 175 Airports 


In its report of operations for the year 
ended June 30, 1946, the Aeronautics Com- 
mission of Indiana disclosed that there 
were 175 existing airfields at that time 
and approximately 30 additional airfields 
in the various stages of development. 
The report states that as a matter of com- 
parison there were 54 existing civil air- 
fields in Indiana on Nov. 1, 1944 





Esso Fueling System at Moisant— 


systems at Moisant International Airport, New Orleans 


This underground 
both fuel trucks and conventional underground pit 


refueling system has replaced 


Developed and installed by Standard Ojl Co. 


of New Jersey, the Esso system uses underground pipelines, hydrants, and a small hose-and-meter truck 
to deliver 200 gallons per minute from the nearest hydrant to a parked airplane 
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Description of the new Aeroquip ‘Hy- 
jrauliscope’ is available in Bulletin No. 109, 
seroquip Corporation, Jackson, Mich. The 
Hydrauliscope is a high speed electronic 
jevice for analyzing hydraulic pressure 
shenomena. It is compact, portable, and 
simple enough in operation to be used by 
sersons not particularly familiar with elec- 
sronic devices. Prices will be around $1,500 
* 


Users of high pressure flow rate instru- 
ments may obtain Fischer & Porter Com- 
pany’s newly published technical bulletin 
40-A describing armored variable area flow- 
rate meters designed for use where pressure, 
temperature or other hazardous conditions 
makes the use of rotameters with exposed 
glass tubes undesirable. Fischer & Porter 
Co., Dept. 4J-7, Hatboro, Pa. 

es 


Aircraft testing equipment manufactured 
vy Hydraulic Machinery, Inc., Dearborn, 
Mich. and Glendale, Calif., is illustrated in a 
new color brochure available from the com- 
pany Descriptions include the Hy-Mac 
model T-133 propeller hub and regulator 
sombination test rig, several types of hy- 
draulic test benches, a high pressure tube 
tester, and a machine for leak testing 
propeller hubs. 



















A description of the Kollsman aircraft in- 
ptrument dealer sales plan has been pre- 
pared for fixed base operators and other 
local sales outlets for aircraft equipment 
The 4-page folder lists all authorized Kolls- 
man distributors, describes arrangements for 
becoming a dealer, lists dealer discounts and 
sales opportunities, and itemizes the com- 
pany’s standard and Scout lines of instru- 
ments. Copies available from Kollsman In- 
strument Division, Square D Co., Elmhurst, 
N. Y. 





The Texas Company, ‘Aviation Sales Divi- 
sion, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, has reprints 
of an exhaustive but readable etudy, en- 
titled Aviation Fuel Volatility, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the company’s 
technical publication ‘Lubrication.’ The 
article includes a general mention of the 
components and characteristics of aviation 
gasoline, and careful analysis of such sub- 
jects as the effect of volatility on engine 
operation, engine starting, acceleration and 
throttle response, vapor lock, vapor losses, 
cruise economy and general engine perform- 
ance. 

7 


The new McCauley Met-L-Prop, for Con- 
tinental 65, 75 and 85 h.p. engines, is fully 
described in a folder just prepared by the 
McCauley Corporation, Dayton 7, Ohio. Own- 
ers and dealers may have copies upon re- 
quest. 

e 


The Stinson Voyager 150 and its major 
sales points are attractively presented in a 
12-page booklet prepared for dealers and for 
the interested public. In addition to color 
illustrations there is a two-page cutaway 
drawing of the 150 plus several sketches 
pointing out major design features. Specifi- 
cations and weight and performance data 
are given in considerable detail. Available 
from Stinson Division, Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., Wayne, Mich. 
+ 


The SAE Drafting Room Manual, originally 
prepared in 1941 and revised in 1942 and 1944, 
has again been brought up to date. De- 
signed to standardize drafting practices, 
simplify engineering coordination, and to 
facilitate aircraft maintenance, the manual 
is valuable to airlines and other aircraft 
operators as well as to designers and manu- 
facturers. 
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+4 Decidin that a 
Cargo Tie-down—)6 Sens the 
best all-around means of lashing air cargo, the 
contract air cargo division of American Air- 
lines has developed these wide-mesh nets which 
are permanently attached to the plane at one 
end and can be hung over hooks to get them 


out of the way. The pineapples, an actual 
cargo from Vera Cruz, Mexico, apparently are 
shown purely for photographic effect. CACD 
explains that a canvas blanket must first be 
placed over cargo smaller than the mesh. 





American Road Builder's Association have 
published two books for those interested in 
airport construction. “Steps an Airport 
Sponsor Must Take to Participate in the 
Federal-aid Airport Program,” by W. R 
Macatee, Manager of the Airport Division of 
the ARBA, prints in full and gives an an- 
alysis of the proposed CAA rules and regu- 
lations pertaining to the administration of 
the Act. “Soil Tests for Military Construc- 
tion,” based on studies made by Maj. George 
E. Bertram, C of E, Office of Air Engineer, 
U. S. Army, discusses the procedure for 
procuring proper airfield soll. Both bulletins 
are illustrated. They may be obtained from 
the ARBA, 1319 F St., NW, Wash. 4, D. C 

= 

“Classroom Clipper,” published bi-monthly 
during the school year by Pan-American 
Airways, is available to teachers at no ex- 
pense if they request same from the Educa- 
tional Director, Pan American World Ailir- 
ways, 135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y¥ 

+ 

Copies of the 300-page Digest of State 
Aeronautical Laws can be obtained from the 
Air Transport Association, 1107 16th St., NW, 
Washington, D. C To cover publication 
costs, a price of $10 per copy has been placed 
on the digest. Supplements at the close of 
each State Legislature will be furnished at 
cost. 


Pan-American Airways has issued a book- 
let, “Pacific-Alaska Flying Clippers,” which 
tells the story of the development and 
future of air transportation in Alaska and 
the Pacific. The booklet may be obtained 
by addressing Education Director, PAA, 135 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥ 

o 

Air Freight Rates from Washington, D. C., 
to 51 points on United Airlines’ system may 
be obtained in graphic form from 808 15th 
St., Washington 5, D. C. 

o 

A special 12-page survey of “Growth 
Prospects in Aircraft Stocks” may be ob- 
tained from United Business Service, 210 
Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 

- 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane 
underwriters and brokers, 70 Pine St., New 
York, have prepared an analysis of the air 
transport industry, including reports on 
financial positions of 18 scheduled carriers 


The 56 page study, “Airlines, 1946,” contains 
@ survey of recent trends in capital position, 
new financing, and factors important to in- 
vestment analysis. 


According to a report now on sale by the 
Office of Technical Services, Dept. of Com- 
merce, German techniques for constructing 
and maintaining all-turf airfields may be 
useful in the development of small com- 
munity airports in the U. 8S The report 
contains details on designs and construction 
methods, together with descriptions of 30 
fields considered representative of the gen- 
eral geological and dominant spoil areas of 
Germany. It was prepared by Maj. Olaf L. 
Stokstad for the U. S. Army Engineers. Cost 
of the booklet (German Airfield Design and 
Construction Methods, PB-28503, 129 pp, in- 
cluding photographs, diagrams and maps) ie 
$9 for photostat copy and $3 for microfilm. 


@ Alabama now has ill new private com- 
mercial airports under construction and 10 
others proposed or pending, according to 
Asa Rountree, Jr director of the state 
department of aeronautics A report, con- 
taining a list of current and projected air- 
port construction and improvement pro- 
gtams, in Alabama, is available at the De- 
partment offices, 102 Church St., Montgom- 
ery, Alabama 


@A survey recently conducted by the Ore- 
gon State Board of Aeronautics reveals an 
appalling lack of uniformity in fees charged 
by municipalities against airport operators. 
The report disclosed that, among various alir- 
ports, gasoline fees vary as much as 300%, 
hangar rentals by 250%, tie-down fees range 
from $5 a month to $5 a year and flight 
school license charges vary from $200 to 
$1000 per year. 





Unusual opportunity for . . . 


ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS 
PHYSICISTS 
MATHEMATICIANS 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS 


EXCELLENT positions ... paying $300 
to $600, depending on experience . for 
men with advanced college training and 
development experience. Interesting re- 
search work on Guided Missiles, Pilotiess 
Aircraft, Fire Control Systems and Elec- 
tronics Equipment. Unusually complete 
engineering and laboratory equipment 
millions of dollars in contracts for re- 
search and development im the elec- 
tronics, missile and propulsion fields 


Associate now with America’s foremost 
aircraft company holding nearly one- 
fifth of all the aircraft orders in the 
nation 





Aircraft Engineers Also Needed 


Aircraft Engineers with experience 
in design and development of air- 
craft or aircraft equipment needed 
as Layout Draftsmen, Designers, 
Stress Analysts and Aerodynamicists 
These are not just jobs but well- 
paid careers with big futures. 











Write immediately to— 


Technical Employment Section 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO. 











BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 































. . View of wrought iron radiant heating coils prior 
Radiant Heating for GE Hangar—,, pouring concrete for the Sco" of Genera! 
Electric Company's flight test hangar at Schenectady County Airport. Radiant heating, using either 
this serpentine coil system or the grid pattern system, is growing in favor as a means of maintaining 

uniform temperature without air currents in large hangars. 





Caterpillar Snow Plow—"* @ recent freak snow storm, but a reminder that it is not too 


. early for airports to get equipped for the coming winter. This 
particular equipment is a No. 12 Caterpillar diesel motor grader with V-type plow and snow wing, oper- 
ating on the Caterpillar Tractor Company's home town airport at Peoria, Ill. 





. Thi n-built i j i 
UAL Maintenance Truck— is custom-built ramp or ieted Ale t just been placed in 


experimental operation Lines at Chicago air- 

port. In addition to serving as a tow truck as shown above, it has a motor generator set for a 

normal operating load of 400 amps; a 20 gallon water tank with water heater attachment: a 50 gallon 

alcohol tank for servicing propeller anti-icing system; and a 100 cu. ft. cylinder of nitrogen for maintaining 

oleo strut pressure. Other equipment includes fire extinguishers, oxygen tanks, two |2-volt flood lights 
with extension cables, and a supply of hydraulic fluid. 





U $ one 
with Boeing in the engineering field. 


James A. Duke, an inspection supervisor for 8 
ng, has rounded out a full quarter 
ervice with the firm. 


William C. Scurry, attorney with the law 
curry and Scurry, of Dallas, has been « ted + 
e board of directors of the Lus be A 


“Ww 


Ben Adler, formerly chief facilities eng 


the American Broadcasting Company, has J the 
Transmitter Equipment Mfg. Co., of New York C 
as vice-president in charge of engineering 


Edwin A. Warren has been appointed 
of cargo airplane sales for the Glenn L. Martin 
Previously, Warren was vice president 
tions for Slick Airways. 


A. Paul Fonda, formerly with the Riddle Avis 
tion Co. of Miami, has been appointed to be rm 
tary sales manager of Fairchild Aircraft Division 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation 





Operations—Maintenance 








Personnel 
Henry P. Hyde has become United Air Lines 
station manager at Monterey, California, s eed- 
ng Jack Wright wt has been acting station 
ynager for the past four months. 


Chuck Whillock, tormeriy wit? United Air Lines 
has joined West Coast A Lines as station man- 
ager at Medford, Ore. 


J. Harvey McCoy, former War Department civilian 
radio engineer and r recently 3 Spe 3 3 SSIS? 
ant to the Latin A an Division perations man 
sger for Pan Ame sn Airways, has been named 

ations engine for PAA's Latin American 

Harold B. Seifert, genera perations snager 
for Pioneer Air Lines, Dallas, Texas, has been 
elevated to the post of vice president ia 31g¢ 
of operations. A former Air Transport C and 
pilot, Seifert joined Pioneer last July 


Herbert L. Thomas, Jr. has been named assistant 
f me 





the operations manager r Pan can 
Airways, Latin American Division Thomas w 
ve to Miami from Guatemala City wher 
has been operations superintendent. 
Harry Spencer has resigned as passenger agent 
Colonial Airlines in Montreal to become air 
port manager for K. L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines 
at Sydney, Nova Scotia He w be responsible 
. nstallat o and pe + r ‘ " c r+ 4a ties 
K. L. M.'s Sydney stog 
Joe Lewis Blalock of the n of 
Pan American Airways has t ef 
flight engineer responsible f and 
scheduling of all flight engines antic 
division. 


R. I. Takes Over Westerly Airport 


The airport at Naval Auxiliary Air Sta- 
tion, Westerly, R. I. has been transferred 
from the federal government to the state 
of Rhode Island. Rhode Island is au- 
thorized to take title to the 18 wooden 
buildings, an investment of $1,164,967, 
and certain items of operating and main- 
tenance equipment on the 419 acre air- 
port, and the government has been re- 
lieved of any obligation to restore the 
premises to the condition when the prop- 
erty was taken over by them. An esti- 
mate on restoration of the site made by 
the Navy Dept. came to $500,000 exclu- 
sive of the cost of repairing runways, 
which may run as high as $12,000. 
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Wheel Removal Dolly 


This hydraulically operated wheel dolly has 
been developed by Airquipment Co. for removing 
and installing large aircraft landing gear wheels. 
Welded tubular steel base is moved on one swivel 
nd two fixed casters. Wheel carriage fork can be 
sed or lowered by means of a manually operated 
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The unit will handle tire and wheels up to 65 
nches in diameter. Details available from Air- 
quipment Company, Dept. H, Burbank, Calif. 


“Plotractor" Plotting Instrument 


Claimed to be the first major change in pro- 
tractors im 300 years, this new instrument calcu- 
ates its own angles directly from bearings without 
the figuring of interior and exterior angles, and 





without frequent need for parallel rules. The 
instrument has an interior rotor which revolves a 
full 360 degrees, and it gives vernier readings down 
to ten minutes. 

The ‘'Plotractor’’ is manufactured by 
Products, Montclair, N. J. 


Cardinell 


Vacuum and Hydraulic Test Bench 


The manufacturing division of Pacific Airmotive 
Corp. has produced an aircraft vacuum and 
hydraulic pump test bench designed to conduct 
CAA and manufacturers’ required tests on over 





hauled pumps. Tests include break-in, capacity 
temperature rise ana « tlow, seal leakage end 
power input. It will test hydraulic pumps up to 
3000 p.s.i. and flows p ft ten GPM it is 
powered by a |5 h.p. variable speed motor. The 
bench measures 84 inches ng by 87 inches high 
and 31 inches deer 


New Equipment 





Standard accessories nclude ydraul and 
vacuum hose assemblies, adapter pilates, standard 
pump spline arive, orifice pilates f various sizes, 
and a thermostatically controlled oi! tank con 
taining both heater and coo coils Mod 


ng 
PA-830, Pacific Airmotive Corp., 6265 San Fernand 
Bivd., Glendale, Cal. 


Foam Generating Nozzle 


American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 
has developed a new-type nozzle for use with 
Airfoam liquid. It is only 2% inches in diameter, 
with a small hose near the base which is used to 
draw Airfoam liquid from a container near the 


user. The nozzle can be used to direct a strean 
of clear water simply by removing the pick-up 
hose from the container, or to produce @ proper 
mixture of water, air and foam-producing liquid. 





Parker Aircraft Valves 


A new series of aircraft valves, in both needle 
and non-rising stem shut-off types, is being offered 
by Parker Appliance Co., 17325 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Sizes range up to one inch 
and there are a number of variations in fitting 
arrangements in straight-line, angle and offset 


types. Direct connection into either pipe or tube 
systems is possible without extra nipples or 
adapters. 


Search & Rescue Bulletin 
To Be Published Privately 


The Search & Rescue Bulletin, official 
wartime publication of the Air Sea 
Rescue Agency, became a private pub- 
lication starting with the November 1 
issue. A group of individuals headed 
by Martin Dwyer, president of Aerial 
Products, Inc., is underwriting the ven- 
ture and Lt. Comdr. Robert E. Fowler, 
USCGR, former aviation public relations 
man and writer, will continue as editor 
upon release from active duty. Editorial 
offices will be in the National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 

The publication will continue to offer 
authoritative articles on all phases of 
search, rescue and survival, with studies 
of equipment, emergency procedure and 
cooperation. Primary emphasis will be 
on trans-oceanic flying safety. 


Navy Unveils New Airborne Missile 


Following a long program of develop- 
ment and test, the Bureau of Ordnance 
has turned over control of the Navy’s Bat, 
radar-guided glider missile used late in 
the war against Jap shipping, to the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics for operational use. 
The Bat, which homes on its target by 
radar impulse-returns from the objective, 
is an airborne weapon which may be 
launched from normal under-the-wing 
bombracks. It is capable of carrying a 
1,000 lb. bomb 10 miles. 








. United Air Lines has begun construction on its new maintenance base at 
Maintenance Base—-,., Francisco which, aa finished, will resemble the artist's conception 
pictured above. The two story steel and concrete building will be 480 ft. long and 260 ft. wide. Three 
new hangars, as yet not under construction, are due to be built to augment the new overhaul section in 

San Francisco. 
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/RERONAUTICAL \ 


ENGINEERS 
WANTED 


PHYSICISTS 
with advanced mathematics and physics 
background for work on dynamic-servo- 
control analysis. 


RESEARCH ENGINEERS 


with thermodynamics experience. 


AERODYNAMICISTS 


aircraft engineer experience or training. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS 


for work in aerodynamic loads. 


ELECTRONIC CHEMISTS 


OPPORTUNITY to participate in develop- 
ment work arising from the application of 
advanced types of airplane power plants 
and resulting high speed performance. 


Write, giving education and experience, 
to the Industrial Relations Department, 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Vultee Field Division 








842 South Lakewood Boulevard 
Downey, California 











AIRCRAFT REFUELERS 


INVESTIGATE Wayne Re- 
fueling Systems for aircraft. 
Wayne builds larger equipment 
in addition to computing cabi- 
net types shown here. Wayne 
Air Compressors, Hose Reels, 
Air Scales, Lifts and Power 
Washers are useful in any air- 
port. Write for bulletins. 


WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 
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AER RIANTA (IRISH AIRWAYS) TRANSATLANTIC DIVISION 


1. 


2. 


Applications are invited for the post of Technical Manager of the Transatlantic Division of 
Aer Rianta (Irish Airways). 

Substantial knowledge of and achievement in Air Transport development and operation 
generally are essential qualifications, while experience of transatlantic operations is highly 
desirable. The successful applicant will require to be in a position to take complete charge 
of operational, engineering and all allied matters. 


. Applicants should state the range of salary expected and should give particulars of age, 


experience, and qualifications including educational attainments. The salary that will be 
offered will be commensurate with the standing of the successful candidate and the im- 
portance of the post. 


. Applications should reach The Secretary, Aer Rianta TTA., Transatlantic Division, 43 Upper 


O’Connell Street, Dublin, Eire not later than Wednesday, 11th December 1946. 





AER RIANTA (IRISH AIRWAYS) | TRANSATLANTIC DIVISION 
Aer Rianta (Irish Airways), Transatlantic Division, 


invite applications for the following posts:— 


(1) Operations Superintendent. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Applicants should possess or have possessed— 

(a) A commercial pilot’s license and navigator’s iicense. 

(b) Considerable flying experience of four-engined aircraft. 

(c) Experience of Transatlantic Operations, and 

(ad) Wide experience in control and organization of flying operations generally. 


Chief Engineer. 

Applicants should havea University degree (or its equivalent) and considerable experience in 
(a) Operation and maintenance of civilian four-engined aircraft. 

(b) Performance analysis and stores calculations. 

(c) Organization, control of staff and administration generally. 


Telecommunications Engineer. 

Applicants should possess— 

(a) A University degree (or its equivalent) in Engineering or Science, 
included electrical subjects or physics. 

(b) Wide and responsible experience of aeronautical radio and of modern radio technique 
generally, including at least 5 years experience in a responsible capacity in the de- 
sign, construction, installation, testing and maintenance of aeronautical radio equip- 
ment for communications and as aids to air navigaton. 

(c) Considerable experience in organization, control of staff, and administration generally. 


Flight Controllers, 

Applicants should have— 

(a) A minimum of 300 hours flying experience. 

(b) A 2nd Class Navigator's License. 

(c) Experience of flying control or operations officer’s duties, 
on Jong distance flights, and 

(d) A sound knowledge of meteorology. 


Chief Inspector. 

Applicants should have current C.A.A. or A.R.B. Inspection Licenses for 
craft and considerable experience in— 

(a) Line maintenance 

(b) Organization and handling of personnel. 

Applications must be in writing and must state age, experience, educational and other 
qualifications, range of salary expected, the date on which candidates are free to take up 
duty if selected. and the names of two persons who can be quoted as references. The ap- 
plications must reach The Secretary, Aer Rianta, TTA., (Transatlantic Division) 43, Upper 
O'Connell Street, Dublin, Eire, not later than Wednesday. 11 December 1946. 


the course for which 


including control of aircraft 


four-engined air- 





IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT for aviation ex- 


AIRLINE CAPTAIN—10 years with major air- 
line in both sales and operations depart- 


ecutive. Complete set of very rare aviation 

prints published in 1928 by Wright Aero- ments desires position where he can make 
nautical Corp. Seven water-color pictures use of educational and pales experience 
of seven famous flights—Wrights, Lindbergh, Graduate of Dartmouth College, 2 years Har- 


vard Business School, 11 years flying experi- 





etc. Each picture tastefully framed in light 

natural wood. $125 for set. Box 526, Ameri- ence. Box No. 523, American Aviation, Amer- 
can Aviation, American Building, Washing-  ‘°®" Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. ; 
ton 4, D. C. OPPORTUNITY—Airline Sales Manager for 


Continental Air Lines with qualifications to 
become Vice President. Must have out- 





FOR SALE—CESSNA UC 78—Total time 1316 
hours; 
haul; 


baggage compartment; 
tion series), has been operated by the airline 


division of Robinson Aviation and is in 
good condition throughout. 


Aviation, Inc., 
«boro, New Jersey. 


86 


standing sales record—10 years airline sales 
experience—35 to 45 years of age. Salary 
open. Address: Continental Air Lines, Inc., 





left engine 20 hours since major over- Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colo.—Attn: 
right engine will be major overhauled Cc. C. West, Jr. 
before delivery; constant speed propellers; - - ee - 
navigation lights and landing lights; outside HEATER SALE: (Original government cost 


deluxe interior; two- approximately $583). Portable gasoline-burn- 


way radio, (Command set) with fixed and _— ~—_o~ =o ground ba Stewart- 
trailing antenna; basic blind flying group, arner Aircraft Heaters. Complete with tur- 
~ bine type blower and 114% hp air-cooled 
plus artificial horizon, magnetic compass; . 
engine $125. American Warehouse, Dept. L, 
manufactured in May 1943 (a good produc- Pueblo, Colorado. 








TECHNICAL WRITER—Qualified ‘to. describe 
and evaluate all equipment and methods 
used in commercial aviation. Engineering 
training desirable but secondary to experi- 


Price $9800.00. 


A second UC 78, a spare engine and spare ence in the industry. Excellent opportunity 
propeller also available. Perhaps you would for original writing in addition to routine 
like to make a deal for the lot. Robinson coverage of industry developments. Box 


Teterboro Air Terminal, Teter- No. 528, American Aviation, American Bldg., 


Washington 4, D. C 
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Western Electric Company 44-45 
Wilcox Electric Company 3rd Cover 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation 46 
PILOTS’ INSURANCE—Your policy is worth 


more and costs less under the new aviation 
program—world-wide coverage—of New York 
Life Insurance Co. Commercial, military and 
private pilots and crew members will benefit 
by having old policies revised and investigat- 
ing new coverage For information and 
policy service contact Prank C. Jude, Shore- 
ham Bldg., Washington, D. C. Tel. National 
0624 


DISPATCHER, 33, Married. 10 years experi- 
ence major airline as Radio Operator, Pas- 
senger Agent, Meteorologist, Dispatcher (past 
four years). Hold CAA Dispatcher Certifi- 
cate. Business Degree and previous business 
experience. Desire Dispatcher or Operations 
Supervisory assignment in U. S. Box 527, 
American Aviation, American Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 


1946 














Radio communication is as vital to the airways as rails are to 
the railroads. For high performance, dependability, and easy 
maintenance, WILCOX radio equipment has earned the 
confidence of airline personnel throughout the world. Solve 


your communication problems with Wilcox 


Check the Wilcox 2500 Watt 960 Transmitter For: 


1. PERFORMANCE — Transmitter units combine with modulator and 
rectifier to give either simultancous transmission on a number of frequencies 


or the selection of an individual frequency best suited to the immediate com 


munication problem. Complete remote control 


2. DEPENDABILITY — & searcl ngincernn am esting combined 


with highest quality materials result in a rugg le of sustained 


operation through all conditions of yxeratur ! weather 


3. MAINTENANCE-<\) 


cessible. Plugs and receptacles or 
removable. Fuses, power 


venient panels 


4. SAFETY — The disconne: 


voltage and grounds components so unit ca 


yperation of adjacent channel 


A request on your letterhead will bring 


complete information 


Wilcox Electric Company, Inc. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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IF YOU'VE GONE GA 
GLOBE-SWII 


We have a very brotherly feeling to- 
wards men who go to work .. . through 
the clouds. 

We're air-minded too. To prove it, 
we’ve got the goods right here on earth. 

You'll see what we mean when you 
taxi to a stop at some air field in the 
great Middle-West, and spy that famous 
orange-and-black “66” shield. That’s 
the sign of Phillips Aviation Products. 
And we believe that name’s a synonym 
for the BEST in the Middle-West, as 
far as fuels and lubricants are concerned. 

You'll find that we’ve taken the trouble 
to manufacture and distribute a plenti- 
ful supply of UNLEADED 80 octane 
gasoline to all “66” airport pumps. See 
what this gasoline can mean to you— 
in terms of better performance and a 
cleaner engine! 

Happy flying! Hope to see you soon! 
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